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HE seventeenth annual meeting of 
T directors, delegates and members of 

the Millers’ National Federation 
was held on Friday, April 11, at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. A_ special 
meeting for the discussion of the wheat 
price guaranty law preceded it, on Thurs- 
day, April 10. A report of the proceed- 
ings at both meetings appears elsewhere 
in this issue. Herewith are published 
in full the reports of the officers and 
chairmen of standing committees, as pre- 
sented at the Friday meeting: 


Report of Secretary Husband 


We are called upon to record the 
deaths, since our last annual meeting, of 
Chauncy Abbott, of Schuyler, Neb; 
Charles T. Ballard, of Louisville, Ky; 
Andrew J. Hunt, of Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, and Henry Lassen, of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Messrs. Abbott and Ballard were 
directors of the Federation at the time 
of their deaths; Mr. Hunt had been a 
director and president of the Federa- 
tion, and Mr. Lassen had also been a 
director of the Federation and at the 
time of his death was an active member 
of the transportation committee. All 
four had been ardent supporters of the 
Federation for many years, and we shall 
miss their presence and counsel at this 
and future meetings of the Federation. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Your secretary continued to act as sec- 
retary of the Food Administration Mill- 
ing Division until the Milling Division 
ceased its activities on June 30, 1918, On 
July 1, 1918, Fred J. Lingham was elect- 
ed as vice-president of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation and became 
chief of the Flour Milling Section of the 
Cereal Division of the Food Administra- 
tion. Mr. Lingham resigned as presi- 
dent of the Federation upon assuming his 
new duties, and at a meeting of directors 
of the Federation on July 9, 1918, E. M. 
Kelly, who was first vice-president, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term as 
president. 

Your secretary acted as secretary of 
the Advisory Committee appointed by 
Mr. Lingham until Dec. 1, 1918. 

The total suspension of buying of flour 
for export by the Grain Corporation dur- 
ing July and August was very much felt 
by millers, particularly in view of the 
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fact that the substitution programme 
was in force at that time, which made it 
particularly burdensome for the soft 
wheat millers, because under the provi- 
sions of the substitution programme 
householders were compelled to buy sub- 
stitutes in proportion of pound for 
pound when purchasing wheat flour. 

The situation brought many complaints 
from members of the Federation, and on 
Aug. 30, 1918, there was a meeting of 
directors and delegates of the Federation 
held at Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, at 
which time Fred J. Lingham addressed 
the meeting and discussed problems of 
interest to the industry, with special ref- 
erence to export purchases, the substitu- 
tion programme, and the question of the 
production of mixed flour as a factor in 
winning the war. At this meeting Mr. 
Lingham announced that the Grain Cor- 
poration would again be in the market 
for purchases of flour, and for several 
weeks thereafter these purchases afforded 
some relief to the industry. 

The regulations were modified by the 
Food Administration on Nov. 12, and all 
special milling regulations were finally 
canceled on Dec. 20, 1918. Further con- 
sideration of the manufacture of mixed 
flour, and the suspension of the mixed- 
flour law, were abandoned early in No- 
vember. Although the Food Adminis- 
tration purchased substitutes at the mar- 
ket price at that time, many millers suf- 
fered severe loss in the handling of sub- 
stitutes. 

As the audit of mills’ accounts was at 
first conducted by the Division of En- 
forcement of the Food Administration, it 
became apparent that interpretations 
were being placed upon the Milling Di- 
vision regulations which were at variance 
with the placed upon 
these regulations by the chairmen of the 
Milling Divisions, and as understood by 


interpretations 


millers. 

In an effort to adjust the difficulties, 
a meeting of millers was called by the 
Federation for Chicago on Dec. 5, 1918, 
and was held in the Auditorium of the 
Insurance Exchange. This was quite a 
representative meeting, and the difficul- 
ties that had been encountered by mill- 
ers in their negotiations with the Divi- 
sion of Enforcement were discussed at 
length, and addresses were made by 
Messrs. L. E. Moses, Frank Kell, James 
F. Bell and Fred J. Lingham. Resolu- 
tions were adopted at this meeting, call- 
ing upon the former Milling Division 
chairmen to give an interpretation of 
the regulations under which mills operat- 
ed from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 
and a committee was appointed, with L. 
E. Moses as chairman, to co-operate with 
the former Milling Division chairmen to 
see that the audit of the mills was con- 
ducted upon such interpretations. 

Following the adjournment of the 
meeting on Dec. 5, there was a meeting 
of former Milling Division chairmen and 
interpretations were agreed upon, cover- 


ing such questions as had been the sub- 
ject of regulations during the period of 
supervision by the Milling Division. On 
Dec. 6 there was a joint meeting of the 
members of the former Milling Division 
and the committee appointed by the Fed- 
eration. 

It was decided at this meeting that 
Mr. Bell would confer with the Division 
of Enforcement at Washington, with a 
view to adjusting the difficulties that had 
arisen. Later, the results of his inter- 
view were submitted to a meeting of Mr. 
Moses’ committee on Jan. 7, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to go to Wash- 
ington to confer with the Division of 
Enforcement, in an effort to secure ad- 
justment of some of the features which 
were not satisfactory to the Federation 
committee. 

This conference took place at Washing- 
ton on Jan. 15 and 16, and a report of 
the results secured by this committee was 
published by the Federation in Bulletin 
No, 191, under date of Jan. 20. It may 
be fairly stated that an agreement has 
been reached covering the general fea- 
tures that were in dispute when the mat- 
ter was first taken up, and the questions 
still to be settled are those pertaining to 
the operations of individual mills. 
PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS, SALES CONTRACTS, 

ETC. 

Immediately upon the announcement 
of the cancellation of Food Administra- 
tion regulations, which was given to the 
trade on Dec. 23, a bulletin was issued to 
all members requesting them to observe 
the Food Administration sales contract 
and package differentials until such time 
as the Federation committee could meet 
and make suggestions covering these mat- 
ters, 

A meeting of tthe Federation commit- 
tee on package differentials, sales con- 
tracts, etc., was held at the Federation 
office on Dec. 28, with Frank F. Reed, of 
Federation counsel, present. Using the 
Food Administration sales contract as a 
basis, a form of sales contract was adopt- 
ed at this meeting and sent to all mem- 
bers of the Federation, as well as being 
published in all the milling papers, and 
we believe it has been quite generally ob- 
served. At this same meeting package 
differentials were revised and were made 
public at the same time. 

Prices of sacks have undergone rapid 
changes during the last few months, and 
your secretary is advised by the chair- 
man of committee on package differen- 
tials that a revision of the differentials 
has been submitted to members of the 
committee, based on recent quotations; 
it is probable that a revised list of pack- 
age differentials. will shortly be recom- 
mended by the Federation committee and 
published. 

EXPORT TRADE 

Control of all, flour exports was exer- 
cised by the Grain Corporation until Jan- 
uary of this year, when restrictions were 
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removed on exports of flour to western 
hemisphere countries, with the exception 
of Cuba; restrictions as to Cuba were re- 
moved on Feb. 1, 1919. Many American 
millers had established trade 
connections in Cuba, and upon removal 
of restrictions they promptly proceeded 
relations with these 


valuable 


to renew business 
connections, and large quantities of flour 
were sold for shipment to Cuba, permits 
being readily secured from the War 
Trade Board and approved by the Grain 
Corporation. 

The result was that, with heavy re- 
ceipts of flour sold by the Grain Cor- 
poration, which because of strikes, etc., 
had not reached Cuba until about Feb. 1, 
there was a great surplus of flour at 
Cuban ports, at seaboard ready for ship- 
ment, and in transit from the mills to 
seaboard, when the Cuban authorities an- 
nounced that none of the American flour 
would be admitted unless the Cuban re- 
ceiver purchased two sacks of flour held 
by the Cuban government for each sack 
admitted. Cuban buyers at once pro- 
tested to the authorities and to their 
American mill connections, many of them 
threatening to refuse delivery of Ameri- 
can flour, or to honor drafts covering 
same. 

Your secretary was at Washington 
when this order was issued by the Cuban 
government, and made many calls upon 
the State department officials, demand- 
ing that American flour which had ‘been 
shipped be admitted by the Cuban gov- 
ernment. We declined to consider any 
of the compromises offered, and on 
March 10 announcement was made by the 
State department that all American flour 
which had been shipped from mills prior 
to Feb. 20 would be admitted to Cuba, 
and no restrictions placed upon its sale, 
provided Cuban buyers were furnished 
certified copies of bills of lading to prove 
that such shipments were made prior to 
Feb. 20. 

The Federation committee on export 
trade and legislation held a meeting at 
the Federation office on Jan. 10 and took 
steps to interest government authorities, 
as well as railroad and steamship of- 
ficials, in the matter of providing im- 
proved facilities for handling flour at 
seaboard and for securing proper stor- 
age facilities; the necessity of securing 
a return to the use of through export 





bill of lading was also recognized, and 
steps taken to bring this matter to the 
attention of government, railroad and 
steamship officials. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. generously 
offered to the committee the services of 
C. H. Cochran to make a survey of port 
facilities and to interview the authorities 
on the matters indicated; this offer was 
accepted, and Mr. Cochran spent some 
time in his investigation, making a pre- 
liminary report at the meeting of the 
committee on Jan. 10. The Federation 
committee then appointed Messrs. Coch- 
ran, Rothwell and Price to continue these 
activities, and these questions will doubt- 
less receive attention in the reports of the 
committee on export trade and legisla- 
tion, and of Mr. Price, as export agent. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF PLAN FOR PURCHASING 
FLOUR BY GRAIN CORPORATION 

At the meeting of directors and dele- 
gates on Aug. 30, the method of purchas- 
ing flour for export by the Grain Cor- 
poration was discussed, and it developed 
that there was great dissatisfaction 
among millers regarding the method then 
in force. After a very thorough discus- 
sion a committee was appointed to place 
before the Grain Corporation a proposi- 
tion that committees be named, repre- 
senting the various sections, to decide 
what would be a fair price for flour for 
export, and that the committee appointed 
by the meeting endeavor to secure from 
the Grain Corporation consent to a revi- 
sion of its methods along the lines in- 
dicated. 

A. L. Goetzmann was appointed chair- 
man of this committee, and the commit- 
tee conferred with Mr. Barnes in New 
York and covered the situation very ful- 
ly with him. Mr. Barnes stated, how- 
ever, that the Grain Corporation could 
not consider any change in its method of 
purchasing flour for export, which was 
upon a strictly competitive basis; this 
method of purchasing by the Grain Cor- 
poration is still being adhered to. 


LEGISLATION 


In order to reconcile the several ele- 
ments of the trade affected by the pro- 
visions of the decimal weight bill, that 
bill had to be revised in several particu- 
lars, and finally was practically rewrit- 
ten. Owing to the pressure of other 
matters, however, the bill failed of being 
reported to the House, and expired with 
the last session of Congress. We ‘feel 
that the bill, as at present drawn, will 
be supported by all elements of the trade, 
including the corn milling industry, and 
having the indorsement of the Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce, your officers feel confident 
that when introduced early in the next 
session of Congress, it will be acted up- 
on favorably. The time consumed in the 
revision of the bill has not been lost, as it 
is better to have the bill, when intro- 

_duced, have the approval of all interests 

affected, than to make changes in com- 
mittee to meet the demands of any fac- 
tor in the trade. 

A federal feedingstuffs bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
the day before the adjournment of the 
last session of Congress. It, of course, 
expired with that session of Congress, 
but will probably be revived during the 
next session. It contains provisions that 
would make it difficult for millers to ob- 
serve, and your officers will be on the 
alert so that it will not be put through 
without an opportunity to be heard. 

At the meeting of the committee on 
export trade and legislation on Jan. 10 
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the question of legislation necessary to 
carry out the President’s guaranty on the 
1919 wheat crop was discussed, and the 
committee recommended to President 
Kelly that the former divisional chair- 
men be appointed as a special legislative 
committee on this subject. This was 
done, and the members of that committee 
spent much time in Washington during 
the consideration of that legislation, ap- 
pearing before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, as well as interviewing in- 
fluential members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
senators and representatives generally; 
your secretary spent several ‘weeks in 
Washington in connection with this mat- 
ter. 

The bill (known as H. R. 15796) was 
finally passed near midnight the day be- 
fore Congress adjourned, and was signed 
by the President on March 4. While it 
does not contain all the provisions which 
the millers’ committee desired to have 
incorporated, it does contain features 
which afford protection and indemnifica- 
tion to millers, bakers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and retailers who buy in carload 
lots, from actual loss resulting from a 
change in the price of wheat caused by 
action of the government. It also pro- 
vides for preference being given to flour 
as against wheat in export trade. 

Control of trade in wheat and wheat 
flour will be conferred upon some fed- 
eral agency not yet named, and it is im- 
portant that millers secure proper recog- 
nition of the needs of the industry in any 
agreement or regulations under which 
they will operate. A full day (April 10) 


‘will be devoted to a discussion of the 


new law and plans for operating under 
its provisions; copies of the law have 
been mailed to all members, with a copy 
of proposed agreement submitted by the 
special legislative committee of the Fed- 
eration, intended to cover only the pro- 
tection and indemnification features of 
the law. A meeting of millers held at 
St. Louis on March 21 has submitted 
recommendations to the Federation, and 
these, as well as all other plans and sug- 
gestions, will be thoroughly discussed at 
the meeting of directors and delegates at 
Chicago on April 10, the day preceding 
the annual meeting. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


During the year there have been nu- 
merous changes proposed in the feeding- 
stuffs laws of several of the states; per- 
haps the most important are those pro- 
posed by the legislatures of Wisconsin 
and New York. Through Mr. Crocker, 
its chairman, the Federation committee 
on feedingstuffs laws has kept in touch 
with the situation, and has been repre- 
sented either by personal appearance, or 
by filing of briefs, where the interests 
of flour millers were jeopardized. We 
have already referred to the federal 
feedingstuffs bill introduced in the last 
Congress, and if introduced again we are 
prepared to act with the chairman of the 
Federation committee in opposing such 
features of this bill as would be a burden 
to millers. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation committee of the 
Federation has been unusually active 
during the year. The chairman of that 
committee, E. S. Wagner, has devoted 
several weeks to Federation work. The 
question of settlement of claims for loss 
and damage on grain in transit, proposed 
changes in milling in tfansit, and pro- 
posed increased minimum weights for car 
lots of grain products, have all received 


attention of the committee, and the best 


interests of millers looked after in every’ 


instance. 

As the committee report to be submit- 
ted to this meeting will cover these mat- 
ters very thoroughly, we will not take the 
risk of repeating them. ‘Your secretary 
feels, however, that the special thanks of 
the Federation are due Mr. Wagner for 
his time and attention to these matters, 
and that we should recognize the fact 
that his company, the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., has made a great sacrifice 
to enable him to do this work so ef- 
ficiently. 

GRAIN STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 


There has been no unusual activity 
along this line during the year. The Fed- 
eration was recognized by the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in being requested to ap- 
point a representative on a committee 
which is to make a survey of the various 
terminal markets of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains, with special refer- 
ence to inspection and grading, for the 
purpose of securing a standardization of 
inspection and grading of wheat in all 
the markets, The trip is expected to cov- 
er six weeks, and will be mostly at gov- 
ernment expense. 

Your officers feel that the Federation 
is to be congratulated in securing the 
consent of Roger S. Hurd, vice-president 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, to represent our organization on 
this survey, and we have no doubt that 
Mr. Hurd’s knowledge of the business 
will be quite an asset to the committee, 
and that the trip will result in benefits 
to the milling industry. 


RELEASE OF WHEAT BY GRAIN CORPORATION 


During the course of the Federation 
meeting held at Chicago on Dec. 5, the 
scarcity of milling wheat was brought to 
the attention of the meeting, and after 
discussion a committee was appointed, 
with E. V. Hoffman as chairman, with 
instructions to take any step necessary to 
secure release by the Grain Corporation 
of wheat needed by millers. The com- 
mittee named under Mr. Hoffman as 
chairman proceeded to take this matter 
up vigorously. A few weeks later, an- 
nouncement was made that the Grain 
Corporation would release wheat at the 
several markets at a price which reflected 
the guaranteed price plus carrying 
charges, etc. The Grain Corporation has 
since continued to release wheat to mill- 
ers at the guaranteed price plus accrued 
charges. 

FINANCE 

By reference to the financial statement 
accompanying this report, it will be not- 
ed that our receipts for the year took 
care of our needs, but it was necessary 
to call for an assessment from those mills 
which in 1916 signed pledges at the solici- 
tation of the Federation committee on 
finance and membership, subscribing va- 
rious amounts over and above the 
amounts which they were then paying, 
these pledges covering annual payments 
for three years. The amount received 
from this source, and from some mem- 
bers who declined to sign pledges, but 
have made additional subscriptions each 
year, was $7,419. It will be noted that 
expenditures for postage, printing, trav- 
elling and committee work were unusual- 
ly heavy, indicating greatly increased ac- 
tivity of our organization. 

Attention of directors and delegates is 
again asked to consideration of the 
finances of the Federation, in view of the 
fact that the pledges secured by the 
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committee On finance and membership 
have now all been fulfilled; and while our 
increased membership will naturally re- 
sult in increased revenues, your secre- 
tary asks earnest consideration of some 
plan for putting the Federation upon a 
sound financial basis, It may be that 
the present wide scope of Federation ac- 
tivities was not anticipated when the 
present basis of dues was established. If 
we are to continue activities along the 
lines of those indulged in during the last 
few years, we could not expect to se- 
cure results if we were to depend upon 
revenues received from dues alone. Your 
secretary therefore urges a careful con- 
sideration of this matter by directors and 
delegates. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Your secretary takes great pleasure in 
reporting the addition, as individual 
members, during the year, of 32 mills, 
with a total capacity of 29,000 bbls, and 
an increase in dues from this source of 
$2,014.80. We also admitted to affiliated 
membership the New York State Millers’ 
Association, North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation and the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association, with a total membership in 
these three organizations of 111 members, 
and an increase in dues from these 
sources of $750. The Ohio Millers’ State 
Association voluntarily increased its dues 
to the Federation during the past year 
by $300, and the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
voluntarily increased its dues by $25, 
making a total increase in revenues to the 
Federation from dues of $3,089 per year; 
the total of new members being 148. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
additions to the membership were spread 
over several months, many of the new 
members joining during the latter part 
of the present fiscal year, so that the in- 
crease in revenue from this source will 
not be apparent until the coming year. 


GENERAL 


There has been considerable discussion 
among millers as to the possibility of our 
taking advantage of the provisions of the 
Webb act, which make it possible for a 
combination for export trade only, under 
certain regulations and by the consent of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Your 
secretary has gone into this matter very 
carefully and discussed it numerous times 
with Messrs. Reed and Rogers, Federa- 
tion counsel. Our industry is somewhat 
different from other industries, in that at 
the present time there is practically but 
one purchasing agent for export trade, 
the Grain Corporation, and that corpora- 
tion buys for army, navy and Marine 
Corps, as well as for export, so that it is 
very doubtful whether millers can avail 
themselves of any possible advantage that 
might result from the formation of an 
organization to sell export flour under 
present conditions. 

In consideration of this subject, millers 
should bear in mind that such an organi- 
zation, if formed, would export “flour,” 
which would probably be exported under 
a standard mark, and millers could not 
hope to continue to use their brands in 
export trade. In order that directors and 
delegates may get the benefit of legal 
advice in this matter, we have asked Mr. 
Rogers, of Federation counsel, to be with 
us at this meeting and participate in any 
discussion that may arise following con- 
sideration of this report. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

It would seem from the reports made 

by a number of millers that the domestic 


flour consumption is still below normal, 
(Continued on page 236.) 
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THE MILLER NOT TO BLAME 

The cable which the President recent- 
ly sent to Mr. Barnes at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Hoover, requesting him to 
undertake the responsibility of being the 
head of the federal agency which will 
carry out the provisions of the wheat 
guaranty law, is heartily indorsed by the 
general sentiment prevailing in the mill- 
ing industry, which regards Mr. Barnes 
as pre-eminently fitted to perform this 
highly important and very difficult task. 

Apart from his ability, which undoubt- 
edly is very great, Mr. Barnes, as presi- 
dent of the Grain Corporation, has had 
a vast amount of valuable experience and 
has been wise enough to profit by it. If 
the responsibility of administering the 
new act were to be undertaken by an in- 
experienced man, or by the ordinary 
government functionary, untrained in 
provisional organization, it would take 
him six months to discover and remedy 
mistakes which Mr. Barnes has already 
learned to avoid. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Barnes will 
accede to the request of the President, and 
an assurance to that effect will be most 
welcome to the milling and grain trade. 
It is asking a great deal of one who has 
already given two years of his time to 
public service without any recompense 
except constant criticism, but Mr, Barnes 
is not one to dodge his duty as long as he 
is able to make the sacrifice necessary. 
to perform it. 

The work of carrying out the provisions 
of the guaranty act will be difficult and 
exacting, and its faithful performance is 
apt to be its sole reward. Should he un- 
dertake it, Mr. Barnes is entitled to the 
co-operation and support of all who are 
affected by or concerned in the working 
out of the complicated problem created 
by a government guaranty of the price 
of wheat which covers a period after the 
time when it is necessary. 

The Northwestern Miller expects to be 
as consistent in its support of Mr. Barnes 
as it has been in that of Mr. Hoover, 
but it will, of course, continue to reserve 
the right to express its honest difference 
of opinion, should there arise issues in the 
future when such expressions are justi- 
fied by the facts. A support that was 
blindly subservient would be valueless 
and, being obviously innocuous, would ex- 
ercise no influence whatever. 

According to a statement recently 
made, Mr. Barnes holds that the present 
advance in wheat is due to the fact that 
current deliveries from the farm have 
been insufficient to meet milling require- 
ments. He proposes to reduce the price 
of wheat first by refusing to sell wheat or 
wheat flour to neutral governments, and 
by reducing purchases of wheat flour for 
relief to liberated countries; second, if 
“all these factors fail to control the price 
of flour in the United States at a reason- 
able level,” to “relax import restrictions 
and allow wheat and wheat flour to en- 
ter the United States from Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia.” 

While Mr. Barnes would in this state- 
ment seem tacitly to place the onus of 
high-priced flour upon the millers of the 
country, and his remedy would be in ef- 
fect to penalize them by depriving them 
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of export trade and admitting wheat from 
other countries until the price reached “a 
reasonable level,” his intention is really 
to show the grain grower the futility of 
holding back wheat in expectation of 
higher prices, and, if possible, to discour- 
age the upward tendency of wheat prices. 
Surely Mr. Barnes will not maintain that 
at present prices American millers are 
making more than an extremely moderate 
profit—in many cases no profit whatever 
—on their output. 

He certainly knows that in reducing 
the demand, as he proposes to do by 
limiting the export trade, he will curtail 
production, thereby increasing and not 
lessening the cost per barrel; this is rudi- 
mentary accounting, and one almost feels 
like apologizing for suggesting it to a 
man of business. 

The price of flour inevitably depends 
upon the price of wheat. If, as Mr. 
Barnes supposes, the cause of the high 
price of the latter is due to lack of de- 
liveries from the farm in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet milling needs, this, in turn, 
certainly indicates that the surplus crop 
of the past year has already been mar- 
keted and the farmers have but little 
more wheat to sell. 

If, in anticipation of a continuing war 
and a great foreign demand, the Grain 
Corporation administered by Mr. Barnes 
and his associates has industriously gath- 
ered together the surplus wheat crop of 
the country, taken it to terminals, paid a 
price for it plus storage and other 
charges, and even entered into contracts 
with foreign governments for its future 
delivery, does not the responsibility for 
the existing price of wheat rest more 
upon the Grain Corporation than upon 
denuded farms or, least of all, upon mill- 
ers compelled to pay a premium upon 
wheat in order to operate their mills? 

With the utmost consideration for the 
perplexities and difficulties of the Grain 
Corporation, it would be wholly unjust 
to permit it to escape responsibility for 
the legitimate results of its policy, or 
allow the unfortunate miller to be made 
a scapegoat. 

The solution of the problem is very 
simple, but it is not to be found in infer- 
entially placing the blame for an awk- 
ward situation upon innocent people. 
When a government for any purpose, 
good or bad, corners wheat, there comes 
a time, as in the case of private persons 
who attempt the same thing, when a set- 
tlement becomes necessary. In this in- 
stance, the government did not corner the 
wheat for gainful purposes, but for pro- 
tection against the possible requirements 
of war; nevertheless, the result is the 
same so far as the public is concerned: 
high prices for wheat, and consequent 
high prices for flour. 

It may be possible to stop exportation, 
as Mr. Barnes proposes, or even to “relax 
import restrictions” and admit wheat and 
flour free from other countries, although 
this presupposes the right of the Grain 
Corporation to override existing tariff 
laws, but these remedies will be power- 
less materially to lower the price of flour 
as long as the price of wheat remains on 
its present basis. 

Whatever may be the cause of the pres- 






ent high price of wheat and the conse- 
quent high price of flour, whether it be 
the unwillingness of farmers to make de- 
liveries or their inability to do so, the 
result of the policy of the Grain Corpo- 
ration in buying too much of the crop 
and selling it to foreign governments, or 
to speculation on the part of those who 
hold the grain, the miller must be acquit- 
ted of all responsibility for it, and should 
not be penalized by having his export 
trade curtailed, thereby reducing his out- 
put and forcing him still further to ad- 
vance the price of flour. 

The miller makes the price of his prod- 
uct according to the price of the raw 
material. Given cheap wheat, he will 
produce cheap flour; if, however, wheat 
is dear, it is inevitable that flour will be 
correspondingly high. Nevertheless, there 
is this to be said; that millers should not 
encourage high prices on wheat at the 
present critical time. If, as alleged, there 
is no surplus on this year’s crop, millers 
should do their utmost to prevent a sta- 
tistical shortage from becoming the ex- 
cuse for a speculative market that will 
go to an extreme of price. 


Within ninety days a new and abun-— 


dant crop will begin to come into the 
market; the price of this wheat is defi- 
nitely fixed and, meantime, millers should 
do their utmost to keep the price down, 
basing the cost of their flour upon the 
actual cost of the wheat they make it 
from, rather than upon the temporary 
market price. This is their duty to the 
consumer and, in the end, will prove the 
wisest policy for themselves. 


AN INVENTOR’S STORY 

The death of Joseph La Croix, which 
occurred in Minneapolis, on March 21, at 
the age of eighty-seven, recalls a ro- 
mance, or perhaps what more properly 
should be called a tragedy, of the mill- 
ing industry, known to the older mem- 
bers of the trade, but probably never 
heard of by the younger generation of 
millers, 

The middlings purifier was actually in- 
vented in France. It was fully and ac- 
curately described in a French work by 
Benoit, published in 1863, and Perrigault 
secured a patent for a middlings purifier 
in France on August 16, 1860. Edmund 
N. La Croix, a native of France, intro- 
duced and built the first purifier in 
America. The purifier by Perrigault 
may have been the original of his ma- 
chine, but had not La Croix built a simi- 
lar one in Minneapolis in 1870, the proc- 
ess it inaugurated would not have been 
known until later, if ever, and the loss 
to the trade, especially in the North- 
west, would have been incalculable. 

The following account of the misfor- 
tunes of La Croix and his heirs is taken 
from “The Story of a Grain of Wheat”: 
“The poor man received nothing from 
the machine which made millions for oth- 
ers and changed the industrial future of 
the Northwest. . . La Croix was an 
educated Frenchman, but he was wnac- 
customed to business ways and lacked 
knowledge of the English language. He 
came to Minneapolis in 1870, and there 
built for a miller the first purifier known 
in America. : 

“For ten months the machine was op- 
erated, successfully in the main, al- 
though it was crude. La Croix was im- 
mersed in his work, constantly experi- 
menting and devising improvements. One 
fault with the device was that it became 
clogged with flour. The Frenchman 
planned an automatic brush to overcome 
this difficulty, but was slow in perfecting 
it, and careless in discussing his plans. 


< 
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In the ‘same mill in which the purifier 
was being operated there was employed 
a stone-dresser . . . who realized the 
possibilities of the machine and lost no 
time in securing control of it for him- 
self. He claimed to have invented the 
purifier and the attached travelling 
brush, and perhaps he did apply the 
brush to the machine. 

“While La Croix was experimenting 
and dreaming, this stone-dresser, Smith, 
secured patents, and thenceforth posed 
as the creator of the modern purifier. 
He went to Jackson, Michigan, with his 
patents, and there succeeded in interest- 
ing capitalists in the invention. In 1878, 
the Smith Middlings Purifier Company 
was organized. The patents obtained by 
Smith were vested in a _ corporation 
formed for the purpose of controlling 
all purifier patents obtainable, and the 
Smith company was licensed as sole man- 
ufacturers under it. 

“In order to secure a monopoly of the 
purifier business, suits were brought 
against millers who were operating puri- 
fiers not made under Smith’s patents. 
By this time the value of the machine 
had become known, the new process of 
milling had started, and thousands of 
purifiers were in use. The suits were 
met by the millers, who joined together 
to protect themselves in an organization 
called The Millers’ National Association. 
The litigation cost the allied millers one 
hundred thousand dollars for attorneys’ 
fees in obtaining evidence and preparing 
to meet the issue in court. In 1880, while 
the suits were pending, with every pros- 
pect of a decision favorable to the mill- 
ers, the matter was, for some unknown 
reason, settled out of court by a com- 
promise whereby the purifier claimants 
agreed to dismiss the suits and the mem- 
bers of the millers’ association were li- 
censed under a royalty to use the puri- 
fiers in their possession, they agreeing 
to thereafter purchase no ‘infringing’ 
machine. 

“This gave the Smith company,a vir- 
tual monopoly of the purifier business, 
and competing concerns were forced to 
abandon the field. The unfortunate La 
Croix, meantime, chagrined at being out- 
witted, left Minneapolis and soon after 
died, broken-hearted and poor. He be- 
queathed his patents to his family. Dur- 
ing the litigation between the owners of 
the Smith patents and the millers, the 
wife and daughters of La Croix were liv- 
ing in Rochester, New York, in humble 
circumstances. To them came the legal 
representatives of the purifier company, 
offering a large sum for the La Croix 
patents, which were needed to strengthen 
the claimants’ suits. 

“Knowing that the object of the puri- 
fier company was to harass the trade, 
and relying upon the individual assur- 
ance of millers that their action would be 
properly appreciated, the heirs of La 
Croix, with a rare spirit of self-denial, 
refused this offer, although they were 
greatly in need of money. La Croix’s - 
brother organized the La Croix Purifier 
Company in Indianapolis, and sought to 
manufacture machines under his broth- 
er’s patents for the benefit of the La 
Croix heirs. In this undertaking he was 
succeeding reasonably well, when the set- 
tlement of 1880 between the millers and 
the purifier claimants occurred. This 
gave a monopoly of the business to the 
Smith company, and the very millers 
who had profited by the honorable con- 
duct of the La Croix heirs made it im- 
possible for them to gain a living by 
making and selling purifiers. 

“This act of ingratitude was probably 
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completed by the Millers’ National As- 
sociation without a realizing sense of its 
effect upon its defenseless allies, the La 
Croix family. It is hard to believe that 
reputable millers would deliberately 
abandon those who had been loyal to 
them in their long fight, and it is pos- 
sible, though inexcusable, that in their 
anxiety to conclude a tedious and ex- 
pensive contest, they forgot the exist- 
ence of these modest but deserving peo- 
ple; otherwise they might easily have 
provided in some way for a satisfactory 
purchase of the La Croix patents, and 
thus have properly acknowledged and 
rewarded the loyalty of the family. 

“The result meant ruin for the unfor- 
tunate heirs of La Croix. The manufac- 
tory at Indianapolis was abandoned and 
the little family in time came to know 


absolute and bitter destitution.” At in-. 


tervals attempts were made partially to 
rectify the injustice done its members, 
but it is difficult to collect a moral ob- 
ligation and, although several subscrip- 
‘tions were raised they were inadequate 
permanently to provide for the surviv- 
ing heirs. 

After suffering many vicissitudes, 

Joseph La Croix and his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Edmund N. La Croix, came to 
Minneapolis some years ago. Since then 
they have been taken care of by means 
of a modest pension subscribed by a few 
members of the trade familiar with the 
facts of the case and willing to con- 
tribute for this purpose. For several 
years Mr. La Croix has been confined to 
his home by the illness from which he 
finally died. 
* Mrs. La Croix is sixty-one years old 
and is left alone by the death of her hus- 
band, her nearest relatives residing in 
Canada. She is an educated and highly 
intelligent lady who, had her father been 
less unfortunate, might well have shared 
in the great prosperity which his inven- 
tion brought to the Northwest. As it 
was, she has derived practically no ma- 
terial benefit from the purifier which has 
been the means of changing the entire 
character of spring wheat flour, thereby 
making thousands of people wealthy and 
successful. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Light Demand—Mills Holding 
Prices Firm—Resellers Not Much in 
Evidence—Millfeed Steady 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., April 15.—Market firm 
on flour for mill shipment, with quiet 
demand. Not much reselling at present. 
The strike of telephone operators this 
morning has seriously interfered with 
local business. Spring patents, mill 
shipment, are quoted at $12.85@13.55 
for special short, and $12@12.75 for 
standard; hard winter patents, $12@ 
12.50; soft winter patents, $11.75@12.25; 
soft winter straights, $11.50@12; spring 
first clears, $9.50@10.50,—all in 100’s. 
Millfeed quiet and steady. Corn prod- 
ucts in fair demand and firmly held. 
Oatmeal steady. Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Flour mar- 
ket very dull, only small scattered orders 
coming from domestic buyers, and trad- 
ing is of a holiday nature. Wheat feed 
demand dull, and prices easier. Several 
ears of bran and middlings were offered, 
which drew no bid; other feedstuffs firm 
and in fair demand. Perrer Deruien. 


Cuicaco, Itt., April 15—As has been 
the case for about two weeks, business 
done by millers direct is more satisfac- 
tory in the central states and to the 
eastern markets than with millers’ agents 
and flour brokers. Most mills are quite 
firm in their tations, an average for 
95 per cent both the Northwest 


inter wheat 


and Southwest rary around $11.50, and 
several mills asking $11.90. W: 
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flour is none too plentiful, and indica- 
tions point toward still less of this prod- 
uct being offered until the new crop is 
ready to move. C. H. Cmarren. 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., April 15.—Flour 
firm, and the mills in some cases have 
further advanced their limits. Demand, 
however, only moderate. Millfeed * in 
ample supply, but trade quiet and 
spring bran 50c ton lower. Quotations, 
car lots, including sacks: soft winter 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $47.50@48.50 ton; 
spring bran, $46@47. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 


VOTE ON ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Chamber of Commerce Referendum Results 
in Recommendation of Changes in Legisla- 
tion Affecting Trade Organizations 


Wasurnoton, D. C., April 12.—Recon- 
sideration by Congress of all anti-trust 
legislation is recommended by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States as 
the result of a referendum vote of the 
business interests of the country repre- 
sented in trade and commercial organiza- 
tions. Complete returns from the ref- 
erendum, made public recently, show that 
the constituent membership of the cham- 
ber voted in favor of all four proposals 
advanced by the special committee. 

The proposals and the vote follow: 

Congress should be asked immediately 
to consider the present situation of all 
statutes constituting our anti-trust legis- 
lation—for, 1,543; against, 51. 

In reconsideration of existing anti- 
trust legislation there should be formula- 
tion of standards of general business con- 
duct to be administered by a supervisory 
body—for, 1,159; against, 389. 

An enlarged Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should be made the supervisory body 
—for, 1,102; against, 437, 

In view of the importance of the func- 
tions of the Trade Commission as they 
would exist, the membership of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should be in- 
creased to nine—for, 1,104; against, 422. 

The committee’s report and the results 
of the vote are significant, in view of the 
fact that the subject of anti-trust legis- 
lation will be taken up at the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the chamber, to be held 
at St. Louis, April 28 to May 1. 

The committee drawing up the report 
is headed by Rush C. Butler, of Chicago, 
chairman. Other members are Silas B. 
Adams, of Portland, Maine, William C. 
Coffin, of Pittsburgh, William J. Dean, 
of St. Paul, Alfred B. Koch, of Toledo, 
Ohio, William L. Saunders and Henry R. 
Seager, of New York, Alexander W. 
Smith, of Atlanta, and I. C. White, of 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

In connection with its recommenda- 
tions the committee pointed out that 
there is special occasion for reconsidera- 
tion of anti-trust legislation in the period 
of readjustment following the war. It 
said: 

“New and difficult economic problems 
will arise, for the control and solution of 
which existing legislation can scarcely be 
adequate. Many of these will be pro- 
jected into the post-bellum period from 
the controls set up with official sanction 
during the war. Not all of these con- 
trols en been peer ag | conducted; per- 
haps most frequently they have been ar- 
ranged by the industries themselves, and 
given official approval and official super- 
vision.” 

A brief review given by the commit- 
tee of the history of anti-trust legislation 
since 1890 shows successive steps taken 
to control monopoly and agreements in 
restraint of noes and leads the com- 
mittee to this declaration: 

“Such a brief outline as has been pre- 
sented indicates the immediate need, at 
a time when commerce and industry face 
new problems, for a restatement of our 
anti-trust coyer in a form that will 
be at once clear and comprehensive. At 
present there is an accumulation of 20 
or more statutes resulting from about 30 
years of legislation. Some of the provi- 
sions of these statutes involve difficulties 
which cause them to be seldom, if ever, 
invoked. 

“An example is the section of the 
Sherman act, which authorizes seizure 
and condemnation of goods. Even if it 
were conceded that in the course of some 
180 proceedings which have been insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice the 
interpretation of the Sherman act has 
been established, later enactments have 











departed from the language of the Sher- 
man act, and the new phrases leave great 
opportunity for perfectly honest doubt. 

his is a time which peculiarly necessi- 
tates certainty in our national policies 
affecting economic problems. 

“If it was true, as the President said 
in 1914, that nothing then discouraged 
business enterprise like the necessity of 
running a risk of falling under the con- 
demnation of the law before it is pos- 
sible to make sure just what the law is, 
this discouragement operates with great- 
ly increased effect at a time when the 
special concentration of business activity 
for the war is being succeeded by con- 
ditions which contain more uncertainties 
than have ever before existed.” 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices About Unchanged—Bran LEasier— 
Middlings Scarce—Shippers Holding Off— 
Country Mills Underselling Minneapolis 


MitwavKkeE, Wis., April 14.—Millfeed 
for the week shows but little change in 
prices. Most mills are sold ahead, and 
have nothing to offer except for May 
shipment. Brokers are quoting at less 
money than some of the mills ask for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Bran 
was easier, and the demand has fallen 
off. Middlings are strong and scarce, and 
will in all probability hold firm and at a 
good premium over bran. 

Shippers are holding off on May ship- 
ment for all kinds of feed, believing 
that prices will be lower as the season 
advances. Rye feed was very slow sale, 
and shippers are doing but little; offer- 
ings have been made at $1 ton under the 
price of bran. Shippers have consider- 
able feed coming from mills for first half 
of April which has not been delivered. 

There was an easier feeling in the 
southwestern markets, and offerings have 
been made on a par with the Northwest, 
but this did not bring any volume of 
business, as shippers had made liberal 
purchases for April and are anxious to 
dispose of what they have before making 
new contracts. Trade in the central 
states continues fairly good, but not as 
brisk as a week or two ago, most of the 
business beiag in mixed cars, 

Some of the northwestern country mills 
are offering feed at considerably less 
money than Minneapolis, and jobbers are 
picking up from that source sufficient to 
fill their needs. 

Eastern business continues slow, the 
only demand being for transit stuff. 
Bids received from eastern dealers for 
round lots of bran and middlings are 
below shippers’ ideas of present values, 
and very little business was done the 
past week. May feed was discounted $1 
@1.50 ton under April, but did not meet 
with encouragement from eastern buyers. 

Gluten feed continues strong, with 
demand good for April and May ship- 
ment, and with the strength in the corn 
there is no likelihood of any immediate 
decline. Hominy feed was scarce, but 
demand was not in evidence at the pre- 
vailing high prices. Mills are operating 
lightly, and the output of feed is very 
small for this time of the year. 

Wisconsin trade, which is usually brisk 
at this season, has fallen off sharply. 
Most dealers have sufficient stocks on 
hand to last until pastures are in shape 
for grazing. The demand for barley feed 
has dropped off considerably, owing to 
the sharp advance the past week. Choice 
wheat screenings are salable, but low- 
grades are dull and neglected, owing to 
the high prices. H. N. Wuson. 








Cuban Import Restrictions 

The War Trade Board announces, for 
the information of exporters in the Unit- 
ed States, that it has been informed that 
the regulations of the director of sub- 
sistence of the Cuban government, pro- 
viding that all persons in Cuba importing 
wheat flour shipped to Cuba after Feb. 
20, 1919, shall purchase an equal amount 
of wheat flour from the director of sub- 
sistence, have been extended for an addi- 
tional month, and will be in effect until 


May 20, 1919. 

Apparently the Cuban food adminis- 
tration has decided to absolutely go back 
on its statement made on March 18, to 
the effect that on April 20 it would sell 
out all its flour and relinquish control of 


flour supplies. 


April 16, 1919 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
Apr. 13 Apr. 14 


Apr.12 Apr.5 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....392,045 376,445 162,555 372,775 





St. Paul ....... 11,875 10,668 ...... weosee 
Duluth-Superior 21,365 18,955 16,925 13,460 
Milwaukee ..... 11,600 12,000 1,800 11,000 

Totals ....... 436,785 418,063 181,280 397,235 


Outside mills*..234,655 215,376 86,330 150,035 





Ag’gate sprg.671,440 633,439 267,610 547,270 
St. Louis ...... 41,100 41,600 11,600 33,280 
St. Louist ..... 53,800 54,500 27,300 60,300 
Buffalo ........ 133,825 119,800 125,800 117,400 
Rochester ..... 12,900 12,200 7,000 13,800 
Chicago ....... 23,500 23,260 7,250 22,760 
Kansas City.... 68,300 66,300 27,150 62,800 
Kansas City}...281,729 282,834 114,165 225,470 
Omaha ........ TEVSO BSGOS scccve ceases 
Toledo ........ 36,880 38,830 12,300 26,300 
Toledof ....... 55,214 49,376 17,620 61,095 


Nashville** ....115,564 98,565 64,410 102,090 
Portland, Oreg.. 33,141 30,773 25,600 17,825 
Seattle ........ 81,500 22,030 27,800 22,190 
Tacoma ....... 19,350 30,785 27,785 20,503 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 13 Apr. 14 
Apr. 12 Apr.5 1918 1917 

5 72 31 


Minneapolis ...... 7 72 
BO, POS cccvoseecs 61 46 we $a 
Duluth-Superior .. 57 61 38 37 
Outside mills* .... 69 68 35 61 

Average spring.. 63 59 33 65 
Milwaukee ......., 64 67 14 92 
Be, EBD cc cccscce 81 82 23 66 
St. Louist ........ 69 70 35 65 
BOTS icccsiccecss 80 72 75 71 
Rochester ........ 70 66 46 67 
Pr eee 90 89 17 85 
Kansas City ...... 83 81 33 88 
Kansas Cityt ..... 67 69 38 76 
Omaha ......eeeee 62 77 re es 
TONGS? escecccsccs 77 81 26 55 
TOleGOE .ccscccece 63 75 31 60 
Nashville**® ....... 54 52 31 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 77 72 77 52 
Seattle ..cscesesee 67 47 59 54 
PRCOMA .ccccccese 33 54 48 35 

TRAM viciaceacs 69 69 38 65 
Minnesota-Dakotas 63 59 33 65 
Other states ...... 69 70 39 66 


Flour output for week ending April 12 at 
all above points shows no increase over week 
ending April 5. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Injunction Against Food Administration 
Enforcement Division to Be Set Aside— 
Auditors Will Determine Issue 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 12.—A set- 
tlement has been effected between the 
Topeka Flour Mills Co. and the Enforce- 
ment Division of the Food Administra- 
tion. The matter will be settled out of 
court, and the injunction asked for by 
the milling company set aside. The 
agreement is that auditors of both the 
company and the Food Administration 
go over the books, and the conclusion 
reached be binding on both parties. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








BIG CANADIAN PURCHASES 


Wheat Export Co. Places Orders for 750,000 
Bblis Spring Wheat Flour—Busi- 
ness Greatly Helped 


Toronto, Ont., April 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., divided another large flour order 
among Canadian millers on Monday. 
This amounted to 750,000 bbls of spring 
wheat flour, at $10.55 per bbl, jute, de- 
livered Montreal, first half May. Some 
orders for Ontario spring wheat flour 


are also being placed. This gives Ca- 


nadian mills 1,500,000 bbls of export 
trade within a week. A. H. Batey. 





Winter Wheat Wants Rain 
- Sz. Louis, Mo., April 15.—(Special 
Telegram )—All reports on the condition 
of the growing wheat crop throughout 
Missouri and southern Illinois continue 
very good, but nearly all sections will 
need rain in a week or 10 days. A light 
rainfall last night was of some benefit, 
but further rains would be very welcome. 
Perer Derren. 
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DEBATE ON PRICE GUARANTY ‘PLAN 





Plan Prepared by Special Committee Outlined and Explained by Mr. Bell 
—St. Louis Millers’ Plan Presented— Methods Suggested by 
Other Millers— Committee Appointed to Consider 
Question and Report at Friday Meeting 


Cuicaco, Int., April 12.—Not in many 
years has a meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation evoked so great inter- 
est among millers as the two-day session 
in Chicago, Thursday and Friday last. 
About 200 millers, representing every 
section of the country, including a 
considerable delegation from the Pacific 
Coast, were in attendance, and, contrary 
to the practice at most meetings in the 
past, nearly every miller remained at the 
meetings up to the moment of adjourn- 
ment. 

The subject of greatest interest was, 
of course, the question of plans for han- 
dling the wheat crop and operating mills 
under the price guaranty law. Nearly all 
of the time of both days was devoted to 
discussion of this subject and to formu- 
lating plans for representation of the in- 
dustry in its relations with the govern- 
ment through the agency of the Federa- 
tion. The fact that millers were of many 
minds on the subject early became ap- 
parent, and the discussion of plans was 
at times heated, and barely escaped be- 
coming acrimonious. 


Opening of the Thursday Meeting 


Although the Thursday meeting had 
been called as a gathering of directors 
and delegates of the Federation, it early 
developed that limiting the proceedings 
to delegates from the various milling 
organizations would restrict the expres- 
sion of the industry. After a somewhat 
troublesome parliamentary tangle, a so- 
lution of the problem was found through 
the adjournment of the formal meeting 
of delegates and directors, following 
which the meeting resolved itself into a 
mass gathering. E. M. Kelly, president 
of the Federation, was elected chairman, 
and A. P. Husband secretary. 

The chairman announced that all sug- 
gestions and plans, by whomsoever pro- 
posed, should be presented in turn to the 
meeting, after which the entire question 
should be thrown open to general debate. 


Mr. Bell’s Address 


James F. Bell, chairman of the special 
committee on legislation, made up of the 
chairmen of the former Milling Division, 
was first called upon, and presented the 
committee’s plan. The text of Mr. Bell’s 
address was as follows: 


I was asked to come here to present 
the report of the special legislative com- 
mittee appointed by the president of the 
Federation. I see no reason why we can- 
not kill two birds with one stone, and 
present it here. I think it will save us 
doing the same thing tomorrow. It is a 
matter of very large scope, and if you 
will bear with me I will attempt to re- 
view some of the conditions which actu- 
ated the committee in its work and in the 
report which it has made to the Federa- 
tion. 

A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Before we take into consideration the 
issues with which the milling fraternity 
of the United States is confronted, we 
must establish clearly in our minds its 
relation to the economic and industrial 
situation. The problems are national. 
Therefore the relationship of the indi- 
vidual becomes secondary to that of the 
public. 

Despite the fact that the milling indus- 
try of the country has suffered to a very 
considerable extent under governmental 
control, through the disruption in our 
business, in our quality, in our operation, 
and the burden has been a heavy one, 
yet the public mind does not appreciate 
that fact. It sees in the solution of this 
wheat — a means of meeting these 
other issues with which the country is 
confronted. Wheat i$ the basic food- 
stuff, and about it pivots the solution of 
the great economic, industrial and even 
social problems. 

Congress, wisely or unwisely, in at- 
tempting to stimulate the production of 
wheat in this country, offered to guar- 
antee to the producer for his wheat a 
price, and if we are to judge by the re- 


sults it was eminently successful, for we 
are now faced with the possibilities of a 
crop 50 per cent larger than we have ever 
experienced before, a crop not only suf- 
ficient to meet our own demands but to 
furnish a surplus for foreign countries 
which, even if the demand existed, we 
would be unable to handle because of the 
physical limitations of our wheat ma- 
chinery, our transportation and our 
ports. 

There are reports of crops in other 
parts of the world reasonably assuring. 
The loss which may occur in these other 
countries will not, in my opinion, repre- 
sent the difference of what we would 
normally ship in export and what the 
physical limits of our ports would permit 
to pass in export. 


A SHORTAGE STILL POSSIBLE 


While these conditions are indicated, of 
course there remain several months yet 
before we reach harvest, so that in these 
considerations we are dealing largely with 
prospects. Many causes may occur which 
will change the entire outlook, and there- 
fore in our deliberations we must frame 
them along lines which will permit a 
free operation under conditions of short- 
age, surplus or sufficiency. The agita- 
tion which arises at this time, however, 
is conceived in the thought that we will 
have this big surplus, and that the pres- 
ence of these accumulations may not only 
cause dislocations, but greatly enhance 
the liability of the government. 


INTERNATIONAL “PIPE LINES” 


Mr. Hoover, in an address in New 
York on April 30, 1918, stated that “in 
normal times the stabilization of the price 
of wheat may be likened to the level of 
water in a vessel which is connected by 
pipes with several other vessels. The 
pipes connecting these vessels are the 
lines of ocean transportation, and in or- 
dinary times transportation flows over 
these routes as easily as water through 
an open channel, and an automatic price 
stabilization is maintained throughout the 
world,” 

At the time when Mr. Hoover used this 
simile the channels connecting Australia, 
India and the Argentine had been cut off 
or restricted, and our market was with- 
out the influence which supplies from 
these sections would normally exert; in 
other words, it was without a balance 
wheel, and being practically the only 
source of supply in a situation of unlim- 
ited demand, required stabilization of 
prices to prevent undue enhancement. 

In the condition which we are rapidly 
approaching, this situation is almost re- 
versed. The lines of transportation be- 
tween these different sources of supply 
have been resumed, and it is natural to 
suppose that whatever wheat is available 
in those countries will find its way to 
and exert its influence on the markets 
of the world. It is almost safe to pre- 
dict that the supply is greater than the 
demand, but further than this, even 
though the demand exceeded the supply, 
a condition may present itself to the 
United States where, in spite of the de- 
mand and with a surplus in hand, the 
machinery for handling it, the lines of 
transportation and port facilities, would 
be physically unable to take care of it 
in its entirety. " 

Under such a breakdown we would be 
left with an unmovable surplus which, 
while the market for it exists, yet be- 
cause of its immobility becomes a de- 
pressing, if not a destroying, influence 
of value. Under these circumstances, 
with such possibilities, the potential risks 
involved would destro e confidence 
necessary in the handling and fimancing 
of the commodity. 

These facts must be given very careful 
consideration by the many who incline to 
the theory that the government should 
immediately take steps to effect settle- 
ment directly with the farmer in the 
terms of the a permit grain 
to flow forward in normal channels 
of trade at the world’s price. 


The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment are, of course, self-evident. It 
would: not only permit the commercial 
machinery to re-establish itself, but it 
would be a big step in restoring condi- 
tions to normal. What we are trying to 
get back to is the law of supp! and de- 
mand. The trouble is not with the law 
itself, but with the interposition of arti- 
ficial conditions which have for the time 
being interfered with its proper func- 
tioning. 

With the possibilities of glut and a 
large unmovable surplus, the mere resto- 
ration of the normal commercial machin- 
ery for marketing the grain crops of 
the United States would not insure prop- 
er operation unless there was an under- 
lying foundation of stability upon which 
the confidence necessary for normal trad- 
ing could be based. Financial institu- 
tions would be slow in coming forward 
with the necessary means unless they had 
assurances against depression in values 
which might otherwise readily occur. 


GOVERNMENT MUST TAKE HOLD 


In view of these facts it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive the impossibility of in- 
dividualistic action on the part of any 
industry. The government, in the face of 
these conditions, is going to look upon 
these problems as its own. Its interest 
will be with the producer and the great 
consuming public. Consideration of the 
commercial elements will be secondary, 
and only in so far as it furnishes the 
requisite machinery for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

We must not overlook for one moment 
that the government has the matter in 
charge, and has appointed a continuing 
agency. It has conferred upon this con- 
tinuing agency almost unlimited powers. 
It is responsible to no one but the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is vital- 
ly concerned in matters of national and 
international moment. He has neither 
the time nor the inclination to look into 
the details of this matter and, naturally, 
is going to intrust it to those who have 
already demonstrated their efficiency in 
the public interest. 

This industry is in no position to di- 
rect. The power of discretion lies with 
the continuing agency. The text of the 
law itself is not mandatory but optional, 
and will so be construed. While we 
must concede a proper consideration for 
industry, the continuing agency’s judg- 
ment of what is proper will be largely 
tempered by the responsive attitude of 
the industry itself. If this is broad in 
scope and has the public interest at heart, 
it will receive a hearing, but the moment 
it evidences self-interest, suspicion will 
be created, and you will lose the poten- 
tial benefits which lie within the act it- 
self, 


PROTECTING THE MILLER 


Congress, when it took under consid- 
eration last February the question of ad- 
ditional legislation to fulfill the obliga- 
tions which it had incurred by reason of 
the original legislative act of Aug. 10, 
1917, had all these numerous involve- 
ments in mind. Plainly there were two, 
and only two, interests considered—those 
of the producer and the consumer. Had 
it not been for the activities of the Fed- 
eration and the representation which its 
special committee made before Congress, 
it is safe to say that the industrial ele- 
ments which translate wheat into edible 
products would not have been afforded 
the necessary protection or means of 
functioning without great potential risks. 

The committee which was appointed by 
the president of the Federation was a 
very active body. All its meetings were 
held with full attendance. The problem 
was addressed entirely from a national 
standpoint, and without individual or 
sectional interests. The presentation of 
the case before Congress was. brief; its 
very brevity carried with it clarity and 
a note of sincerity’ which won confidence 
for its cogtentions. 

The features of essential interest to 
the miller in the bill as passed are three: 

First: protection or indemnification 
against actual loss on account of ab- 
normal fluctuations in the price of wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Second: that in export, flour shall be 
given preference to wheat. 

Third: limitation on the importations 
of flour in the United States whereby, if 
the government’s liability under the 
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wheat guaranty is enhanced, counter- 
vailing duties may be established the 
same as on the importations of wheat. 


MERITS OF THE LAW 

While the act itself may not prove sat- 
isfactory to all concerned, I want to as- 
sure you that it was the very best that 
could be obtained. In so far as those 
features which pertain to the millers 
were concerned, it was a very delicate 
matter to handle. With the attitude of 
Congress and the country at large, I 
think you will agree that it was rather 
unusual to have incorporated in such a 
bill the protection and indemnification 
of an industry. 

This was secured only through repre- 
sentation that it did not seek benefits 
or guaranteed profits, but only the means 
of functioning in supplying the public 
with its necessary supply of breadstuffs 
without the dangers of financial disas- 
ter, and here I want to say that success, 
as obtained, in very large measure is due 
to the untiring and devoted efforts of 
your secretary, Mr. Husband. 

During the closing hours of the sixty- 
fifth session of Congress that body sat 
long and late. It had many vital issues 
under consideration. It was difficult to 
secure audiences. It was almost impos- 
sible to foresee and provide against nu- 
merous contingences which arose from 


' time to time and threatened the entire 


passage of the bill. Mr. Husband’s con- 
stant attendance and his close attention 
and application to detail in many in- 
stances turned the tide and brought suc- 
cess at the moment when it seemed 
doomed to fail. 


PROTECTION A SECONDARY PURPOSE 


In reading the text of the wheat guar- 
anty law as it now stands, one must not 
be deceived by the exact wording of the 
provision pertaining to the protection or 
indemnification of millers, wholesalers 
and other elements, or assume that the 
controlling agency of the government will 
interpret its terms other than in the 
spirit in which it was framed. Congress, 
in enacting this legislation to carry out 
its liabilities, had clearly in mind that 
whatever expenditures were made from 
the funds appropriated for this purpose 
must necessarily and wherever possible 
accrue to the benefit of the consumer. 

It certainly did not have in mind the 
creation of a piece of machinery where- 
by the elements of industry should specu- 
late to their own advantage, and at the 
same time be protected by the govern- 
ment against losses which might arise 
from its action. In carrying out its obli- 
gation, where there are benefits and 
losses, they are clearly to be implemented 
to the consumer. 

So far as the public is concerned, the 
purposes of this act are twofold: 

First: to enable the President to carry 
out the price guaranty made to the pro- 
ducers of wheat of the crops of 1918 
and 1919, and to protect the United 
States against undue enhancement of its 
liability thereunder. 

Second: to enable the people of the 
United States to purchase wheat prod- 
ucts at a reasonable price. 


TWO OPPOSING POLICIES 


In carrying out the price guaranty 
made to the producer of wheat of the 
crops of 1918 and 1919, two separate and 
conflicting policies present themselves: 

First: to so handle the. wheat crops in 
question as to effect their sale and dis- 
tribution with the least financial loss to 
the government. ® 

Second: to so handle these crops as to 
effect a reduction in the cost of wheat 
products to the people of the United 
States regardless of the fact. that this 
policy will necessitate the expenditure in 


“whole or in part of the appropriation 


provided for in the act. 

In either case, fundamentally, it is not 
a question of minimum or maximum loss, 
but of loss which exerts a burden on the 
public, either directly or indirectly. It 
is obvious that from the strictly com- 
mercial standpoint of the government the 
first policy is the only one worthy of 
consideration, but that standpoint ignores 
— the consumer’s position or the 
other big issues involved. At the same 
time it 4s clearly evident that our in- 
dustrial and economic situation demands 
that our basic foodstuff be placed on a 
parity with the balance of world. 

, (Continued on page 239.) 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 15,600 bbls. The 
mills made (week ending April 12) 392,- 
045 bbls, against 162,555 in 1918, 372,- 
775 in 1917, and 388,155 in 1916. 


Flour demand is not quite as keen as 
it was two or three weeks ago but there is 
still a pretty good domestic demand, and 
most spring wheat mills are selling their 
output daily. Advancing prices natur- 
ally have a tendency to keep buyers from 
anticipating their needs to any great ex- 
tent. Millers feel rather sanguine, how- 
ever, that prices will advance rather than 
recede during the next month or two. 
They base their opinions on the scarcity 
of and increasing prices of wheat. 

First clear flour is in very good de- 
mand but, as for many weeks, second 
clear is dull and neglected. Most mills 
are disposing of their output of second 
clear by running it into their feed, while 
others are storing it in a limited way. 

A number of northwestern mills made 
small sales of both wheat and rye flour 
to the Grain Corporation last week. The 
prices paid for wheat flour are under- 
stood to have been around $11@11.05, in 
jutes, delivered Baltimore. Mills are 
again this week ses. at prices rang- 
ing $11@11.30. According to informa- 
tion obtainable, upwards of 50,000 bbls 
of rye flour were sold by northwestern 
mills last week. There was one lot of 
20,000 bbls, another of 10,000, and sever- 
al 5,000-bbl lots. It is said that the prices 
paid -ranged $8.50@9 bbl, in jutes, de- 
livered Baltimore. 

Standard patent flour is quoted by 
mills at $11.75@12, and bakers patent 
$11.50@11.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first 
clear, $9.50@9.75; second clear, $5.25@ 
6.75, in 140-Ib jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Millers report that millfeed is still in 
good demand. The trade at present is 
inquiring mostly for heavy feeds. <A 
majority of the mills have their output 
of standard middlings, flour middlings 
and red dog sold for April shipment, and 
some have made pretty good sales of 
these grades for May shipment at cur- 
rent prices. A little bran is still to be 
had for April shipment. 

Eastern inquiry is not as sharp as it 
has been, but there are no surplus stocks 
there, and anything in transit is salable 
at spot prices. 

Mills = bran at $388@39 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $40.50@41; flour mid- 
dlin $45@47; red dog, $51@52; rye 
middlings, $37@39,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 194% were in operation April 15: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
D and E mills. 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minnea and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 60,470 bbls, show that in the 

week ending April 12 they made 246,535 

bbls of flour, against 89,097 in 1918. 
Sixty-one “outside” mills last 


week 


shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 1,795 bbls in 1918. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS ~ 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
12, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000s omitted): 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis..... 833 2,132 1,908 538 
Duluth......... 5 *33 107 158 433 


1,293 866 2,239 2,066 971 
eve ese 611 460 36 





Totals........ 
Duluth, b’d’d... 





Totals........ 1,293 866 2,850 2,526 1,007 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to April 12, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 88,021 59,102 82,978 132,522 

Duluth ....... 87,555 *16,813 19,353 90,850 
Totals ...... 175,576 75,915 102,331 223,372 

BPE WE Ece kent. béaee _ 8,392 10,634 
Totals ...... 175,576 75,915 110,723 234,006 
*Includes Canadian. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 12, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 16,962 278 9,550 10,800 7,884 
Duluth.... 21,972 %219 6,169 16,377 9,817 
Totals... 38,93 ‘497 15,719 27,177 17,701 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 5,874 6,243 238 
Totals... 38,934 497 21,693 32,420 17,939 


*Includes Canadian. 
SPRING WHEAT SEEDING DELAYED 


Seeding of spring wheat in the north- 
western states is being seriously delayed 
by adverse weather conditions. A_ year 
ago at this time seeding was well ad- 
vanced in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota, but almost none has been done 
to date so far this year. There were 
only one or two dry days in the last 
week; the rest of the time it was either 
raining or snowing. The soil in the 
Northwest is very wet, and it will take a 
week or more of warm, dry weather be- 
fore fieldwork is possible. Lots of plow- 
ing was done last fall, however, so that 
rapid progress can be made when farm- 
ers once get started. 


MILLING WHEAT SCARCE AND HIGH 


The searcity of choice spring wheat at 
Minneapolis is becoming more _pro- 
nounced. A feature of the market this 
week has been several sales of wheat to 
go to mills in the Red River Valley. 
This is like carrying coal to Newcastle, 
and is a situation seldom if ever before 
experienced. 

No. 1 dark northern wheat in Min- 
neapolis has sold this week at as high as 
$2.65 bu, or 41144c premium over govern- 
ment basis, while ordinary No. 1 north- 
ern is bringing $2.45@2.54. 


MILL WINS FREIGHT CASE 


The Minnesota supreme court has re- 
versed the decision of the Ramsey Coun- 
ty district court in the case of the Big 
Diamond Milling Co. vs. the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The 
milling company sued the carrier to re- 
cover $42,642 excess freight charges on 
grain shipments between Sept. 17, 1907, 
and April 5, 1909. The trial court dis- 
missed the case on the statute of limita- 
tions, and it was carried to the supreme 
court. The syllabus in the case follows: 

First: Chapter 195, Laws 1909, authar- 
izing the attorney general to sue for re- 
covery of excessive freight —— by 
railway corporations, has no application 
to a suit by a shipper. 

Second: A new promise in writing 
made either before or after the debt is 
outlawed starts a new period of limita- 

. The new promise must identify the 
debt, but specific reference to it is not 
necessary if the language with certainty 


covers it. Language that would be suf- 
ficiently specific in a bond is sufficiently 


specific in a new promise. A promise. 


to pay all claims of a class is sufficient. 
A letter to the public signed by a rail- 
road company, promising to refund the 
difference - between a statutory freight 
rate and a higher rate collected, on all 
shipments made during a period of liti- 
gation to determine the validity of the 
statutory rate, is sufficiently definite. 

Third: The claim as filed in the pro- 
bate court was effectual to revive a claim 
on fulfillment of the condition by tke 
creditor or on his readiness to fulfill. 
Where a promise was to pay properly 
supported claims and the plaintiff sub- 
mitted claims supported by proof, where- 
upon the defendant expressed regret 
that plaintiff had taken the time and 
trouble to furnish proof and declined the 
claims for the sole reason that its own 
records had been destroyed so that it was 
unable to verify the claims, defendant 
will not be heard to complain that plain- 
tiff’s claims were not properly support- 
ed. 

Order reversed. 


CLARX MILLING CO., LTD., CANADA 


The Clarx Milling Co., Ltd., of Can- 
ada, has been incorporated with $1,000,- 
000 capital stock to operate a mill at 
Winnipeg. The principals are the same 
as those connected with the Clarx Mill- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, together with a 
few Winnipeg capitalists. 

The company has acquired the plant 
of the Stanley Springs Brewing Co., 
which was completed a few years ago but 
never occupied. The building cost $225,- 
000. The bondholders in the old brewing 
company will take stock in the new mill- 
ing venture to, in part, protect their in- 
terests, 

N. L. Rogers and Thomas L. Clark 
plan to leave for Winnipeg to meet with 
the Board of Trade officials this week. 
Mr. Rogers will handle the sale of stock 
in Canada for the company. 

The Clarx Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
controls patents on a new process of 
milling, by which patent flour can be 
produced on a shorter system than is in 
operation in any of the other mills. The 
Canadian company acquires these pat- 
ents, which are protected in Canada. The 
company expects to install machinery to 
equip a 1,200-bbl mill, and the buildings 
are large enough to allow a material in- 
crease in capacity later if needed, 


MILL WORKERS’ CASE DECIDED 


Announcement was made a day or two 
ago from Washington that the War La- 
bor Board had decided the case of the 
flour mill employees of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. The War Board denied the 
increase in wages asked for, but allowed 
the men time and a half for overtime 
after eight hours. Heretofore time and 
a half has been paid for overtime after 
ten hours’ work. The award is retroac- 
tive to September, 1918. 


WANT MR. CAREY RETAINED 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a resolution request- 
ing Julius H. Barnes, head of the United 
States Grain Corporation, to make the 
necessary financial arrangements to re- 
tain Frank L. Carey, of Minneapolis, as 
the local head of the Grain Corporation 
for the coming crop year. The resolu- 
tion stated that Mr. Caréy’s continua- 
tion in office was necessary for the suc- 
cessful handling of the grain situation in 
the Minneapolis zone this year. 

Mr. Carey expects to leave for the 
East shortly to confer with Mr. Barnes 
relative to details for the wheat-handling 
system on the 1919 crop. 


al 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


J. C. Heckler, of Heckler-Holloway & 
Co., Monroeville, Ohio, was a northwest- 
ern visitor last week. 

W. K. Walker, manager of the Los 
Angeles, Cal, branch of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., was a Minneapolis vis- 
itor last week. 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $57.74 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Corn oilcake meal is $1 ton higher than 
corn gluten feed. 

The Goodridge (Minn.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock. A. B. Mandt is the prin- 
cipal stockholder. 

A. E. Mallon is again at work in the 
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—_ department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, after 14 months 
over-sea service in the army. 

John S, Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. He expects to go to Hot 
Springs, Va., before returning. 

The Minnesota Senate has killed the 
bill prohibiting trading in grain options. 
It is expected that the House bill on the 
same subject will now be dropped. 

R. G. Brisbine, formerly with Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., is now in the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co.’s office in Minneap- 
olis, looking after New England _ busi- 
ness. 

Charles A. Gates recently resigned his 
position as city salesman for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co, in St. Paul, and has 
gone to Buffalo, N. Y., where he bought 
a moving picture theatre. 

The State Board of Control at St. 
Paul, Minn., is asking for bids on 2,000 
bbls straight flour, basis f.o.b, Minneap- 
olis, for use in the various state institu- 
tions during the coming three months. 


Thomas A. Matthews, Jr., commercial 
agent, has been made assistant general 
freight agent of the Rock Island road, 
Minneapolis, succeeding R. G. Brown, 
who on April 1 became secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills. 

John Healey, of Chicago, while in 
Minneapolis last week made arrange- 
ments with the Century Milling Co. to 
represent it in Chicago. Mr. Healey was 
formerly manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s branch at Cincinnati. 


The Minnesota Senate has passed the 
House bill to prevent fraud and decep- 
tion in the manufacture and sale of con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs, and 
providing for registration and labeling, 
and repealing certain inconsistent sec- 
tions. 

It is pretty generally understood that 
a number of mills in the interior of the 
Northwest are getting very low on wheat. 
In fact, one or two have already closed 
down. Wheat has been sold in Minneap- 
olis the past week for shipment back in- 
to the Dakotas and the Red River Val- 
ley. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has published its second War 
Service Bulletin. It gives the record and 
letters received from former employees 
of the company, the Occident Elevator 
Co. and the Electric Steel Elevator Co. in 
the service of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

Harold R. Ward, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and H. W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, expect to leave Wed- 
nesday or Thursday for New Orleans, to 
attend the annual convention of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

A committee representing the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, the Farmers’ Co-Op- 
erative Association and the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is expected in Minneapolis Shortly 
to investigate the grading of grain here. 
The same committee will visit all of the 
principal markets in the country. The 
object of the investigation is to, bring 
about, if possible, more uniformity of in- 
spection and grading of grain. 

The Meinrath Brokerage Co., which 
has long been prominent in sugar and 
other lines of merchandise, has started a 
flour and feed department in connection 
with its Minneapolis office, in charge of 
Fred C. Ropte, formerly sales-manager 
for the Clarx Milling Co. The com- 
pany, as its name implies, does a broker- 
age business exclusively. The head of- 
fice is in Kansas City, but it maintains 
offices also in Chicago, Omaha, Memphis, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita, Dallas, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Joplin, Mo., Philadelphia 
and New York. 3 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

April 9... 112 106 6 2 184 181 
April 10... 181 112 1 Somes, eee 
April 11... 135 83 1 1 204 328 
April 12... 164 - 150 1 5 161 242 
April 14... 178 213 Sie Fy 93 282 
April 15... 98 89 3 5 16 064484 
Totals... 858 753 12 18 668 1,721 
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Millers report that trade is not as ac- 
tive as last week, but that it continues 
steady. Buying by small dealers, estab- 
lished customers, continues’ regular al- 
though on a hand-to-mouth basis. Bak- 
ers seem to have supplied themselves 
three weeks ago. Prices quoted by mills 
are generally firm, although concessions 
have been reported by some smaller ones. 
The assumption is that these mills are 
afraid of being left at the end of this 
crop season with wheat still on hand. 

The-majority of millers regard the re- 
cent announcement of the Food Admin- 
istration as more or less a bluff, and are 
not figuring any lower in order to get 
business. Quotations are made at figures 
which represent some profit, and there 
will be no reductions made, they say. It 
is felt that Europe must be fed with 
American flour, and that the administra- 
tion faces the handling of an enormous 
crop without the additional burden of 
unused wheat on their hands. 

Less than 15,000 bbls were sold this 
week on government orders, the top price 
received being $11, bulk. Patents are 
quoted at $11.30@11.70 at Missouri River 
points. Straights are firm at $10.70@ 
11.30. 


* * 


Offerings of millfeed from local and 
country millers have been much freer 
the last two weeks. Demand for the 
heavier feeds has been fair, and quota- 
tions on all grades of shorts have not 
weakened to any extent. There is a de- 
cline in the request for bran, however, 
and a decline is expected. Thestrength- 
ening influence of high prices of corn on 
the cash market will prevent any great 
drop immediately. 

Bran for immediate delivery is quoted 
at $87@40 ton in 100-lb sacks. Some 
mills which are heavily booked are quot- 
ing higher, but this is because they do 
not want business except at a good profit. 
On the supposition that milling activity 
will be less in May, there is a good de- 
mand for May shipments. Shorts remain 
firm, and are being sold at $43@47 ton, 
sacked. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRI WES cece ccvcsscccssc 68,30 83 
EMME WOO oc ces vrtsicssee 66,300 81 
V@OP OBO ccccccsivveverges 27,150 33 
Two years ABO .....5..500% 62,800 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 415,470 281,729 67 
Last week ....... 409,770 282,834 69 
ZORP ONO setincer 297,660 114,163 38 
Two years ago... 294,720 226,471 76 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,691 bbls this week, 18,418 last 
week, 12,154 a year ago and 15,746 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 reported 
domestic business good, 25 fair, and 23 
slow. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 14,990, representing 62 per cent of 
activity, compared with 18,636 bbls, or 
77 per cent, last week. 


CORN GOODS TRADE CONTINUES DULL 


There were no purchases of corn goods 
from local mills this week, and the trade 
continues dull. Advices here are that 
the government has not perfected its 
plans for taking care of the substitutes 
which it was announced last week would 
be bought immediately. Millers look up- 
on this as more of an excuse than a rea- 
son, and frankly doubt whether the heavy 
buying promised will ever be done. 

Reports from the corn-growing terri- 
tory indicate that there will be a short- 
age in corn acreage this year, owing to 
the guaranteed price on wheat. The ef- 
fect of the diminished supply, which is in 
prospect, is peotiamatical. 

Prices remain unchanged, in the face 
of a lack of demand and the high quota- 
tions of cash corn. Cream meal is quot- 
ed at $3.70; pearl, $3.60; standard, $3.50, 
—in 100-lb cotton sacks. 


DECISION ON “BLEACHING CASE” 


At the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Thursday, F. D. Lara- 
bee, chairman of the committee to ob- 
tain action if possible on the famous 
“bleaching case,” gave a summary of the 
present status of the question. It has 
been finally decided to drop the charge 
that bleaching leads to deterioration of 
flour, and unless it is bleached more than 
in the original case, that of the Lexing- 
ton, Neb., mill, no trouble will ensue. 

Such flour, however, intended for in- 


terstate shipment must be labeled 
“bleached. It is expected that entry 
of this order will be made in Kan- 


sas City court records April 21, when it 
will become effective in this territory. 
Judgment on the other two points, “adul- 
teration” and “misbranding,” will be giv- 
en later. 

WHEAT NOT DAMAGED 


Heavy rains throughout the South- 
west, with from 6 to 12 inches of snow 
reported from western districts, have 
done no damage to the wheat crop. The 
clear weather of the week-end, with the 
fair weather promised for next week, 
strengthen the faith that a bumper crop 
will be harvested in this territory. 


GOVERN MENT TO INSURE WHEAT CROP 


The government will take out $2,500,- 
000 worth of hail insurance on the wheat 
sown in Kansas and Oklahoma through 
the instrumentality of the federal seed 
wheat loan negotiated last fall. Word to 
that effect was received this week from 
Leon Estabrook, of Washington, who 
had supervision of the loans made in the 
Southwest. This insurance is to be taken 
out as a protection against loss on the 
$3 per acre lent last fall to seed approxi- 
mately 625,000 acres in these states. The 
past winter has been so favorable that 
there is little apprehension of any loss. 

The Federal Land Bank at Wichita 
has been authorized to procure a blanket 
policy covering all loans made, to the ex- 
tent of $4 per acre. Coverage is to be 
effective May 10. Policies are to be writ- 
ten by at least three standard companies. 
Rates and rules effective in this terri- 
tory are to apply on these policies. 

The underwriting companies are to 
procure, at their own expense, notes from 
the borrowers under the federal loan 
plan to cover premium for this and any 
other insurance the borrower may want. 
Notes are to be carried to Sept. 1, with- 
out interest, secured by lien on the crop, 
subject to the prior lien of the federal 
bank. Borrowers, however, may make 
other arrangements satisfactory to the 
bank. 


CASH HARD WHEAT WEAKER 
The number of mills which have bought 
sufficient wheat to last until the new <oep 


is marketed has noticeably increased, an 
the demand this week for the few cars 


of good milling wheat offered is not as 
insistent as it was two weeks ago. There 
has been a steady decrease in premiums 
from the record made then, when sales 
were made at 45c above government 
prices. A car of hard No. 1 sold Friday 
at $2.46. Soft wheat, however, remains 
firm, with No. 1 bringing $2.59@2.60. 


RAILROAD RESPONSIBLE FOR WHEAT LOSS 


An interesting case, involving the re- 
sponsibility of a railroad for loss result- 
ing from the decline in the price of wheat 
because of its failure to furnish the ship- 
per a car, was tried in the circuit court 
here this week. Troy Bartlett, a farmer 
near Martin City, Mo., Aug. 7, 1917, or- 
dered a car placed on track at Martin 
City, in which to ship his wheat. The 
price of wheat at that time was $2.68 bu. 

Before the wheat was ready for ship- 
ment the Missouri Pacific Railroad, on 
which Martin City is located, took the 
car away without Bartlett’s consent, and 
before another car was supplied the price 
of wheat, under the influence of action 
by the Food Administration, declined to 
$2.15. Bartlett had to sell his crop, 
amounting to 760 bus, at this price. He 
thereupon brought suit against the rail- 
road for his loss, amounting to $412.80. 
The case was tried before a jury, which 
awarded him damages amounting to $250. 


KANSAS’ FINE PROSPECT 


Supplementing the government crop re- 
port, Edward C. Paxton, field agent of 
the department of agriculture for Kan- 
sas, in a statement last week, said: 

“In 1901 only did the wheat go off with 
a better start than this year. The condi- 
tion April 1, 1914, that ushered in the 
greatest wheat crop Kansas has hitherto 
produced, was 96 per cent. In 1901, 
starting with an April condition of 105, 
Kansas produced an average of 18.5 bus 
on 5,356,000 acres, or 99,081,000 bus. In 
1914 8,600,000 acres produced an average 
of 20.5 bus and a total of 176,000,000 bus. 

“Although no state forecast is made 
this early in the season, past experience 
would indicate that with anything like 
an even break from now till harvest Kan- 
sas ought, this year, on her 11,184,000 
acres, to produce more than 200,000,000 
bus of winter wheat. No Kansas wheat 
crop, with anything like a similar spring 
prospect, has ever suffered a slump that 
produced even a near failure. 

“The average condition of Kansas wheat 
on April 1 for the last 10 years has been 
77.7. The present condition of 101 is in 
violent contrast with that of 67 one year 
ago today, and 45 two years ago. 

“The spring of 1907 saw 65 per cent of 
the wheat acreage sown the preceding 
autumn abandoned to other crops. May, 
1918, saw 27 per cent of the Kansas 
wheat a total loss. Although estimates 
of abandonment are not made until May 
1, the present outlook is that the acre- 
age abandoned this spring will be excep- 
tionally low. Some counties of the west 
and the southwest may suffer a loss as 
high as 3 per cent of the acreage sown, 
due to blowing of the sandy soils, or be- 
cause some fields of early seeding last 
fall, destroyed by hoppers, were not re- 
seeded.” 

NOTES 


Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., underwent a 
minor operation this week. Reports to- 
day indicate a steady improvement. 

About 50 millers from Kansas City 
and the Southwest left for Chicago im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Thursday. 

J. K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and O. 
L. Malo, secretary and treasurer of the 
same company, with Mrs. Malo, were in 
Kansas City this week. 

F. C. Vincent, formerly with the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., now 
in Red Cross service at Coblenz, writes 
that he expects to sail from Liverpool 
on his homeward journey, May 15. 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., left 
the first of the week for Minneapolis, 
where he visited, before going to Chicago, 
to attend the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, sent out 
blanks this week on the condition of the 
spring crops. A summary wil] be issued 
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April 18, This will be the first estimate 


made by the state this year. . 

The Peoples’ Milling Co., Columbia, 
Mo., has recently been incorporated by 
business men and farmers of Boone 
County. A 100-bbl mill will be erected 
in the near future. It is expected that 
operation will begin about Sept. 1. 

The. Wellington (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has let contracts for con- 
crete storage tanks to be erected at 
Rome and Honeywell, Kansas, 
will have a capacity of 20,000 bus each, 
and will be finished by July 1. The Bur- 
rell Engineering Co. has the contract. 


WICHITA 


Generally, reports indicate an im- 
proved flour demand over last week. A 
few of the larger mills report buying 
more brisk, with a better response from 
the outside markets. The week also 
showed considerable inquiry from bak- 
ers, and several sales of "bakers rade 
were reported. Local demand continued 
good. Nearly all mills report a sluggish 
export market. 

Comparison of reported quotations 
with those of last week indicate declines 
of 40@65c ‘bbl for 95 per cent and 10@ 
85ce for fancy patent, with 100 per cent 
remaining about unchanged. Quotations: 
100 per cent, $11.20@11.60; 95 per cent, 
$11.40@11.80; fancy patents, $12@12.10, 
—delivered Kansas City rate points. 

Demand for first clears is reported 
slightly improved, while second clears are 
practically inactive. 


MILLFEED IN LIGHT DEMAND 

The week showed a decline in demand 
for millfeeds. Values remain about un- 
changed, with little or no spread in quo- 
tations. Reported quotations were as 
follows: shorts, $2.50 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $2.30; bran, $2.10,—in straight or 
mixed cars, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

THE GROWING CROP 

The week was one of varied weather 
conditions, with rain over practically the 
entire state of Kansas and a large por- 
tion of Oklahoma. The temperature was 
comparatively low over all of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, with light frosts in some 
of the districts not visited with snow. 

Growing wheat conditions in Kansas 
were probably never more favorable than 
at present. Reports indicate an almost 
perfect condition in many sections. In 
the eastern third of the state, the growth 
has reached a height of from 6 to 12 
inches, and in the western portion it will 
“hide a rabbit.’ The northern part of 
the state is still under pasture. Com- 
paratively few reports of abandonment 
have been received, and damage thus far 
is hardly worth mentioning. 

Oat seeding in Kansas is about com- 
pleted and a large per cent of the crop 
is up. 

Precipitation, Wichita and _ vicinity: 
Jan, 1 to date, 6.68 inches; last year, 
same period, 5.85; normal, same period, 
4.90. 


OKLAHOMA CONDITION 100 PER CENT 


Reports on the growing wheat crop in 
Oklahoma continue to indicate excellent 
conditions. Following is an article by 
J. E. Woodworth, Oklahoma field agent 
for United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which appeared in a recént edi- 
tion of the Wichita Daily Eagle: 

“The condition of the Oklahoma wheat 
crop on April 1, 1919, is 100 per cent, 
showing unusual prospects for an excel- 
lent wheat crop to be harvested in 1919. 
The acreage sown in the fall of 1918 was 
estimated at .3,590,000, with a condition 
of 100 per cent or normal on Dec. 1. 

“Rainfall was adequate during the fall, 
and plenty of moisture has been available 
throughout the winter in the form of 
snow and rains, with more or less uni- 
form temperatures; also an excellent su 
ply of moisture in most sections of the 
state during the latter part of the win- 
ter and warm weather in March caused 
the crop to put on a very excellent and 
vigorous growth up to April 1. 

“In many ways the general condition is 
more favorable than the very high condi- 
tion of 1914, in that the vegetable growth 
at this time is not so rank and, conse- 
quently, will not sap the ground of mois- 
ture as quickly as in that year. The un- 
usual acreage, probably the heaviest ever 
sown to wheat in O | was occa- 
sioned by favorable seeding conditions, 
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“There is no deterioration of impor- 
tance except in one or two of the ex- 


wheat on ge to — a seargerg 
growth an ng slow in coming up 
spring, has suffered some from high 
winds. Insect damage is at a minimum 
for the state as a whole.” 


LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Prices paid farmers: wheat, No. 1 
hard, $2.35@2.60 (nominal) ; shelled corn, 
$1.35@1.60; ear corn, $1.40@1.45; oats, 
65@70c; Kafir, $1.40@1.45. 

Wholesale flour and feed prices: pat- 
ent flour, $12.20@12.25 bbl; shorts, $2.55 
@2.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.30@2.35; 
bran, $2.15@2.20. 

Wichita retail feed store prices: shorts, 
$2.60@2.65 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.35@ 
2.40; bran, $2.20@2.30; corn chop, $3.25 
@3.30; chop and bran mixéd, $2.95@ 
3.05; barley chop, $2.80@2.85; shelled 
corn, $1.80@1.82 bu; oats, 90@938c. 

Wichita grain receipts, April 5-11, in- 
clusive, by cars, with comparisons for 
last week and for same period last year: 


Last 
This week Last week year 
Se 58 45 22 
Aare 13 18 42 
TERED Siccecvesecees 6 19 19 
 cezccercecese 4 ie 1 
BPO Go curiwedeveirs 2 ee 1 
NOTES 


A. B. Young, sales-manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, returned 
home this week, after spending several 
days at the Dallas and Wichita sales of- 
fices of the company. 

George E. King, secretary, and R. S. 
Hurd, vice-president of the Red Star 
Milling Co. G. M. Lowry, secretary, 
and F. O. Jones, sales-manager, of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., C. M. Jackman 
and R. Ward Magill, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., and W. H. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer of the Imperial Mills Co., were 
Wichita mill representatives at the South- 
western Millers’ League meeting held in 
Kansas City on April 10. 


SALINA 

Although the mills of Salina are now 
running full time and have more flour 
on their books than is usual for this time 
of the year, new business is rather scarce. 
Quotations on flour, bulk, Missouri River, 
are as follows: fancy short patent, $10.50 
@11.20 bbl; standard 100 per cent, $10.10 
@10.80; first clear, $7.50@8.25. 

Millfeed, sacked in new burlaps, de- 
livered Missouri River points, is quoted 
as follows: bran, $1.90; gray shorts, $2.25 
@2.30. Millfeed has been slightly strong- 
er during the week, and there is still con- 
siderable inquiry from the South and 
Southeast. 

Wheat premiums have taken a consid- 
erable slump. Local mills are now bid- 
ding 28@32c, against 45c over the gov- 
ernment price less than two weeks ago. 


NOTES 

Seventy-five local farmers have or- 

a company to build a 25,000-bu 
elevator at Bavaria, Kansas, which will 
be ready for operation on the new crop. 

A 15,000-bu elevator controlled by an 
organization of farmers around Salina is 
practically assured and, according to 
present plans, will be built ready for use 
on the new crop. 

At the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, at Kansas City, Salina 
mills were represented by the following: 
J. Weber, president, and J. Q. Lyne 
age manager, of the Weber Flour 

Corporation; J. S. Hargett, n- 
eral manager of the Robinson Milling 
Co., and C. S. Chase, sales-manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 

Abundant moisture has fallen through- 
out the entire western part of the state 
during the last week, more than three 


inches being within a period of 
ps Ris att bchen’ "Thr groves crep 
in 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending April 12 was 
estimated at 23,500 bbls, or 90 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,250, or 
89 per cent, last week, 7,250, or 18 per 
cent, last year, and 22,750, or 85 per 
cent, in 1917. 

It is interesting to study flour condi- 
tions and note how satisfactory they are 
with some, especially local millers, and 
how others, mainly brokers, are com- 
plaining of the decided slackening up 
compared with 10 days or two weeks ago. 
The local mills are operating very stead- 
ily, and there is no reason to complain 
about business. 

There are probably around 20,000 to 
30,000 bbls of flour on the books of the 
Chicago millers yet to go to the Grain 
Corporation, but the offerings to that 
organization by Chicago millers and mills 
operated outside this market, yet man- 
aged from Chicago, the past week were 
very light. 

There was more rye flour offered on 
Wednesday than there was barley flour, 
and the probabilities are that this same 
condition will prevail for some time. 
Mills generally that were producing bar- 
ley flour during the days of the substi- 
tutes are slow in getting back to produc- 
ing this flour, some claiming that the 
feed is hard to dispose of, and others 
that their mills have been changed over 
to wheat flour. 

Some peculiar switching around in 
prices of flour was noticeable the fore 
part of the week. Some of the smaller 
mills of northern Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota made exceptionally 
low prices here, compared with the range 
from the larger spring wheat mills. As 
low as $10.65 for lots of one car and up- 
ward came from interior mills of the 
three states named, and from the South- 
west. 

There were offers as high as 10,000 
bbls at a time from certain mills in in- 
terior Kansas, which would indicate that 
there is a far greater want of orders 
from mills than the trade would general- 
ly suppose. Indications point strongly 
to the fact that the larger mills at the 
main terminals have better bookings than 
mills of the interior. The easing off of 
prices on flour is claimed to be due to 
the farmers having been marketing their 
wheat more freely than heretofore. 


VAGARIES OF THE CORN. MARKET 


The corn market has shown what spec- 
ulation can do within a comparatively 
short time. On Jan. 8, May corn sold 
at $1.42, the highest of the season at that 
time. By Feb. 7 it had dropped to 
$1.104%, on liquidating and short sales 
induced by the belief that a readjust- 
ment of values was necessary, the war 
being over and a flood of Argentine corn 
feared, owing to the removal of restric- 
tions against imports. 

On Feb, 9 the price was up to $1.60%,, 
the highest of the season, an advance of 
5014¢ in two months, following a decline 
of 3014c in 30 days. The movement of 
prices has been the most rapid in corn 
known in years. A majority of traders 
were bearish and were caught short 
around the bottom, and bullish and long 
at the top. A great many turned bearish 
when the price touched $1.40 on the up- 
grade two weeks ago, and have been 
wrong ever since. 

Futures have worked nearer to the 
cash corn, and there has been a narrow- 
ing of the spread between May and the 
distant futures. There is practically no 


No. 2 corn here, and only 103,000 bus of 


No. 3. The latter is deliverable at 21,c 
discount for mixed and 2c for white and 
yellow. There has been practically no 
eastern demand for corn for months, the 
bulk of the small receipts being taken 
by the industries, particularly the Corn 
Products Co. The latter announces that 
it will run its Edgewater, N. J., plant 
on Argentine corn in the near future. 

Farmers have sold corn more freely 
the past two weeks than at any previous 
time this season. In many parts of IIli- 
nois and Iowa, where interior elevator 
buyers paid $1.50 to the farmers for No. 
4 grades, they secured liberal quantities 
and fair deliveries, farmers being satis- 
fied with that price, but generally re- 
fused to sell at any less. Country ele- 
vators have secured fair supplies, and 
a larger movement is expected for the 
next few weeks. 

A temporary shortage of cars exists in 
parts of Illinois, as the railroads recent- 
ly distributed a large part of their sur- 
plus cars on orders. from the Railroad 
Administration to return foreign cars. 
With the increased call to move grain, 
it has been necessary for some of the 
leading roads to apply to the administra- 
tion for more cars. The situation is ex- 
pected to be greatly improved within a 
few days. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN MILLS 


The Globe Milling Co.’s mill at Water- 


town, Wis., and the Badger State Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill at Portage, Wis., are to be 
consolidated under one management, and 
known as the Globe Milling Co. These 
mills are part of the properties owned 
by the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 

In speaking of the change this week, 
William Fulton, manager of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, said: 
“We are going to operate our Portage 
and Watertown mills under one man- 
agement, or, to put it more clearly, the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, is taking 
over the Portage mill and both will be 
operated under the name of the Globe 
Milling Co. 

“K. L. Burns,.who has been in our of- 
fice in Minneapolis, and formerly with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. for a number 
of years, will be manager at Watertown. 
A. M. Keniston will be his assistant. 
The combined capacity of the two mills 
is 3,000 bbls of wheat and 750 of rye flour 
daily. In addition to that we have re- 
cently put in a poultry food plant at 
Portage which we expect to develop con- 
siderably.” 


WORLD’s WHEAT STOCKS IHTEAVY 


World’s wheat stocks April 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
405,270,000 bus; last year there were 
321,675,000. The decrease in March was 
48,726,000 bus, compared with 20,613,000 
in February, and an increase of 73,574,- 
000 in March last year. The United 
States has 127,983,000 bus, compared with 
162,590,000 last month and 21,746,000 last 
year. : 

United Kingdom stocks of 16,900,000 
bus decreased nearly 6,000,000 last month. 
The quantity afloat for Europe is 438,- 
924,000 bus, an increase of 4,600,000- in 
March. A year ago, afloat stocks were 
estimated at 60,000,000 bus. Australia 
has 150,000,000 bus, a loss of 10,000,000 
for the month, and is 25,000,000 bus short 
of last year. 


EMPLOYEES BARRED FROM SPECULATING 


Board of Trade members have defeat- 
ed the proposed changes in the rules re- 
quiring written consent for employees 
of firms or corporations to trade through 
other houses. The proposition uiring 
authority from stockhglders for of- 
ficials of farmers’ elevators who are non- 
members of the exchange to trade in 
futures was also voted down, and a. pro- 
posed change in the rules making dif- 
ferent rates of commissions where mem- 
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bers do their own trading and clear 
through other houses. 

The opposition to the trading by em- 
ployees came from the wording of the 
amendment, which prevented members 
from trading without authority, taking 
away the privilege of membership in one 
respect, 


MAJOR OWENS GOES WITH LISTMAN CO. 


Major Harvey J. Owens, chief of the 
forage division of the United States 
army, has recently accepted a_ position 
as sales-manager for the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., and will enter upon his 
new duties as soon as he is released from 
service. Major Owens was for a long 
time with the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and is well known in the 
milling business. 


WHEAT MOVING OUT RAPIDLY 


Wheat is being moved out at a very 
rapid rate to fill sales to mills made by 
the Grain Corporation. The stocks at 
the beginning of the week were 13,264,000 
bus, against 908,000 last year. Private 
elevators had 7,860,000 bus, and public 
5,404,000. So far no wheat has been sent 
out by boats, the majority of the ship- 
ments being in car lots, and widely dis- 
tributed to mills in various sections. 

There were stocks here of 1,169,533 
bus No. 1 hard and 195,000 No. 2 hard. 
Holdings of No. 1 northern spring, 585,- 
732 bus, and No. 2 northern 469,668. Of 
No. 1 soft white there were 964,871 bus, 
a decrease of 212,000 in a week. 


STARCH SALES HEAVY 


A. E. Staley, of the Staley Starch Co., 
of Decatur, IIL, has applied for member- 
ship in the Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. 
Staley was in Chicago last week and said 
he sold more starch in the last two weeks 
than at any previous time in four months. 
One lot of 2,600 tons was sold for ex- 
port, and another sale was made to users, 
of 10,000 280-lb bags. 

The starch works at Decatur have been 
closed down for two months, and are to 
reopen in about a week. Their capacity 
is 25,000 bus of corn daily. An expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 is to made in en- 
larging the plant, a glucose and syrup 
plant being added, specifications for 
which are already out. 


NOTES 


A Texas miller bought 20,000 bus white 
corn from an Indiana cash handler last 
Thursday, at $1.87, delivered in Texas. 

The grain trade is rather disappointed 
at the failure of the millers to decide 
upon a plan for handling the new wheat 
crop. 

G. W. Moody, of the Weyauwega 
(Wis.) Milling Co., was called to West 
Bend, Ind., this week by the serious ill- 
ness of his father. 

The labor demand in Illinois is 101 
per cent, compared with 102 last year, 
as given by the agent of the department 
of agriculture, of this state, S. D. Fessen- 
den. 

W. K. Algire, who was for some time 
located in Chicago as a flour broker and 
millers’ agent, and of late connected with 
the sales department of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has resigned his 
position and is back again in Chicago. 

Warren J. Taussig, of New York, who 
has recently engaged in the flour busi- 
ness on his own account, attended the 
Federation meeting here this week, and 
will call on mill connections in the North- 
west and Southwest before returning 
home. 

Millers and exporters have made fair 
purchases of rye and barley, and with a 
large speculative trade in futures of 
these grains prices have fluctuated 2@4c 
a day, with sharp reaction following the 
advances. There is a large spread be- 
tween Chicago and Minneapolis. 

One of the striking features of the 
government crop report is that 12 states 
show a condition of winter wheat of 100 
or better. Ohio is the highest, with 104, 
and West Virginia 103, and the big states 
where the surplus crop is raised show 
100 to 101, the latter in Kansas. 

The awards on flour for use in institu- 
tions in Cook County, ae hospitals 
and jail, were announced on Wednesday. 
The Durand & ooo Co., wholesale 
grocers and flour i bers, obtained the 
award on spring w tent at $10.33, 
jute, and John W. Eckhart & Co. on 
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first clears at $6.80, in 241,-lb cottons, 
delivered to the institutions. 

’ The Food Administration is moving so 
much wheat and rye at various markets 
to mills and for export that it has cre- 
ated a temporary shortage of boxcars at 
many of the leading primary markets. 
The big sales of corn from the country 
the last two weeks are also absorbing 
more cars. The Illinois Central is bring- 
ing 1,500 cars from the South, and the 
Railroad Administration has allocated 
400 to the Alton Road. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeeg, W1s., April 12.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,500 this week, representing 64 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 12,000, 
or 67 per cent, last week. A year ago, 
mills with a capacity of 16,000 bbls, 
turned out 1,800, or 11 per cent. There 
was no rye flour ground this week or 
last, against 12,000 bbls last year. 

Flour business was satisfactory. Mill- 
ers received moderate orders from the 
eastern and middle states, and inquiry 
improved, Prospects are bright, and all 
are looking for heavier sales. Mills have 
filled all government contracts, but ex- 
pect more business from that quarter 
soon. 

Prices were steady at $11.75@12.40 for 
spring wheat patent, in cotton. There 
was a good demand for fancy clear, and 
millers were able to place the week’s out- 
put with the domestic trade without dif- 
ficulty. Prices were quoted at $10.50@ 
11.25, in cotton. - em fe directions 
came in moderately well. Stocks here 
are small, flour being shipped out as fast 
as manufactured. 

Demand for rye flour was poor. Mill- 
ers operated very lightly, but expecta- 
tions are for improved demand from the 
domestic trade. During the latter days 
of the week, inquiry picked up, and pros- 
pects are that the mills will run heavier 
next week. Prices were quoted at $9.70 
@9.80 for white, $8.80@8.90 for straight, 
and $7.40@7.60 for dark, in cotton. 

There was very little demand for corn 
flour. Prices were held steady at $4 in 
100-Ib cottons. Corn meal moved slowly 
at $3.80 in 100-lb cottons. Millers are 
working on grits, and the export demand 
absorbs the entire output. 

Jobbers reported a good business in 
Kansas patent. Bakers bought fairly 
well, and a satisfactory business was 
done with grocers. Stocks are only mod- 
erate. Prices were quoted at $11.75@ 
12.10, in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed ‘held fairly steady, with de- 
mand good for prompt shipment. Most 
mills are sold up for April, and the feed 
is mainly in the hands of brokers. Mid- 
dlings were scarce, and commanded a 
good premium over bran. Rye middlings 
were offered at less than bran, with no 
sales reported. The trade bought freely 
of this class of feed last month, and 
has fair stocks on hand. 

May feed, both bran and middlings, 
is liberally discounted, and shippers are 
selling what they have for April delivery. 
Eastern demand was slow for shipment, 
but good for transit stuff. Oil meal and 
dominy feed strong, and offerings very 
light. Country dealers have fair supplies 
on hand, and most of the buying was in 
mixed cars with flour. Choice wheat 
screenings were in fair demand, but off- 
grades were dull and neglected. 


NOTES 

The new rye mill of the Stratton- 
Ladish Milling Co. will be in operation 
next week. 

William Rahr, Manitowoc, well known 
in the malting industry, died April 9, of 
heart failure, aged 65. 

The Wisconsin legislature has killed the 
Zarnke bill, which aimed to provide for 
the acquisition and operation of grain 
elevators, storage-houses and warehouses 
by the state. 

Van Duzer Bros., Menominee, Mich., 
owners of the Sano mills, are organizing 
a corporation, with $10,000 capital, at 
Oconto, Wis., for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a flour and feed mill, with a daily 
capacity of 50 bbls. 


Freight tariffs of the Lehigh Valley 


Transportation Co. and the Canada At- | 


lantic Transit Co. have been received 
here, naming lake-and-rail rates on grain 
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and eee products, carloads, from Lake 
Michigan ports to points in trunk line 
territory, on the basis of 2c differential 
under all-rail rates. 

Wallace M. Bell and P. P. Donahue, 
former presidents of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, have been ap- 
pointed official representatives of that 
body to serve on a general committee of 
Milwaukee business men to confer with 
officials of the Illinois Central, Soo Line 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary rail- 
roads, on the proposition of extending 
their direct lines to Milwaukee. 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
and a delegation from other lake ports, 
will attend a conference with Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic, at Washing- 
ton, on April 16, for the purpose of 
urging the Railroad Administration to 
provide the maximum amount of trans- 
portation facilities for package freight 
moving via the Great Lakes, particularly 
to and from Lake Michigan ports. 

H. N. Wurson. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Pumapeteuia, Pa., April 12.—There 
was little activity in the local flour mar- 
ket this week, as jobbers and bakers were 
well supplied for near wants and showed 
little disposition to add to their stocks. 
The situation with the mills is unchanged, 
and prices are very firmly maintained 
owing to the scarcity of good milling 
wheat and the premiums that have to be 
paid in order to get it. Second-hand 
stocks in some cases are available a little 
under manufacturers’ limits. 

Rye flour is in small supply and firmly 
held but quiet. Corn goods are also firm, 
owing to the recent strength of corn and 
the prospect of export purchases by the 
government, but local trade is very quiet. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S CROP OUTLOOK 


Pennsylvania’s outlook for wheat is ex- 
ceptionally bright, according to the re- 
port of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. It says, in part: “The condi- 
tion of winter wheat on April 1 was about 
the best ever seen in the state, and was 
above normal in nearly all counties ex- 
cepting the northern tier, where it suf- 
fered to some extent last fall from dry 
weather. . 

“There has been very little snow pro- 
tection, but the winter has been unusu- 
ally mild, with very little freezing and 
thawing, and as a result there has been 
virtually no winter-killing. The condi- 
tion on April 1 is estimated at 100 per 
cent of normal, compared with 79 in 1918, 
80 in 1917 and 86 the average condition 
for the last 10 years on this date.” 


NOTES 

Thomas K. Sharpless, flour broker, has 
returned from Cuba. 

According to the New Jersey crop re- 
port, the condition of winter wheat and 
rye in that state is 94. 

A full cargo of 233,713 bus rye in bulk 
was shipped April 5 on the Andalusia, 
which sailed for Falmouth for orders. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has filed 
a claim in a suit against Julius Lipkin to 
recover $996.81, said to be due on notes. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were Ralph A. Schus- 
ter, of Rosenbaum Bros., grain mer- 
chants, Chicago, and F. W. Bryce, of the 
Armour Grain Co., of the same city. 

William A. Fanning & Co., Inc., has 
been chartered with $20,000 capital, to 
purchase, sell and deal in and with all 
kinds of cereals and foodstuffs, by M. 
L. Horty, S. L. Mackey and M. A. Den- 
ver. 

Samuel Strauss, a flour broker with 
offices in the Bourse, died April 5 after 
a brief illness, and funeral services were 
held on Tuesday in New York. The de- 
ceased was a member of the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia, and is survived by a 
widow, his mother, a brother and two 
sisters. 

Samuel J. Clevenger, grain merchant, 
for 45 years a member and for two years 
a director of the Commercial Exchange, 
died Thursday, and C. Herbert Bell, 
president of the exchange, appointed the 
following to attend the funeral services: 
William P. Brazer, George M. Warner, 
Clarence Wagar, Samuel L. McKnight 
and Hubert J. Horan. 

Samvuet S. Dantets, 
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In comparison with the past two weeks, 
the domestic demand for flour this week 
eased off a little, but the volume of busi- 
ness reported was of fair proportions. 
Offerings were free, but recent high prices 
were held firm. Buying by bakers and 
jobbers was limited to actual needs, many 
having made purchases to fill their needs 
until the new.crop. 

Reports from country mills regarding 
southern trade indicate that the demand 
was about normal for this time of the 
year. Some reported a falling off, while 
others enjoyed a good business. 

Government buying of flour continued 
this week, and bids of several local and 
near-by mills were accepted. Domestic 
demand for clears was good, especially 
first clears, and a good business was done 
in all markets. oe prices have 
failed to check the demand for this grade. 
Low-grades were slow of sale. 

Although the local market ruled firm, 
buyers showed little interest, and trading 
was quiet. No improvement is looked for 
in the next 10 days, as buyers have made 
fair purchases recently, and are not in 
urgent need of supplies. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $11.25@11.50, 100 per cent $10.75@ 
11, clear $7.50@9.50, low-grade $6@6.50; 
soft wheat patent $11.25@11.50, 100 per 
cent $10.50@10.90, clear $8.50@9.50, low- 
grade $6@6.50; spring wheat 95 per cent 
$11.50@11.75, 100 per cent $11@11.25, 
first clear $9@9.40, second clear $6@ 
6.75,—jute. City mills quote hard wheat 
patent at $11.55, 100 per cent $11.10, soft 
wheat patent $11.50, 100 per cent $11.25, 
—bulk. Rye flour, white patent $9.75@ 
10, straight $9@9.40, dark $7.25@7.75. 

There was little change in wheat feed 
prices during the week, the market ruling 
fairly steadv, but little interest was taken 
by feed dealers, and trading was quiet. 
Other feedstuffs were firmer at the close. 
Oat feed was in demand, but none was 
offered; last sale reported was at $25. 
No. 1 alfalfa meal sold at $42, and No, 2 
at $38.50. Barley feed was held firm at 
$50 for fine-ground, and $48 for regular 
grade. 

THE GROWING CBOP 


Normal temperatures, with several 
light showers, was the report on weather 
conditions this week in Missouri and 
southern Illinois. Further rains in some 
sections of Illinois are needed. Reports 


. on the conditign of the growing wheat 


crop continue the very best, and pros- 
pects were never better. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine, but needs rain... Excellent 
.--100 per cent...Perfect... Very prom- 
ising... Excellent... Fine. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Tll.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending April 11 was 41,100, 
representing 81 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 41,600, or 82 per cent, last 
week, 11,600, or 23 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33.280, or 66 per cent, in 1917. 
Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 53,800, repre- 
senting 69 per cent, compared with 54,- 
500, or 70 per cent, last week, 27,300, or 
35 per cent, a year ago, and 50,300, or 
65 per cent, in 1917. 2 





NOTES 

The annual outing and dinner of the 
St. Louis Grain Club will be held Tues- 
day, April 22. 

A large delegation of St. Louis and 
southern [Illinois millers attended the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, in Chicago, this week. 

The vote taken on the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange this week regarding the 
proposed wheat-handling charges carried 
by a large majority, the vote being 65 
for and $3 against. 

F. H. Hohengarten, manager of the 
White Cross bakery, Washington, D. C., 
and president of the Trans-Mississippi 
Master Bakers’ Association, is spending 
a week in St. Louis. 

H. W. Sterling, accompanied by his 
wife, is spending a week in St. Louis, 
visiting the main office of the American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., of which he is the 
Pacific Coast representative. 


Officers and members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange are preparing to give a rousing 
reception to the delegates to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Waterways Association Con- 
gress, and to those attending the meet- 
ing of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, which will be held in St. Louis 
April 17. The new smoking-room on the 
floor of the exchange is expected to be 
completed by that time. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 12.—The fe- 
mand for flour has slackened, but mill 
quotations are about the same, although 
in a few cases flour was offered at lower 
prices than last week. Spring wheat 
short or special patents were quoted at 
$12.25@12.35; standard patent, $11.75@ 
11.85; clears, $9.90@10.30 for first and 
$5.95@7.25 for second. 

Kansas and Oklahoma flour prices are 
now on a parity with Minnesota, but 
there seems to be no demand for clears, 
and the latter are offered for 20@30c 
less. These quotations are for 30 to 60 
days, and on basis 98-Ib cottons. 

Corn flour was quoted at $3.65@4.10 
per 100 lbs; cream meal, $3.60@3.80; 
standard meal, $3.50@3.70,—for ship- 
ment within 30 days. 

Millfeed was very firm, with bran at 
$42@42.75, and shorts $52@53.50, in 100- 
Ib sacks, Louisiana tagged. 

There have been a number of resales 
reported where spot flour and flour to 
roll sold at $10.60@11.60. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





Feed Men to Meet at St. Louis 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ -Asso- 
ciation will be held at St. Louis, June 
5-6. Four years ago the association held 
its annual meeting at St. Louis, and it 
proved to be one of the best ever held. 
At that time J. C. Reid, of the Corno 
MiJls Co., St. Louis, was chairman of 
the local committee, and he has been ap- 
pointed to this position for the coming 
meeting. 

At a conference of the feed manufac- 
turers of St. Louis the following general 
committee was appointed to take care of 
the convention: J. C. Reid, Corno Mills 
Co., chairman; Mrs. J. E. Riley, Corno 
Mills Co., secretary; William Alten- 
brand, Midwest Flour & Feed Co; D. S. 
Brackett, Ralston Purina Co; F. B. 
Chamberlain, F. B. Chamberlain Co; C. 
C. Clark, Valley Milling Co; R. F. 
Deibel, Dixie Mills Co; E. C. Dreyer, 
Dreyer Commission Co; W. O. Greene, 
Cereal Byproducts Co; H. V. Lancaster, 
Lancaster Commission Co; F. Marx and 
J. W. Morse, Eureka Milis Co; C. G. 
Simon and E. L. Solfisburg, Golden 
Grain Milling Co; J. W. Stull, East St. 
Louis Cotton Oil Co; Homer Ziegler, 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. 
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By comparison with a month ago the 
flour market is extremely quiet, the prin- 
cipal reasons for which are that, as the 
tail end of the crop approaches, buyers 
are acting with greater caution, and also 
the heavy reselling movement at 25@30c 
under mill limits through which buyers 
are able to pick up flour for immediate 


use. 

In all probability these conditions will 
prevail to the end of the crop, therefore 
’ it is difficult to see how much businéss 
on round lots of flour can be confidently 
expected before the beginning of the new 


othe 

veil which the Grain Corporation 
has thrown around itself prevents the 
trade from learning the prices at which 
flour purchases are made, and this has 
increased the feeling of listlessness in the 
trade. The only guide obtainable this 
week was the indirect information that 
purchases of spring wheat flours had been 
made as high as $11.10, jute, Baltimore, 
but as to the minimum level, no infor- 
mation was to be had, nor as to the 
amount of cereals other than flour, pur- 
chased last week. 

When approached on the matter, R. 
F, Bausman said they had bought a great 
deal of cereal products, most of which 
was rye flour. This beautifully indefinite 
statement may or may not be of interest 
to the milling trade, but the indirect in- 
formation that rye was purchased at 
$8.75, jute, Baltimore, may be of more 
value. 

Immediately following the statement of 
Julius Barnes that rye flour would be 
bought instead of wheat flour for Euro- 
pean neutrals, the rye grain market made 
a rapid advance, but flour prices did not 
follow it precisely. The rye grain mar- 
ket fell about as rapidly as it rose, and 
flour prices were held at about the same 
level throughout the whole movement. 

Mills generally report great difficulty 
in getting wheat, and are holding their 
prices firm, with a general tendency to 
advance. Quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $12.50@12.80; standard patent, 
$11.50@12.25; first clear, $9.50@10.50; 
Kansas straight, $11.60@12.25; winter 
straights, $11.25@11.50; rye, $8.50@9.50. 


NEW FLOUR FIRM 


A new flour firm, O. F. & W. J. Taus- 
sig, has been recently founded to do busi- 
ness in New York and vicinity. The 
junior member was, up to the time this 
country entered the war, employed by 
Samuel Knighton & Son. He enlisted in 
the navy, where he made an excellent rec- 
ord, and has only recently been dis- 
charged. The senior member has been a 
successful business man in other lines 
than flour. The offices of the new conce 


are at 44 Whitehall Street. , 


OAT MEN CONFER WITH BARNES 


A meeting of the oat handlers of New 
York, called at the office of the Grain 
Corporation by President Barnes, dis- 
cussed methods by which the export 

ain-loading facilities of the port may 

relieved as far as sible from the 
strain of oat-handling for local consump- 
tion and of incidental storage of oats, 
which thereby reduces the grain-handling 
facilities of the export elevators. 

Mr. Barnes explained that, while esti- 
mates of the total handling capacities of 
all Atlantic and Gulf ports, made less 
than a gh ago, indicated that the maxi- 
mum t could be put through all the 


ports in any one month of n and 
cereal gondacts was then 1s0b000 tons, 
the Grain Corporation would be called 
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upon to load within the next 30 days an 
estimated total of 1,600,000 tons. 

He also stated that the trade would 
be expected by interchange and mutual 
co-operation to reduce the amount of 
storage space now used in our export ele- 
vators to about one-half the present 
quantity, and that the vital needs of vari- 
ous European countries for foodstuffs, 
approved by the Supreme Economic 
Council after careful investigation, made 
the shipment of foodstuffs to the total of 
1,600,000 tons within the next 30 days 
vital to the maintenance of life and or- 
der in Europe. 

Further, said Mr. Barnes, with all the 
disorganization now prevailing in Europe, 
reports from Mr. Hoover showed that a 
steady flow of food was being maintained 
into Roumania and Armenia through the 
Dardanelles and Constantinople, into 
Serbia through Greece and the Adriatic, 
into the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
both by train across Austria and by 
barge through Germany up the Elbe from 
Hamburg, and into Poland by train 
across Germany from Danzig; while Fin- 
land and the new Baltic states are being 
supplied by direct shipment across the 
Baltic Sea. Even oils and greases for 
the disorganized railways of Europe are 
going with the food ships, and slowly the 
broken bones of commercial intercourse 
are being knitted. | 

The grain trade was impressed with the 
need of strict supervision of the use of 
port facilities in order to carry out the 
food contributions directed by the Su- 
preme Economic Council, and promised 
to co-operate in every way, adjusting 
their private business to release the great- 
est possible percentage of the port facili- 
ties for this export food. 


PROTESTS CHANGE IN BUYING BASIS 


Regarding the change in the basis of 
flour purchases proposed as a part of the 
new flour sales: contract which it is un- 
derstood came up for consideration at 
the meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration held in Chicago last week, the 
eastern flour trade sent several telegrams 
objecting thereto. 

The proposed change puts all purchases 
on the basis of f.o.b. mill, with freight 
allowed to destination, and eastern buyers 
feel that their interests would not be 
pe protected if purchases were 
made on this basis, and see no reason 
why all of the responsibility should be 
shifted to them. Should the Federation 
adopt this change, it would be ineffective, 
because buyers to a man will refuse to 
accept these terms of sale. 


FLOUR CLUB FEDERATION 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held Tuesday, a committee, con- 
sisting of Samuel Knighton, B. H. Wun- 
der and Walter Quackenbush, was ap- 
pointed to represent that organization in 
a conference with committees of similar 
organizations from other points for the 
= of forming a federation of flour 

ubs, 

It is felt that the interests of the flour- 
distributing trade everywhere-can be well 
served by such a y, and the entire 
trade brought into closer relationship. 
It is confidently expected that all flour 
clubs will take similar action, and ap- 
point committees, so that the new or- 
ganization may soon be formed. 


As a result of continued labor troubles 
in the port of Buenos Aires, orders have 
been sent to the United States not to load 
any freight for that port. Representa- 
tives here of large steamship lines en- 
in trade with Buenos Aires said 


BALTIMORE 

Battirmore, Mp., April 12.—Flour was 
easier and slow. Buyers said that, having 
bought when the market was down, they 
were now busy underselling the mills 
and taking profits. However, it is the 
impression that the local trade is well 
stocked at a comparatively high level, 
and will do little, if any, buying this 
side of July. 

Offerings were freer, but not liberal. 
Government holdings of wheat, the pro- 
posed plan of preventing higher flour by 
opening American markets to foreign 
millers, and the wonderful crop pros- 
pects as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture,.all had their effect in check- 
ing the advance and satisfying the de- 
mand, 

The report that the government had 
sold all its spring wheat to two big 
northwestern milling companies was re- 
garded as a bearish rather than a bullish 
argument, because it insured the grain 
remaining here as wheat or flour, and 
not going out of the country. 

Springs were easier and quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $11.90@ 
12.15; long patents, $11.35@11.75; first 
clears, $9.75@10.25,—in 98-lb cottons or 
140-Ib jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. A fair car-lot business was 
done, principally at $11.75@12.05, cot- 
ton, with other qualities offered at $11.35 
@11.65, without takers. First clear was 
more pressing, but not wanted. 

Hard winters were less active and 
firm, with patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.90@12.15; straights, $11.50 
@11.75; first clears, $9.75@10.25,—in 98- 
Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in 
wood, 30c less in bulk. Trading was 
narrow and irregular, patent in _ in- 
stances bringing up to $12.05, cotton, 
and in other cases offered down to $11.60 
without result. Clear was ignored. 

Soft winters were barely steady and 
hard to move, patents closing nominally 
at $11.50@11.75; near-by straights, $10.75 
@l11,—in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Offerings were better of both patent 
and straight, and an occasional car of 
each grade was sold within the range of 
quotations. The trade is well fixed on 
patent, bought some time ago at a lower 
level. Near-by straight during the week 
is said to have sold.as high as $11, bulk, 
and as low as $10.40, bulk. 

City mills ran full as a result of good 
trade, domestic and export. They made 
no change in quotations on either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 104,796 
bbls; destined for shipment, 86,164. 


NOTES 


The stock of barley at Baltimore is 
760,315 bus. ; 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 56; now in port, 54. 

The wife of Joseph Ruth, of F. Ruth 
& Son, flour jobbers, died April 4, after 
a long and painful illness. 

Exports from here this week includ- 
ed 82,503 bbls flour and 812,392 bus 
grain—591,178 wheat and 221,214 rye. 

Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, has bought for 
a residence one of the finest homes in 
the city. 

P. F. Carroll, of Henry Koper & Co., 
flour, New York, has again demonstrated 
to local buyers how beautifully he can 
call the turn of the market. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to April 12, 1919, 385,076 bus; 
year ago, 242,834. Range of prices this 
week, $1.65@1.73; last year, $1.10@1.93. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to April 12, 1919, 1,221,556 bus; 
same period last year, 1,475,986. Range 
of prices this week, $2.30@2.50; last year, 
$2.09 @2.15. 

C. P. Dorney, local agent of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is said to have rounded up 
some good car-lot orders for Larabee’s 
Best before prices began to wabble. 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill. Mfg. Co., operating the Pat- 
apsco Mills, sailed from New York to- 
day for Cuba, to be gone two weeks or 
more. 

One mill not long ago had 3,400 bbls 
of its flour turned down by the govern- 
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ment for unsoundness, but it is stated 
that a decided improvement marks gov- 
ernment export flour now arriving at 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News. 

The traffic bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce announces a reduction of 2c 
per 100 lbs in lake-and-rail rates on grain 
products from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior and points taking same 
rate, effective April 3 on federal roads 
and May-8 on non-federal. 

W. H. Johnson, local representative of 
the Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., went 
to Washington on Thursday to try and 
sell some flour,—started as early as 6:30 
a.m., or before many of his competitors 
were out of bed,—but returned in a few 
hours declaring that every buyer at the 
capital was loaded to the muzzle, and 


‘especially the big bakers. 


Visitors were Wilson H. Perrine, 
president W. H. Perrine & Co., grain, 
Chicago; Samuel A. Allen, of Philadel- 
phio, representing the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, and Universal Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Claflin, Kansas; W. F. Fer- 
rell, of Richmond, Va., representing the 
Saginaw were Milling Co; Clarence 
M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, 
millers, Hagerstown, Md. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 12.—City mills 
ground 12,900 bbls of flour this week, or 
70 per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,200, or 66 per cent, last week. Of this 
aggregate, 11,300 bbls were spring, 900 
winter and 700 rye. 

The edge seems off the flour market for 
the time being. However, hard wheat 
patents have advanced 10@25c bbl, with 
the expectation that prices will gradu- 
ally work higher. On bakers patent, 
clears and low-grade there is a disposi- 
tion to make concessions of 10@l15c bbl. 

There is no pressure on the part of 
millers to contract ahead. Many are sold 
up well toward June 1, especially for the 
higher grades. The increasing difficulty 
in getting wheat makes a conservative 
course necessary. Some of the mills fit- 
ted for grinding both hard and soft 
wheat are now grinding only the former. 

Although one or two mills have placed 
bids, the government has bought no flour 
here in a fortnight. There is no further 
disposition to make bargain prices to 
federal agents. 

Shipping orders came in freely this 
week, and one mill ran practically at 
capacity. Most bakers have accumulated 
reasonable stocks, and show no notion of 
buying more at. present. Lower grades 
are moving slower than patents, although 
demand for clears has improved. , 

Following are the principal wholesale 
quotations: short patents, $12.50@12.75 
bbl, cotton 14’s, car lots, Boston; bakers 
patent, $12.25; first clear, $10@11.25; 
low-grade and second clears, $7.25, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat millers are having their 
troubles. It has been reported that there 
is not a carload of soft wheat to be 
picked up in this territory. However, 
one mill reported buying 1,200 bus in 
small lots from farmers this week. The 
price ages was about $2.40 bu, on basis 
of mill-cleaned, against $2.45 from the 
elevator, when it can be obtained. How- 
ever, growers’ wheat, mill-cleaned, is su- 
perior to the elevator wheat, and shows 
less wastage. 

City mills have attempted to supple- 
ment stocks by buying straights from 
country mills, but without success. It 
would be difficult to place any orders for 
winter straights here now except for 
small lots, local trade, which are quoted 
at $12, cotton ¥’s. 

The only mill here grinding rye flour 
on a big scale is sold out for a month 
ahead. Prices on new business are nom- 
inal. 

There have been a few sales of graham 
flour this week in small lots to the local 
trade at around $10.50 bbl, cotton 1,’s. 
Similarly, there has been restricted de- 
mand for. entire wheat flour, with the 
jobbing price, local trade mostly, $11.50, 
cotton ¥’s. 

Demand for feed is fairly well sus- 
tained. Spring bran is quoted at $47@ 
48.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; win- 
ter bran, local trade, $48@50, sacked; 
spring middlings, $50.50@52, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; winter middlings, local 
trade, $50@52, sacked; rye feed, $46, 
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sacked, car lots, Boston, with little of- 
fered. 


e 

Corn meal, feeding grades, has made a 
further advance of $8@4, and is now held 
at $76 ton, sacked, local trade. Table 
meal is quoted at $4.75 per 100 Ibs. 
There is still a little buckwheat flour to 
be had, and this is offered at around $4 
per 100 Ibs. 

NOTES 

Heavy rains this week have done much 
to firm the ground around the roots of 
winter wheat. 

George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., and George Davis, of the 
J. G. Davis Co., attended the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation, in Chi- 
cago, this week. 

Claude Beechler, 23 years of age, an 
employee of Roberts Bros.’ Flour Mills, 
Batavia, was seriously injured when a 
pile of flour in bags toppled over on him 
while he was at work in the mill. 

There is some inquiry for spring wheat 
for seed in this locality. There was an 
exceptionally good yield here last sea- 
son, and a considerable acreage will be 
sowed again this year. No. 1 dark north- 
ern seems to give the best results in this 
locality. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., April 12.—With the ex- 
ception of a few big Minneapolis mills, 
millers’ representatives reported a slow 
demand for flour this week. Local buy- 
ers seem to have covered their needs fair- 
ly well for the present. One reason for 
the falling off in demand may have been 
the higher range of prices, but the uncer- 
tainty regarding the effect of the govern- 
ment guaranty is also having its effect. 

It is difficult. for the layman to under- 
stand why flour prices should be so high, 
with such a tremendous crop of wheat in 
sight and the enormous visible supply 
now existing. Consumers are beginning 
to ask questions, and there is agitation 
toward the reduction of flour prices to 
the family consumer. 

The mayor of Boston has been asked 
to consider the practicability of the city 
selling flour to the people, in order to 
bring down the present high prices. The 
statement is made that there was never 
so much flour per capita in any countr 
at any time in the history of the world, 
and never was the price so high. 

The material reduction in stocks of un- 
sold flour in this market is the sole re- 
deeming feature. Arrivals for local con- 
sumption have been moderate for some 
days, and are believed to be less than the 
consumptive demand. The trade will soon 
be in a position where it will be forced 
to renew stocks, no matter what the 
price, and this is what the mill agent is 
looking forward to. 

Spring patents are held higher, a range 
of $12.75@13.55 bbl, in sacks, being quot- 
ed for special short brands, with stand- 
ard brands at $12@12.75. The $12 price 
is for Illinois flour. Spring first clears 
are slow of sale at $9.75@10.50, in sacks. 

Sales of hard winter wheat patents are 
slow, on account of the high prices quot- 
ed. About $12 is an inside quotation, 
up to $12.50 for top grades in sacks. 
Soft winter wheat flours continue scarce, 
with high prices quoted. Patents range 
$11.50@12.60, and straights $11.25@ 
11.80, in sacks. 

Corn products are firmly held, with a 
fairly good demand at the advanced 
prices. Oatmeal is in good demand, with 
the market steady. 


FLOUR CARGOES FOR EUROPE 


The American steamer West Loqus- 
suck will load 7,100 tons of flour for 
Germany, and is expected to get away 
about April 15. It was originally in- 
tended that this steamer would take a 
cargo of foodstuffs for the Belgian Relief 
Commission. Boston will probably dis- 
patch several shiploads of foodstuffs to 
Bremen or Hamburg in the near future. 

On April 7 the Jan Van Nassau sailed 
for Copenhagen with 51,504 140-lb sacks 
of flour—a full cargo. April 11 the 
Arachne sailed for Falmouth, for orders, 
with 110,000 bus wheat and 200,000 bus 
oats. April 7 the Servian Prince sailed 
= Glasgow with 74,825 140-lb sacks of 
our. 

Supplies and food for the Belgian Re- 
lief Creasstegion will be taken from Bos- 
ton by the Chinese steamer Hwah Yih. 
She expects to get away by April 25, 
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and will sail direct to ny oy bein; 
the first sailing from Boston to that po 
since the summer of 1914. 

+ - 

On March 31 the America-Finland Ex- 
port Co., Inc., Boston, was incorporated, 
with $200,000 capital, and the Eagle Gro- 
cery Storese Inc., Medford, Mass., with 


$10,000. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., April 12.—Millers, al- 
most without exception, report an active 
demand for spring wheat flour, and be- 
lieve it will continue, as buyers have 
concluded that prices will be maintained 
until the end of the crop, with a pos- 
sibility of going higher. There is a 
better trade now than when flour was 
$1 cheaper. First clears are slow, but 
second clear is getting into new chan- 
nels and at better prices than red % 4 

Winter wheat millers here have had 
an exceptionally good call for flour, and 
have sold up to the extent of their wheat 
supplies. This went to buyers who would 
not look at winter wheat flour some 
weeks ago, and they are now in the mar- 
ket for the unobtainable. Western rep- 
resentatives of winter wheat mills here 
are selling more flour than last week, and 
at 5@10c advance. Short patent is go- 
ing today at $12.20, standard $11.90, and 
pastry $11.30, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour is not moving to any extent, 
although one miller here reports a_bet- 
ter inquiry, with prospects of some busi- 
ness next week. There is no change in 
prices, but the feeling is stronger. Gra- 
ham and whole-wheat flour are dull. 

Millfeeds are stronger, and the mills 
have sold out as a rule for this month 
and part of May, with inquiries for 
June, but the miller is passing that 
month up as too uncertain. There were 
prices out for bran, May shipment, at 
$42, and some talk of June at the same 
figure. Middlings are quoted at $3@4 
higher than bran. 

The demand for bran and middlings 
seems to be about even, some sections 
taking the former, while others run prin- 
cipally to the latter. The astonishing 
thing about feeds is how prices keep 
up, when the demand was naturally ex- 
pected to drop off. Winter wheat feeds 
are held at $45 for bran, $48 for mid- 
dlings and $47 for mixed feed, track, 
Buffalo. Considerable business is being 
done in mixed cars at the usual pre- 
mium over straight cars. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is offered here 
at less than last week, and little im- 
provement is reported in prices. Hom- 
iny feed scarce, and only steady. Bar- 
ley feed is in fairly liberal supply, con- 
sidering the imum, and prices are easy. 
Gluten feed stronger and quiet. Red 
dog active and offerings light. 

Cottonseed meal higher, and offerings 
— on spot. Oil meal scarce, the only 
sales being in a small way at $66, sacked, 
per ton, and none on the market from 
the mills. Brewers’ grains are quoted at 
$57.50, and alfalfa meal at $50.50, 
sacked, per ton, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour is held at $5 per 100 
Ibs, but nothing doing. Buckwheat high- 
er, shippers asking $3@3.25 per 100 lbs, 
track, Buffalo. Kafir corn and milo 
maize, $3.15, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats show some improvement 
in demand, and prices are steadier. Oat 
hulls reground, scarce, and inquiry fair. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week was 133,825 bbls, representing 80 
per cent of capacity, compared with 119,- 
800, or 72 per cent, last week, 125,800, or 
75 per cent, a year ago, 117,400, or 71 
per cent, in 1917, 118,100, or 71 per cent, 
in 1916, and 87,900, or 63 per cent, in 
1915. 

NOTES 

Fire, believed of incendiary origin, de- 
stroyed the bakery of William S. Stubbs, 
at Niagara Falls, Friday. Loss, $5,000. 

Word was received here today that 
Duluth was sold out of wheat. This was 
disappointing news to the Buffalo grain 
dealers. , 

A small fleet of vessels is ready to 
leave this port on April 15, when insur- 
ance into effect, but there is no 
snap to the lake business this year. 

Orders to load 500,000 bus of wheat, 
received last week, are still being worked 


on today. There are plenty of cars, but 
no hurry to get them to the seaboard. 

Charles Kennedy, head of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation here, 
who has been at Augusta, Ga., the past 
two months on his vacation, returned this 
week. 

There is talk of Canadian feed coming 
from the Port Colborne mills to Buf- 
falo, but the price will have to go up 
here $2@3 ton before it can be worked 
on this side of the line. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 5,500,- 
000 bus, compared with 870,000 a year 
ago. There is no other grain of conse- 
quence here except oats, 6,200,000 bus, 
compared with 563,000 a year ago. 

George P. Urban, of this city, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Millers’ National Federation 
at the annual meeting in Chicago last 
Friday, succeeding his father, George 

ban, Jr. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo held its 
annual election for directors last week. 
F. F. Henry, F. A. McLellan and H. T. 
Burns, whose terms expired, were re- 
elected. At the organization meeting to- 
day the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: D. M. Irwin, presi- 
dent; A. B. Black, vice-president; W. J. 
Heinold, treasurer; F. E. Pond, secre- 
tary. 

E. BAnGasser. 





Market Value of 1918 Corn 

Wasuinorton, D. C., April 12.—Though 
the United States produced less corn in 
1918 than in 1917, more of it was mar- 
ketable, according to statistics recently 
compiled by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, Department of Agriculture. In 
1917 there were 3,065,233,000 bus pro- 
duced—the largest crop ever recorded, 
with the exception of 1912. In that year 
3,124,746,000 bus was the nation’s yield, 
but only 60 per cent, or 1,837,728,000 bus, 
were classed as marketable. In 1918 this 
country produced 2,582,814,000 bus, of 
which 82.5 per cent, or 2,129,764,000, were 
marketable. 

The cause of the low percentage of 
marketable corn in the 1917 crop was 
due, the crop statisticians say, to the 
unfavorable season. It was necessary 
that year to plant late in the spring, 
and the early frosts prevented much of 
the crop from maturing properly. Early 
fall frosts caused a loss to the corn crop 
as far south as Kentucky during 1917. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Regulations Covering Exports 

The War Trade Board has announced, 
at the request of the United States Food 
Administration, the following rules gov- 
erning the export of wheat and wheat 
flour: 

“Licenses for the export of wheat will 
be issued only to the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation or its 
nominees. 

“Licenses will be issued for the export 
of wheat flour to all destinations in the 
Western Hemisphere, the east coast of 
Asia, British, French and Portuguese 
West Africa, Liberia, and the Belgian 
Congo. For the exportation of wheat 
flour to other destinations, licenses will 
be issued only to the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation or its 
nominees.” 

The foregoing rules are subject to the 
usual regulations governing trading with 
the enemy; they do not constitute any 
material modification of the regulations 
heretofore existing. 

Applications for licenses to export 
wheat flour to the Western Hemisphere, 
the east coast of Asia, or the west coast 
of Africa should be filed with the War 
Trade Board, Washington, or with any 
of its branch offices. 





Exportations to Poland 

The War Trade Board announces, in 
regard to the resumption of trade with 
Poland, that all shipments made to Po- 
land via Danzig should be consigned to 
the order of the “Relief Administration, 
Danzig,” for the account of the actual 
Polish importer as subconsignee. Dupli- 
cate shipping documents should be for- 
warded to the Relief Administration at 
Danzig. Upon the arrival of the ship- 
ment the Relief Administration will, as 
promptly as possible, forward the same 
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to Poland, and will indorse over and for- 


ward to the Polish consi all shipping 
documents in its eoueielanes .Y 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mryn., April 14.—Demand 
for wheat flour was active and steady all 
last week, and conditions are more sat- 
isfactory than they have been for some 
time. More definite knowledge of the 
wheat supply situation has changed the 
sentiment of buyers, and they are now 
disposed to stock up as far ahead as 
the mills care to book. Shipping direc- 
tions came in promptly, an deliv- 
eries were freer. 

Durum flour sold slowly. Buyers seem 
to look upon quotations as too high, and 
hold off, hoping to get in lower. Prices 
were advanced 25c bbl. 

Interest in rye flour was limited. The 
high prices recently reached halted trad- 
ing, and users are getting along on de- 
liveries or old stocks. A decline in the 
price of rye brought a reduction of 20 
@40c in flour. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
21,365 bbls flour, or 57 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 18,955, or 51 per 
cent, the week previous, and 17,515, or 48 


/per cent, a year ago. 


Mills are sold up on millfeed, and are 
not in position to offer much for prompt 
shipment, but are better fixed for May 
or. deferred delivery. Demand is fair, 
with the market firmly held under light 
stocks and offerings. 


NOTES 


C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has returned from the Southwest. 


Charles F. Haley, vicerpresident of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., has returned from 
California. 

Houses specializing in barley are again 
quoting prices. The market today closed 
at 89c@$1.07. 


John D. Shanahan, of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, was on 
*change today. 

Captain Frank C. Tenney, of the Ten- 
ney Co., has returned from France and 
is out of the service. 


Three boats are now loaded with wheat 
in Duluth-Superior harbor, their cargoes 
aggregating 828,000 bus. 

One elevator loaded a cargo of 254,000 
bus rye last week, and is loading another 
medium-sized one today. 

H. F. Salyards, vice-president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, left Saturday 
for a three weeks’ vacation. 


Vesselmen expect boats to begin leav- 
ing here Wednesday or Thursday. A 
steamer from Lake Erie is expected here 
this week. 


The recent activity in rye futures has 
decreased considerably. One buyer with 
export connections was a bidder for sup- 
plies early in the week. 

Benjamin Stockman, general manager 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who 
left about two weeks ago for Scotland, 
has arrived at Liverpool. 

The Grain Corporation has sold all of 
the wheat in Duluth that it cares to at 
present, and is turning down all requisi- 
tions from mills. Durum wheat is lack- 
ing in interest. ’ 

At a meeting of vesselmen and ship- 
pers at Cleveland last week, to discuss 
rates for the coming season, no agree- 
ment was reached as to the rate for 
grain, and 4c per bu is now the going 
charge. 

Four boats arrived 
Georgian Bay points last week. The 
Pargny was the first in, coming about 
6 o'clock Friday afternoon, April 11, 
making the earliest opening of local 
navigation in 15 years. 

With the opening of navigation this 
year lake-and-rail lines will back to 
a differential basis under all-rail, the 
difference decided upon being 10c per 
100 Ibs, first class. The flour rates from 
Minneapolis and Duluth to the East will 
carry the usual 5c differential. 


The Consolidated Elevator Co. has let 
a contract to the Barnett & Record Co. 
for a concrete storage house adjoining 
its elevator H, with a capacity of 1,250,- 
000 bus, to be wstay ay all, and to cost 
$250,000. When t is completed the 
company will have storage capacity of 
11,000,000 bus. F. G. Cartson. 


in Duluth from 
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LAST SEASON’S LAKE TRAFFIC 


Official statistics show that during the 
season of lake navigation in 1918 the 
number of cargoes of grain carried east- 
ward from the Canadian upper lake ports 
(Fort William and Port Arthur) was 
435, as against 1,129 in 1917, 1,460 in 
1916, 1,139 in 1915 and 889 in 1914. Of 
the 1918 cargoes, two hundred and forty- 
four were shipped between the — 
of new-crop grain season on Sept. 1 an 
the close of navigation on Dec. 12. ~ 

From these figures it will be seen how 
decidedly 1918 was an‘ off-year. Only 
63,290,000 bus of wheat were shipped, as 
against 160,000,000 in 1917. Other grains 
fell off proportionately. In considering 
these figures it should, however, be noted 
that an unusual proportion of 1918 wheat 
was held over in western terminals for 
water shipment this spring. There was 
a notable falling off in shipments to 
United States ports, due to the fact that 
all American elevator and railway facili- 
ties were congested with United States 
grain throughout the closing months of 
the year. 

Canadians are now scanning the future 
months of 1919 for the purpose of decid- 
ing as to the possibility of similar cir- 
cumstances with regard to eastbound 
shipments of grain. It is beginning to be 
realized that this country is too complete- 
ly dependent upon the United States 
grain ports and railways for the move- 
ment of grain to seaboard in the busy 
months that lie between harvest and clos- 
ing of navigation. 

Storage and carrying capacity east of 
the lakes in Canada have not expanded 
in anything like the proportion of growth 
in the West, and it is not a comforting 
thing to realize, as this country is now 
doing, that foreign facilities are being 
depended upon to take care of the outgo 
of the principal item of annual produc- 
tion. Canada must inaugurate a new and 
tremendous programme of carrying and 
storage construction if the grain trade 
of the West is not to be left in a posi- 
tion where it will be subject to periodical 
congestion. 


Canadian Export Figures 
The latest blue book from Ottawa 
shows that during the fiscal ten months 
up to and including January, 1919, the 
following quantities of grains and grain 
products were expo from Canada 
(000’s omitted) ; 


Jan., 10 mos ending January 
1919 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.... 5,683 35,215 136,603 182,314 
Oats, bus...... 2,695 16,423 62,123 61,219 
Barley, bus.... 494 3,270 6,105 9,357 
Rye, bus....... 46 355 646 896 
Flour, bbis..... 996 8,140 7,890 6,205 
Oatmeal, bbis.. il 373 223 72 


The figures for flour and oatmeal are 
especially worthy of note. They indi- 
cate that Canadian millers were having 
a prosperous trade up to the end of 
January, and that only the withdrawal 
of government buyers in that month pre- 
vented this from becoming a record year. 
In the crop year 1917-18 Canada did the 
as ged a mee a in her his- 

» but the fo n res su t 
that’ 1918-9 “might have surpassed its 
redecessor had it not been for the 
reakdown that followed the close of 
war. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour is considerably bet- 
ter in this market. Millers are finding 
local and domestic buyers more respon- 
sive to their overtures for business, and 


some mills report their local sales the 
largest in years. This experience was 
probably accidental, but is indicative of 
an improving market. Stocks of flour 
bought in earlier part of the winter ap- 
pear to be growing small, and since buy- 
ers see no chance of lower prices, they 
are ordering their requirements without 
further argument. 

The quality of flour now being deliv- 
ered in Ontario seems so gi in com- 
parison with what millers were selling 
under war regulations that one is tempt- 
ed to declare it the best flour ever eaten 
in this province. Quotations: Manitoba 
flour, $10.90 bbl, net cash, in bags, de- 
livered, mixed or straight car lots, On- 
tario points; Ontario winter flour, $9.50 
@9.70 bbl, in second-hand bags, car lots, 
Toronto. 

The exporting flour trade got a boost 
on Monday when the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., placed orders with Canadian mills 
for 750,000 bbls. This order was dis- 
tributed over all the mills in Canada that 
have been doing an exporting business. 
The price named was the same as that 
on the February order, with the proviso 
that delivery may be taken at Montreal 
at 5c bbl under the figure for St. John 
or Portland. This would‘make the Mon- 
treal price $10.55 bbl, in bags, delivered, 
for Manitoba spring wheat flour. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is not mov- 
ing in any volume, and none is being 
sold for export. The current quotation 
is $9.85 bbl, in new bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 
Nothing is being done in Ontario mar- 
quis wheat flour, and the price may be 
placed nominally at $9.50 bbl, in new 
bags, basis Montreal. 


MILLFEED 


The large export order of early this 
week gives some promise of relief in the 
feed market. Bran and shorts are very 
scarce, and where carload lots are quot- 
ed the price is as high as $47 ton. In 
mixed cars Manitoba bran is being sold 
at $42 ton, in bags, and shorts at $44, 
net cash terms. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Deliveries of winter wheat are becom- 
ing limited, as farmers have no time for 
anything but their preparations for 
spring seeding. The quantity of this 
wheat remaining in farmers’ hands is be- 
lieved to be small, and there is little for 
sale in the market. The fixed price for 
Ontario winter wheat is $2.31 bu, and 
Ontario marquis wheat, $2.26, basis in 
store, Montreal; Manitoba wheat, Bay 
ports, $2.35 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. 
cars, including tax. 


OATMEAL 
Inactivity is still a prevailing condi- 
tion with oatmeal millers. They have 
had a little exporting business through 
direct sales to private buyers abroad, 
but domestic trade is extremely quiet 
and sales are mostly governed by cut 
prices. Quotations range $3.90@4.25 per 
90-lb bag, delivered in mixed-car lots; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Dealers report a fair amount of busi- 
ness in oats and barley, but there is not 
enough moving to keep all members of 
the trade busy. An improvement in de- 
mand for oatmeal would better the mar- 
ket for oats. Barley and rye are want- 
ed for export, but the supply is limited. 
Quotations: Ontario No. 2 white oats, 
69@71c bu; malting barley, 93@98c; No. 
2 rye, $1.55; buckwheat, 95c; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, $1.80,—car lots, Toronto or 
Ontario country points. 


MILLERS AT OTTAWA 


The interview on Wednesday of Ca- 
nadian millers with members of the Do- 
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minion government in the matter of im- 
proving export flour business appears 
to have drawn an assurance that the cab- 
inet is doing what it can to meet the sit- 
uation. The minister of finance stated 
that he had given a large amount of his 
time and attention to this problem, with- 
out achieving much in the way of re- 
sults. It is mostly a matter of financing 
the purchasing countries. 

As a result of their interview the mill- 
ers have a better understanding of the 
matter, and are confident that any action 
within the power of the government will 
be taken. On its part the government 
promised another conference with the 
officers of the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
for the purpose of reconsidering the sit- 
uation, and arranging for more buying if 
this is possible. 


IMPROVING FLOUR QUALITY 


Canadian millers have been excelling 
themselves lately in the quality of the 
flour they are delivering for domestic 
consumption. Competition in price hav- 
ing been to some extent eliminated by 
official disapproval of any deviation from 
recognized quotations, millers are basing 
their selling arguments on quality. City 
bakers have never had such uniformly 
good flour from which to make bread. 


NOTES 

A letter from Thomas Wilson, of Wil- 
son & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland, who is 
well known to many in the Canadian 
flour trade, states that he is recovering 
from a recent very trying illness. 

One of the conditions precedent to a 
real revival in Canadian exporting trade 
with European countries is that this 
country must be able and willing to 
finance the purchasing of Canadian goods 
for over-sea shipment until such time as 
the buying countries are back to a normal 
basis. 

There has been a good deal of trading 
in milling company stocks on Canadian 
exchanges lately. Rumors of big sales 
of flour for export, and all other possible 
means of keeping up public interest, are 
being used by the stock traders. 

Farmers in all parts of Ontario are re- 
porting their winter wheat crops in un- 
usually fine condition. Damage from 
spring frost is hardly mentioned. In other 
years this factor almost always caused se- 
rious shrinkage. The area under winter 
wheat in this province is about 700,000 
acres. 

In connection with the announcement 
that the markets of Holland, Denmark, 
Finland, Portugal, Spain and Switzer- 
land are now open to shipments of Ca- 
nadian cereals and cereal products with- 
out restriction, it is reported. from Ot- 
tawa that financial arrangements neces- 
sary to resumption of trading have been 
made, and that millers are now free to 
go ahead with business. Some large 
sales are alleged to have been made with- 
in the week. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., April 12—A feature 
in the milling industry this week was 
the renewed buying of spring wheat flour 
for export account. Millers state the 
orders awarded were for same quantities 
as were given out in gp ae nd and at 
same price, $10.60 bbl, in jute bags, sea- 
board. Delivery is for April shipment 
from mills. The total quantity pur- 
chased is between 700,000 and 750,000 
bbls. 

Apart from this export order, there 
were no important developments. Local 
and country trade is quiet. Car lots of 
standard flour are quoted at $11 bbl, in 
jute bags, less 10c bbl for cash, Montreal 
freights. 

In winter wheat flour there is no im- 


provement, demand being for small lots 
at $10.20@10.30 bbl in new cotton bags, 
and at $10 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

White corn flour is steady, and prices 
unchanged at $8.50@9. Rye flour, $8.30 
@8.50 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

Millfeed in car lots has made a sharp 
advance, with sales of odd cars of bran 
at $44@46 ton and of shorts at $46@47, 
including bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats continue quiet, and prices 
are unchanged, with broken lots at $3.60 
@3.75 per bag of 90 lbs. 

Xe x 

N. C. Sinclair, Empire Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Thomas; S. S. Stevens, Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Chatham; F. W. 


Snider, Waterloo; W. J. Kerr, Dundas; . 


and L. M. Metcalf, Portage la Prairie 
(Man.),—who were all at the Wednes- 
day conference between millers and the 
vernment at Ottawa, visited Montreal 
ater. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., April 12.—There are 
signs of improvement in the demand for 
flour. Orders from the distributing trade 
are increasing, which is believed to indi- 
cate that consumption has absorbed the 
surplus stocks piled up in early winter. 
Deliveries to bakers follow their usual 
course, and present no special feature. 
Local prices are unchanged. 

An especially encouraging development 
of the week was the renewed buying for 
export which began on Monday. A gen- 
eral distribution of government orders 
took place on that day. It is believed 
here that the quantity bought would 
total 750,000 bbls. The price was $10.55 
bbl, in 140-lb jute bags, delivered, Mont- 
real, which is the equivalent of $10.60, 
St. John or Portland, the amount paid 
on last previous purchase. 

Prices for regulation spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Manitoda 2. .ccccccccicsvcccccicossece 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......ccseecceeesccens 10.30 
BEDOTER cvccccccccccccvcorececccosens 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ...ccecccsccscessescsesce 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED EASIER 


The renewal of exporting business in 
flour has eased the market for feed. 
There is no suggestion of lower prices, 
but millers are able to offer their cus- 
tomers a higher proportion of feed in 
mixed-car orders. - The flat rates in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta for 
straight or mixed car lots are: bran, $39 
ton; shorts, $48; British Columbia, in- 
cluding Vaucouver Island (Victoria), 
bran $45, shorts $49. For points taking 
higher rates, additional freight is charged. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS LIGHT 


Not much wheat is coming out of the 
country at present, and deliveries will 
remain light till after seeding. Stocks 
at terminal points are abnormally heavy, 
Fort William and Port Arthur showing 
30,828,000 bus, as against 4,700,000 a 
year ago. The total Canadian visible is 
now 47,465,000 bus, as against 8,642,000 
a gg ago. Of this amount a consider- 
ab art belongs to the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., and will be exported as wheat 
in the near future. Quotations: No. 1 
northern, $2.2414 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.211%,; No. 8 northern, $2.1714,—in 
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store, Fort William or Port Arthur, plus 
8c bu supervisors’ tax. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The market for coarse grains is easier. 
On Friday the closing price for No. 2 
oats was 7lc bu, in store, Fort William; 
No. 3 barley, $1; No. 2 rye, $1.65. 


OATMEAT, 


The price of rolled oats and oatmeal 
varies considerably. Competition unset- 
tled the market some time ago, and it has 
never recovered. Sales throughout the 
western provinces are light, and shipping 
business shows no improvement, with the 
exception that some sales are now being 
made for export. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $3.30@3.60, in 80-lb bags, mixed-car 
lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

The weather in western Canada is fair- 
ly seasonable, and many farmers are now 
on their land. Wheat-seeding should be 
in active progress by April 19. 

James A. Robb, manager Northland 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in Ot- 
tawa this week attending the millers’ 
meeting. He is expected home today. 


The farming provinces of western Can- 
ada had a deputation in Ottawa this week 
for the purpose of urging upon the Do- 
minion government the early completion 
of the railway to Hudson Bay. 


Reports from various parts of the 
prairie provinces suggest that there may 
not be much, if any, increase in the acre- 
age sown to wheat this spring. Various 
causes are given, but the chief difficulty 
seems to be scarcity and high cost of 
farm labor. 


A number of western millers were in 


eastern Canada this week for the purpose. 


of attending the interview with members 
of the Dominion government on the sub- 
ject of export orders for flour. Western 
mills have been feeling the loss of this 
business very keenly. 


Press reports from Great Britain state 
that James Ismay, of the White Star 
Line, is urging upon the British govern- 
ment an agricultural policy which in- 
cludes monopoly of the trading in wheat, 
both home and foreign, prohibition of 
flour imports and retention of all mill 
offals for home use. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. an- 
nounces that it will restore its steamship 
service to Antwerp, beginning with a 
sailing from Montreal on May 14. The 
first ship to make a voyage on this route 
will be the Dunbridge. The company’s 
office in Antwerp has been reopened, with 
W. D. Grossett in charge. This service 
will commence with a fortnightly sailing 
each way. 

Recent letters from members of the 
flour trade in Glasgow indicate a falling 
off in the amount of imported flour allot- 
ted for distribution. It is also stated 
that the opinion prevalent in Canada that 
British importers are not anxious for a 
return to private trading and c.i.f. terms 
is erroneous, as far as the Glasgow mar- 
ket is concerned. Canadian flour ap- 


‘ pears to be wanted, and loses none of its 


old-time popularity. 

Professor Thompson, of the University 
of Saskatchewan, reports a considerable 
degree of success in his effort to produce 
a rust-resisting wheat suitable for culti- 
vation in western Canada. He has under 
experimental observation a sample of 
marquis wheat which ripens two weeks 
earlier than the parent grain, and is 
almost wholly proof against rust. The 
milling industry will appreciate the value 
of these Saskatchewan experiments as no 
other can. Canada’s losses from wheat 
rust are considerable in every year, and 
in some they are enormous. 


A ridiculous story has been going the 
rounds of Canadian daily papers in which 
it is stated that an order for 4,500,000 
bbls of flour is about to be placed with 
Canadian mills. If that much. business 
should be placed between now and next 
September it would represent more than 
the total annual exports in years before 
the war, and as much as the best six 
months’ business in the period of war. 


- The fact is, Canadian mills have been 


asked to supply about 700,000 bbls of 

flour to the eat Export Co. Ltd., 

which is equivalent to seven days’ output. 
G. Rock. 
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FEDERATION MEETING 


A large and representative delegation 
from the central states, attracted by the 
importance of. the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, attended the mass meeting of 
millers and that of the directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation, 
at Chicago, this week. While the meeting 
was disappointing in definite results ac- 
complished, it nevertheless at least served 
to emphasize the difficult and intricate 
problem of handling the 1919 wheat crop. 

The interest of soft wheat millers has 
naturally been augmented by the disa- 
bilities imposed upon them this year from 
the mishandling of the present crops 
which has finally culminated, as was pre- 
dicted, in exhaustion of soft wheat sup- 
plies. So far as is apparent at the 
moment, practically the entire stock of 
soft wheat of the country is in the hands 
of millers, and these stocks are far from 
sufficient to carry them until the next 
harvest. 

Soft wheat millers would like the as- 
surance of a more able and considerate 
handling of the coming crop. In com- 
mon with millers generally, they all feel 
the need of some adequate and practical 
plan of protection and indemnification 
against loss from fluctuation in the price 
of wheat and flour during the period of 
artificial control when the law of supply 
and demand has been abrogated and the 
normal means of protection are no longer 
available. These things are so obvious 
and self-evident as to require no further 
mention. 

Many millers are somewhat doubtful 
whether a proper solution of the handling 
of the crop, providing suitable means of 
indemnification and assurance against 
loss, at once practical and acceptable to 
all interests, including the federal agency, 
will be found. They are fearful that the 
situation may be permitted to drift, and 
simply work itself out, for better or 

«worse, by its own development. They are 
quite up in the air on the whole problem. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the situation is the inability of the 
interests involved to solve the problem; 
they do not seem to be equal to it. It 
certainly is clear that it requires the most 
careful and scientific thought. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the wee 
ending April 12 was 36,880, or 77 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 38,830, 
or 81 per cent, last week, 12,300, or 251%, 
per cent, a year ago, 26,300, or 55 per 
cent, two years ago, and 20,300, or 42 
per cent, three years ago. 

Some millers report an active demand 
for flour, and business as being excep- 
tionally godd. The South has been buy- 
ing soft wheat flour recently. Central 
states millers making spring wheat flour, 
as well as soft, as a rule are finding 
things better than those who make only 
soft wheat flour. 

The bakery trade, and in instances the 
jobbing trade also, is providing for its 

uly requirement. This trade figures that 
it cannot count on delivery of new-crop 
Kansas flour before the first of August, 
and it wants to be sure of supplies to 
carry it until that time. 

Occasionally a buyer is reported who 
is willing to buy, on current basis, for 
August delivery. It would be rather 
speculative for the millers to sell on an 
other basis, as no one can foretell with 
certainty the price at which the new crop 


will move. If the present prospect of a 
crop is realized, it is presumed that it 
will move at near the government basis. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined wee iy capacity of 87,360 bbls, 
for the week ending ‘April 12 made 55,214, 
or 63 per cent of er compared with 
49,376, or 75 per cent, last week, by 10 
mills of 65,160 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 


Kent Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
grain, Toledo, has returned from a five 
weeks’ vacation in Florida, 

George Boyle, of the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, and H. W. Colvin, of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., were in Toledo this week. 

The Peerless Bread Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
is a new institution operating one Rink 
oven, equipped with mixer and molding 
machine. It makes about 1,000 loaves 
daily. 

The W. B. Ward Co., Inc., has ac- 
quired the bakery formerly conducted by 
Louis Willinger in East Toledo, and after 
making alterations will be ready to start 
business April 20. The company has 15 
motor-trucks for making deliyeries. 

There is a range in spring wheat flour 
prices of $11.50@12.40, jute, Toledo rate 
points. Some bakers are now giving at- 
tention to their July requirements, realiz- 
ing that it is doubtful that they will be 
able to get delivery on new Kansas flour 
in July. Jobbers are selling flour under 
mill quotations. One of the leading 
northwestern mills has been out of line 
for some time. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inp., April 12.—The out- 
put of flour by mills of this city this 
week was 10,256 bbls, against 10,493 last 
week, Although there was not as much 
snap to sales as a week ago, mills are 
not lamenting the situation as much as 
when there was no apparent opportunity 
of getting in line with prices sent out 
from Washington. 

Mills buying wheat from the govern- 
ment when the latter began releasing its 
grain holdings naturally have the upper 
hand of those which did not get in on this 
distribution, and as a result are in a 
position to sell flour cheaper than the 
rest. Some sold flour on a basis of $11.10 
@11.20 for soft winter, in. jute, Balti- 
more, while others asked $11.10 at the 
mills. 

The domestic demand was not so keen 
this week. Mills in need of wheat for 
immediate requirements - again went 
across the state line for good-sized con- 
signments. Those which have business 
booked along into May have been getting 
wheat from almost any section where 
there was a disposition to make reason- 
able prices. 

Millers are still in a quandary as to 
just how the wheat shortage is going to 
be met, arguing that Washington had 
entirely wrong figures on the quantity in 
first hands, and that this and other in- 
fluences led to a general exodus of wheat 
into foreign countries where it is now too 
far removed to be counted as a supply 
factor here at home. 

When the Grain Corporation began 
buying flour recently, some millers de- 
clared. that the true situation was now 
known in Washington, where the scant 
supply was finally being considered; and 
in this connection it may be noted that 
many complaints were raised in this state 
some time ago regarding the matter of 
hurrying wheat everywhere but to the 
places where it to be needed most. 

Mills this week continued to operate 
about half capacity, the only uneven fea- 
ture of the market being the low supply 
of wheat. Many mills have been 
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this spring at points never touched in 
former years. 


NOTES 


The Federal System of Bakeries has © 
been organized at Hammond. Capital, 
$50,000; directors, Robert A. Schoenfeld, 
Carl Prince, James E. Hill. 

The wheat crop in this state has been 
estimated at 60,000,000 bus, the largest . 
in the state’s history. The rye crop is 
estimated at 7,000,000 bus, also a record 
breaker. 

This week 163 firms were cited to ap- 
pear in court on charges of violations of 
the workmen’s compensation act. The list 
included the Atkinson (Ind.) Grain Co., 
Aylesworth (Ind.) Grain Co., and Alton 
(Ind.) Milling Co. 

In many sections of Indiana, wheat «is 
eight inches above ground, a stand not 
experienced at this date in more than a 
generation. The mills figure on wheat 
coming in from this crop four weeks 
ahead of the usual time. 

J. M. Pearson. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, TenNn., April 12.—Domestic 
demand for flour was brisk in the South- 
east, due to the strong prices, and also to 
the fact that stocks have been getting 
low. Shipping instructions were active. 
Most of the sales were in moderate quan- 
tities, though a few orders were booked 
for lots of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls. 

Millers continue to pay a high pre- 
mium for wheat, and are asking stiff 
prices for flour, which are being obtained. 
Production is now fully up to the normal 
for this season of the year. 

Prices have ruled pe firm during the 
week, and have been substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $11.75@12.50; 100 per cent flour, 
$11@11.50. 

Rehandlers report more active demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton 
or jute, delivered at Nashville, $11.90@ 
Th hard winter wheat flour, $11.25@ 
11.75. 

The millfeed situation continues 
healthy, with output being absorbed at - 
steady prices. Quotations: wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$46@47; mixed feed, $48@50; standard 
middlings or shorts, $52@54. 

Corn products are very strong, and bet- 
ter sales are noted. Quotations: bolted 
corn meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $3.85@3.95; plain meal, 
$3.70@3.80. 





OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 215,790 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 115,564, or 53.5 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 98,565 
bbls and 52.2 per cent last week, 31 per 
cent the same week in 1918, 61.7 in 1917, 
60.9 in 1916, 42.7 in 1915, 53.3 in 1914, 
39.5 in 1913 and 47.4 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at. Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain. Exchange: 


April 12 April 6 

Wieeh, BES ciccccecescce 26,000 27,000 

Wheat, BUR cccscccccces 237,000 225,000 

i, a ee eee a 299,000 251,000 

Gate, BUS. .iccscsciccses 389,000 432,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 121 cars. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and J. B. McLe- 
more, secretary of the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, went to Chicago this 
week to attend the meeting of the Millers? 
National Federation. 

James A. Daugherty has sold his in- 
terest in the Daugherty-Vincent Grain 
Co., and will devote his entire time to 
his flour, grain and feed brokerage busi- 
ness. Mr. Daugherty is secretary of the 
Nashville Flour Club. 

Joun Lerrr. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,635 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to April 5, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...10,097 10,066 941 697 
Duluth ........ 546 798 bbs aes 
Outside mills .. 7,893 17,088 267 104 


Totals ....... 18,536 17,952 1,208 8° 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 31,500, or 67 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 22,030, or 47 
per cent, last week, 27,820, or 59 per 
cent, a year ago, 22,188, or 54 per cent, 
two years ago, 19,541, or 48 per cent, 
three years ago, and 16,869, or 41 per 
cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 19,350, or 33 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 30,785, or 54 per cent, last 
week, 27,783, or 48 per cent, a year ago, 
20,508, or 35 per cent, two years ago, 
17,370, or 30 per cent, three years ago, 
and $1,220, or 61 per cent, four years ago. 

The recent heavy government flour ac- 
ceptances have resulted in a greater de- 
gree of operating activity on the part of 
most of the mills in the Pacific Northwest 
than at any period during the present 
crop year. This is not universal, how- 
ever, as on account of the previous re- 
stricted government purchases some of 
the mills had accumulated very large 
stocks of flour and were in a position to 
fill from 50 to 60 per cent of government 
sales from flour supplies already on hand. 

For some months mills have not ground 
over 50 per cent of capacity, and recent- 
ly about 35 per cent, but with the do- 
mestic trade not absorbing over 10 per 
cent of the output, flour has continued 
to be piled up in spite of the reduced rate 
of grinding. 

he sharp upward movement in eastern 
flour prices and the increased demand 
have materially improved conditions on 
the coast, both in reducing the competi- 
tion of Montana and Dakota mills for 
business in this section, since many of 
those mills now find a better outlet in 
eastern than in western markets, and in 
making it again possible for Pacific 
northwestern mills to work some business 
in eastern and southeastern markets. 

Soft wheat flour is unchanged in price, 
family patent being quoted at $11.15 bbl, 
basis 49’s. Hard wheat flour prices are 
firm. Low-priced flours on spot are about 
cleaned up, and quotations for forward 
business continue to harden. The pre- 
vailing range for Montana first patent is 
$11.50@12.50 bbl, basis 98’s, on track, 
coast terminals; Dakota, $12.50@13. 


FEDERATION PLEASES PACIFIC COAST 


Representatives of Pacific Coast mill- 
ing associations at last week’s meeting of 
the directors and delegates of the Federa- 
tion at Chicago feel that they have been 
very aeaaeoutiy treated in receiving three 
members on the committee which will rep- 
resent the Federation in dealings with the 
federal agency of control during the com- 
ing year. 

Pacific Coast is now also well rep- 
resented on the board of directors of the 
Federation. Seward McNear, general 
manager Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, continued as a director, and O. D. 
Fisher, general manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, has been added to the 
board to represent the North Pacific 
Coast. 


NOTES 
A community flour mill will be built 
at Oroville, Wash. 


Capital has been subscribed for the 
construction of an alfalfa meal mill at 
Nampa, Idaho. 


The Women’s Exchange bakery, at Eu- 


oad Oregon, has been sold to O. M. 
oster, of Eugene. 
Farmers of Bear Ridge, Idaho, are 


considering the practicability of estab- 
lishing a community mill. 

The Modern bakery, of Salem, Oregon, 
has been taken over > the Dixie Baking 
Co., of Portland, Oregon. H. H. Haynes, 
of Portland, will be manager. 

The People’s Mill & Elevator Co. has 
acquired title to the Star Roller Mills, at 
American Fork, Utah, a concern which 
has been in operation there for 31 years. 

Seattle bakers have not advanced the 
price of bread since the heavy increases 
in flour cost of recent weeks, and cannot 
be more than breaking even at the whole- 
sale price of 814c for 16-oz loaves deliv- 
ered, 

The last session of the state legislature 
passed an act requiring the state grain 
inspection department to inspect and 
grade rice, peas, beans, soya beans, pea- 
nuts, copra, jute, raw rubber, nitrates 
and sulphur, but since no grades for these 
have been established, the act is not yet 
operative. The state grain inspector is 
now collecting information in regard to 
the grading of these articles in other 
markets, to assist the Public Service Com- 
mission in establishing grades for them. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Awnceres, Cat, April 12.—All 
mills here report a good demand for 
flour, but are meeting with difficulty in 
getting sufficient wheat to run full time. 

Sales were made on the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange today as follows: local 
mixed bran, $48 ton; northern bran, via 
rail $46.50, via water $46; barley, spot, 
$2.52, per 100 Ibs, May delivery, 
$2.521,, June, $2.3714, July, $2.233,; No. 
3 yellow corn, $3.20; No. 3 white corn, 
$3.15,—all sacked. 

NOTES 

The growing crops are looking very 
good, but southern California would be 
greatly benefited by another inch of rain. 

A. E. Nicholls, of the Nicholls-Loomis 
Co., has been ill and an operation may 
be necessary before he will be able to re- 
sume his business duties. 

W. R. Beatty, who has been in charge 
of the grain department of the Sperry 
Flour Co. for six years, has resigned and 
has opened a brokerage office in Los An- 
geles. 

The sale is reported of the Olive (Cal.) 
Mills to Los Angeles and Santa Ana 
capitalists. This is one of the pioneer 
mills in this section, is run by electricity, 
and has a fine standing and trade in 
Orange County. 

The Atlas Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated, with $45,000 capital stock. It 
is understood that this will be a continua- 
tion of the old Atlas Feed Mills, and will 
be managed by Ralph George, who has 
operated the plant for some time under 
the firm name of Robbins & George. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, April 12.—The 
flour output of Portland mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 42,600.bbls, 
was 33,141, or 77 per cent, this week, 
against 30,773, or 72 per cent, last week, 
25,600, or 77 per cent, a year ago, and 
17,825, or 52 per cent, two years ago. 

With the mills well occupied in filling 
the government order for this month’s 
delivery, and a very fair local business 
under way, conditions in the flour market 
here have not changed during the week. 
Local prices are being generally main- 
tained on the basis of $11.30 at mill for 
patents, and $11.15 for bakers. 

Millfeed is inactive, with prices unset- 
tled. While the mills are — mill- 
run in car lots at $87@38 ton, dealers 
are offering to sell as low as $36, with 
buyers bidding $34.50@35.25. Stocks are 
said to be not large, but the demand is 
limited. 








The coarse grain market is also slug- 
gish. The winter has been an open one 
generally throughout this territory, and 
the demand for feed grains has at no 
time been active. Bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange today were: sacked oats, $50 
ton; eastern bulk oats, $49@51.50; bulk 
corn, $61@62; brewing barley, $52.50; 
feed barley, $51.50@52. 


NOTES 


A prominent Portland grain dealer, 
who has just been through the wheat- 
growing country, figures the Pacific 
Northwest will have a wheat crop of 
70,000,000 bus, as against about 48,000,- 
000 bus produced last year. 

A firmer tone prevails in the grain 
bag market as a result of Calcutta ad- 
vices. Trading is moderate, with sellers 
asking llc. Dealers are talking of a 
probable heavy shortage in the coast sup- 
ply this year, as a result of the larger 
crops in sight. 

The condition of the Oregon winter 
wheat crop is placed by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates at 98 per cent. Some 
correspondents reported a condition fig- 
ure in excess of 100. A very few acres 
were drowned out in western Oregon, and 
there was some reseeding in eastern Ore- 
gon, due to freezing, but on the whole the 
winter losses in the state appear to be 
lower than the average. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





Present at Federation Meetings 


The following is the full list of those 
who were registered as present at the 
meetings of the Federation held in Chi- 
cago last Thursday and Friday: 


California: W. L. Beedy, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco; R. D. Joyce, Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., San Francisco; Robert C. Mason, 
secretary South Pacific Millers’ Association, 
San Francisco. 

Colorado: J. R, Forsyth, Longmont (Colo.) 
Farmers’ Milling Co. 

Illinois: Elmer G. Smith, Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro; John 
BE. Bacon, American Miller, Chicago; EB. P. 
Bronson, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester; 
Killian Coerver, Schoening-Koenigsmark 
Milling Co., Prairie Du Rocher; C, H, Chal- 
len, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; B. 
A, Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; C. H. Gift, J. W. Gift & Co., Peoria; 
Albert H. Gilster and A. L. Gilster, Gilster 
Milling Co., Chester; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., Sparta; Peter Haupt, New Athens; 
George E. Hincke, Pinckneyville (Ill.) Mill 
Co; Julius Huegely, Huegely Milling Co., 
Nashville; M. D. King,  M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield; John I. Logan, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; W. E. Meek, Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton; J. C. Murray, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; W. L. Phelps, 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; Julius 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascou- 
tah; George Schoening, Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, Columbia; Edward 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown; Jeffrey R. Short, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; David N. Sosland, Modern Miller, 
Chicago; H, R. Topping, Donmeyer, Gardner 

Co., Peoria; P. W. Cruickshank, Wells 
Shipping Co., Inc., Chicago; J. E. Herbert; 
J. E, Herbert Co., Chicago; S. Steeg, Chi- 
cago; W. A. Tanner, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Chicago; Charles M. Yager, Modern Miller, 
Chicago; A. P, Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago; R. B, Lewis, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; O. . 
Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; 
M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
field; David H. Wiegmann, Chas. Tiedemann 
Milling Co., O’Fallon; Frank B. Rice, Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; C. B. 
Spaulding, New Century Co., Chicago; Louis 
J. Weitzman, Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago. 


Indiana: Otto Knauss, Phoenix Flour 
Mills, Evansville; G, H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mill Co; J. A. Shields, Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour; August J. Ziliak, 
Ziliak & Schafer Milling Co., Haubstadt; 
Cc, B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; 
0. J. DeBoen, Coppes Bros. & Zook, Nap- 
panee; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute; W. W. Suckow, Suckow Co., 
Franklin; I. EB. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Kansas: J. B. Hupp, Kansas Flour Millis 
Co., Wichita; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington; J. H. Moore, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mill Co; Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City; Otto 
Swaller, Williamson Milling Co., Clay Cen- 
ter; T. J. Blakey, Blaker Milling Co., Pleas- 
anton; A, L. Ayres, John Hayes Co., Hutch- 
inson; G. C. Hipple, Hutchinson; Thomas I.. 
Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita; 
R. 8S. Hurd, George E. King, and J. R. Har- 
old, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; Arthur 
Lukens, Kansas City Millers’ Club, Atchison. 

Kentucky: G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville; John D. Allen and J. 
W. Morrison, Central Kentucky Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lexington; W. F. Garnett, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co; F. K, Yost, Hopkins- 
ville, 

Michigan: George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe; H. C. Breisch, Christian 
Breisch & Co., Lansing; Frank B. Drees, 
secretary Michigan State Millers’ Association, 
Lansing; Fred N. Rowe and William S8. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids; W. H. Sturgis, J. P. Burroughs & Son, 
Fiint; F. A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
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Rapids; Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell; David E. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Ine., Detroit. 

Minnesota: James F, Bel!, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. L. Goodman, 
Minnesota Millers’ Club, Duluth; B. B. Shef- 
field, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co; William Fulton, Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles Vogtel, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co; Charles Vogtel, Eagle 
Roller Mills Co., New Ulm; H. C. Vogtel, 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis; John 
Washburn, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis; Herman F, Wright, Minnesota Millers’ 
Club and Southern Minnesota Mills, Minne- 
apolis; Dwight K. Yerxa, Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis; Frank E. Huhn, A. 
Hubn Elevator Co.. Minneapolis; R. G. 
Brown, secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, 
Minneapolis; G. W. Everett, Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., Waseca; H. F. March, In- 
ternational Milling Co., New Prague; R. C. 
Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; 
W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wa- 
basha, 

Missouri: H, F, Bakersmith, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis; W. B. Burns, Milling and 
Grain News, St. Louis; F. E. Eichler, Mod- 
ern Miller, St. Louis; C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
George W. Hoyland, George W. Hoyland 
Flour Co., Kansas City; Arthur Kracht, 
American Bag Co., St. Louis; R. M. Mc- 
Combs, Cape County Milling Co., Jackson; 
Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis; George D. Reichert, Des Peres 
Milling Co,, St. Louis; Charles F. Rock, Mill- 
ers’ Exchange, Kansas City; Robert EB, Ster- 
ling, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City; 
J. B. M, Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City; BE. A. Wright, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis; Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, 
Kansas City; G. A. Aylsworth, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph; E, C. Andrews and 
A. E. Bernet, St. Louis Millers’ Club, St. 
Louis; J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph; E, Hoffman, Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; W. K. 
Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis; Charles B. Valier, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, 


Montana: J. W. Sherwood, Montana Mill- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls; George Thor- 
son, Inter Mountain Milling Co., Townsend; 
Charles Vandenhook, Montana Millers’ As- 
sociation, Bozeman, 


Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co; A, V. McCartney, 
York (Neb.) Milling Co; H. K. Schafer, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha; C. L. Aller, Crete 


(Neb.) Mills; A. R. Kinney, Ravenna (Neb.) 


Mills. 

New York: J. L. Cisneros, New York City; 
C. H. Cochran, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo; George G. Davis, J. G. Davis Co., Roch- 
ester; George Motley, Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co., Rochester; Frederick E. Pond, sec- 
retary New York State Millers’ Association, 
Buffalo; F. H. Price, export agent, New 
York City; George Urban, Jr., George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo; Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport; Leopold Gross, 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

North Carolina: F. A. Sherrill, Statesville, 
and W. M. Speed, Durham, North Carolina 
Millers’ Association. 


Ohio: Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy; L. C. Chase, Mansfield (Ohio) 
Milling Co; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick Co., 
Massillon; B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; L. A. Mennel and Mark Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; C. A. Owens, 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion; R, D. 
Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; BE. 
M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon; 
Frank H,. Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, Columbus; C. U. Rech- 
stiner, Wellington (Ohio) Flour Mills Co; 
William H. Wiggin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, Toledo. 


Oklahoma: H, Dittmer, Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association, El Reno; 8S. D. Haworth, Weath- 
erford (Okla.) Milling Co; T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association, Oklahoma 
City; E. R. Humphrey, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Blevator Co; K. BE, Hum- 
phrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

Oregon: E. O, McCoy, North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association, The Dalles, 


Pennsylvania: A. T. Collins, Mt. Pleasant, 
and Griffith Ellis, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association; A. Brecht, Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Philadelphia; Jesse C. 
Stewart, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh. 


Tennessee: Ben Deutsch, American Bag 
Co., Memphis; E. M,. Kelly, Liberty Mills, 
Nashville; J. B. McLemore, secretary South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, Nashville; C. 
H. Corn, Lillie Mill Co,, Franklin. 


Texas: G. Giesecke, Liberty Mills, San 
Antonio; John Alexander, Alliance Milling 
Co., Denton; George F. Chapman, Chapman 
Milling Co., Sherman; E, R. Guenther, Pio- 
neer Flour Mills, San Antonio; J. E. Havi- 
land, Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston; J. 
Cc. Mytinger, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls; G. B. R. Smith, G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman; H. G. Stinnett, 
Jr., Diamond Mill Co., Sherman; T. P. Dun- 
can, Waco (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co; R. 
H,. Wagenfuehr, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills 
Co., New Braunfels, 


Washington: A. Alexander, North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, Wilbur; M. Thomsen, 
Centennial Mill Co,, Seattle; W. C. Tiffany, 
secretary, and O. D. Fisher, North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, Seattle. 


Wisconsin: Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co; A, L. Goetzmann, Listman 
Mills, La Crosse; Carl Haertel, Jackson 
Milling Co., Stevens Point; C. H. Hooker, 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau; L. M. Powell, 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Menomonie; A. Kroehnke, Kroehnke 
Bros. Milling Co., Grafton; C. G. Ruck, Ce- 
darburg (Wis.) Flour Mills; John.P. Dous- 
man, John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere; 
Frank Blodgett, Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janes- 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
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direct with the European Department. 
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While the demand for flour in this 
city is still fairly brisk, it is less keen 
than a few weeks ago. At that time 
hardly any London mill was abreast of 
its orders; today, most if not all have 
about caught up. There is no improve- 
ment in the supply of outside flour to 
London. Last week’s receipts of coun- 
try and outport flour were only 2,397 
sacks, 

This week the moderate weekly allow- 
ance of about 15,000 sacks imported flour 
which distributors were receiving from 
the commission a few weeks ago was 
reduced to some 12,000. Moreover, not 
all of this was available for London. A 
good deal of it went to points well out- 
side the radius of this city. 

It is difficult to say why our alloca- 
tions of imported flour have been re- 
duced to this small figure, but it is prob- 
able that the stocks stored in London 
have run low. If we figured on the pub- 
lished statistics we should estimate that 
there was no imported flour in London, 
but experience has taught us that in 
these times it is well not to attach too 
much importance to any figures unless 
they come from the fountain head. 

It looks as if the commission was clean- 
ing up imported flour which had been 
allocated to the use of different camps, 
scattered about the south of England, 
of which no further military use is to 
be made. Be that as it may, it is clear 
that the north of England holds much 
more imported flour at the present time 
than does that part lying south of Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

With regard to the quality of the im- 
ported flour given out, there is some im- 
provement. - Canadian exports are in the 
forefront, but this market is now also 
getting some American straights of con- 
siderable strength. 

Minnesota clears, even if below the 
fancy grade, would be acceptable, but 
here comes the obvious difficulty of the 
flat rate, as our jobbers would not care 
to pay 45s ex-store even for first clears, 
such as used to be sold here in pre-war 
days. The great problem is, of course, 
how soon control can be lifted from the 
wheat and flour trades, and this is bound 
up with the problem of the relations be- 
tween our Food Controller and your 
Food Administrator. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still difficult to move, but 
the authorities have been making ar- 
rangements whereby the surplus of one 
district can be sent to parts of the coun- 
try where there may be a shortage, and 
we believe that some permits have been 
granted for the export of bran to the 
Continent at the official price of £13 per 
ton ex-mill. Middlings are still held by 
the controller at £14 per ton ex-mill. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is recovering to 
some extent from its recent depression, 
though we have not yét got back the 
strong tone of six to eight weeks ago. 


, Midlothian oatmeal is unaltered at £32 


@£32 10s per ton, but Aberdeen of the 
coarse variety lias recovered 30s on the 
week, being now quoted at £29 10s, 
while medium and fine varieties are un- 
changed at £28. There is no American 
coarse oatmeal in the market, though 


there are rumors that this article, which 
is much sought after, will before long be 
again available. There is some medium 
and fine American oatmeal on sale at 
£28 per ton. 

Midlothian rolled oats are unchanged 
at £33@£33 10s per ton, while some 
Irish is also offered at £33; resellers 
have apparently knocked down Ameri- 
can rolled oats to £28, though it is dif- 
ficult to see how they can be sold without 
loss at less than £31. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been a fairly active demand 
for money the past week and, as sup- 
plies were only about sufficient to fill re- 
quirements, loan rates were firm. In 
most cases 3 per cent had to be paid for 
short loans, but some business was done 
at 2%, ‘Today the demand for money 
was increased by revenue collections, and 
borrowers for a time had to pay 314 per 
cent for loans. For seven-day loans the 
rate remains steady at 3@3\4. 

Discount business has been exceeding- 
ly quiet throughout the week. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 3144@3 9-16 per cent, and trade 
bills at 4@44,. The bank rate is 5 per 
cent. 

An increase in the stock of gold at 
the Bank of England is reported this 
week, the total being £82,435,068, against 
£60,085,014 at the same time last year. 
The reserve stands at £29,476,023, com- 
pared with £31,250,594 a year ago. 

A sensational rise took place this week 
in the Paris check, or rate of exchange, 
which was accompanied by all sorts of 
vague rumors of withdrawals of the 
credits that had been granted to France 
and the cessation of sales of sterling 
exchange by the Bank of France. 

In some quarters it was said that the 
American loan, due on April 1, had 
been renewed. This loan was issued in 
New York in 1917 for $100,000,000, which 
is payable in Paris at the exchange of 
5.75 franes per dollar. No confirmation 
has been received of the renewal of the 
loan, and there are signs which indicate 
that the rumor is incorrect. 


THE BRAN SITUATION 


Stocks of bran are piling up to such 
an extent that millers are getting des- 
perate. The control price is £14 per 
ton, but buyers apparently do not con- 
sider it worth as much as this, now that 
feedingstuffs are getting more plentiful. 
A well-known authority states that it 
would be impossible to sell large quan- 
tities at more than £10 per ton. 

It is true that export restrictions on 
bran have been removed, and that it can 
now be exported to neutral and allied 
countries under license, but the trouble 
is that these markets also refuse to pay 
£14 per ton, as they are able to get sup- 
plies cheaper elsewhere. Naturally, the 
government cannot sell bran to the Con- 
tinent at less money than it would cost 
the British farmer; consequently, there 
is no outlet for it. Much the same con- 
ditions exist as regards middlings. 

A Dutch importing firm, in a letter to 
this office received today, states that, 
owing to the large stocks of bran and 
middlings that are now held in Holland, 
buyers are not inclined to buy these ar- 
ticles from England. The British gov- 
ernment will not be able to maintain 
this fictitious price on bran much longer, 
as it is reported that the storage room 
in mills is getting scarce, so there is no 
doubt that the price will shortly be con- 
siderably reduced. 


MILLS IN BELGIUM 


Those who have recently been in Bel- 
= — that the majority of the 
our mills in that country have been 
kept in good repair, the number of im- 


portance rot gy during the war be- 
ing exceptionally small. Undoubtedly 
the Germans realized during their occu- 
pation of Belgium that it was to their 
interest to see that the flour mills were 
as little injured as possible, and that 
they were kept in running repair. If 
this is the case, the reconstruction of the 
milling industry in Belgium will not be 
as difficult a problem as might be im- 
agined. } 
GERMAN MERCHANT SHIPS 


Now that the German merchant ships 
are to be used by the allies, tonnage 
should rapidly become more plentiful. 
America will doubtless have to supply 
most of the food requirements for Ger- 
many, but it is understood that the first 
consignments will be furnished mainly 
from British government stocks, some of 
which are now lying at Rotterdam. 
These include rice, beans, fat and cereals. 
It is understood that France, among 
other things, is sending 50,000 tons of 
nuts. 

It is stated that the tonnage of the 
German ships will be shared by the allies 
upon the following lines: Great Britain 
is to have three-quarters; America, hav- 
ing need of troop™ transports, will re- 
ceive some of the large passenger steam- 
ers, and it is stated that later on the 
Emperator is to be used for transport- 
ing American troops home; France will 
obtain nearly 100,000 tons of shipping. 

This tonnage will be worked under the 
general control of the Inter-Allied Ship- 
ping Board, with the assistance of one 
German delegate. The ships used as 
troop transports by the Americans will 
have United States navy crews, but those 
used for merchandise will be principally 
manned by German seamen. 


IMPROVERS IN FLOUR 


The Evening Standard, one of the best 
London evening papers, has started a 
campaign against “improvers” being 
used by millers in the manufacture of 
flour. The paper quite rightly regards 
the use of these improvers as adultera- 
tion, and urges that the ministry of food 
should take steps to regulate or prohibit 
their use. 

The paper criticizes the ministry of 
food for having recently announced that 
the use of improvers is now sanctioned, 
and states that improvers consist of 
chemicals and other matters that are held 
by the experts to be highly deleterious to 
the health of the nation. 


TO REPRESENT MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR MILLS 


Richard Savory has arrived in London 
to act as European representative of the 
Christian Mills and the Gardner Mills, 
of Minneapolis. Before coming to Lon- 
don he was with the Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., at Philadelphia. It is under- 
stood that the mills Mr. Savory repre- 
sents will continue to do business through 
their regular connections, that he will 
not make sales, and that his object in 
opening an office in London is to look 
after and superintend the general inter- 
ests of his mills. He is an Englishman 
who has resided in America for about 12 
years. ° 

NOTES 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., who had intended to 
visit the Continent before returning to 
America, has decided not to go, and will 
sail for home this week. 

The imports into Liverpool last week 
included 17,250 qrs of wheat and 1,280 
sacks of flour, the latter coming from 
Canada. The arrivals of foreign flour 
into the United Kingdom continue small. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. T. Odam, 
D.S.O., who prior to the war was con- 
nected with the Canadian milling trade, 

. will leave for Mesopotamia on April 1 


to join the Army of Occupation in that 
country. Colonel Odam has been recent- 
ly doing work with the demobilization 
department of the ministry of labor. He 
hopes to return to the flour trade at the 
expiration of his military duties. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 17 


There is no change in the general sit- 
uation. The demand for flour is poor, 
and dealers and millers have now plenty 
to dispose of. The following are the 
present prices: government price to dis- 
tributors for imported flours, 45s 6d per 
sack, less 6d per sack discount; to bakers, 
46s 3d ex-store, less 6d per sack dis- 
count for cash in seven days, or one 
month net. Oatmeal is in better demand 
at about £30 per ton, 


FEEDS 


Mill offals are in very poor demand, 
and stocks dre accumulating in millers’ 
hands, There are rumors that shipment 
may be allowed to the Continent to rid 
present stocks. The price is unchanged 
at £13 per ton. 

Linseed cakes are not available at 
present. Cotton cakes are in plentiful 
supply, with a good demand for cotton 
meal, Compound feeding meals are in 
poor demand at lower prices, £20 per ton 
only being available for mixed meals. 
Indian meal is better in price, owing to 
a shortage of corn, £22 per ton being 
now obtainable. 





Milk Distributing Companies Bankrupt 

Seizure by a receiver under a United 
States court order of two milk distribut- 
ing companies of which Roswell D. Coop- 
er, president of the Dairymen’s League, 
is the head, is one of the developments 
in the milk inquiry conducted by District 
Attorney Swain, of New York City. The 
companies are said to owe New York 
state farmers in excess of $400,000 for 
milk. 

EK. J. McCrossin was appointed receiv- 
er of the Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Marketing Association and the Country 
Milk Co., sudsidiaries of the Dairymen’s 
League. United States Judge M. T. 
Manton selected Mr. McCrossin upon ap- 
plication of the Addison Co-operative 
Milk Co. 

The receivership was the natural result 
of disclosures made during the milk in- 
vestigation. These showed the two com- 
panies which, with the Dairymen’s 
League, are a part of the producers’ 
trust, “flim-flammed” the farmers of New 
York state out of more than $400,000. 

Farmers in Orange County alone have 
lost more than $100,000. Roswell D. 
Cooper is president of both companies, 
and also of the Dairymen’s League. 

Directors and officers of the com- 
panies are, in many instances, the same 
as those of the Dairymen’s League. The 
companies were formed by Mr. Cooper 
and his associates after the milk strike in 
1916. It was announced that they were 
to bring the farmer and consumer to- 
gether. Both farmer and consumer were 
done. 

Receiver McCrossin, with the aid of 
the district attorney’s office, will try to 
find out where the money due the farm- 
ers for milk sold to Cooper and his as- 
sociates went. 

About two-years ago the Dairymen’s 
League had adopted a plan whereby all 
of its members were to buy their feeds 
direct from the league at a t sav- 
ing. They had adopted a m feed 
made from their own formula, and mills 
at that time outbid each other in order 
to get a share of their business, which 
had been pictured up on a large seale to 
the feed manufacturers. 
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doubtless due to continued effects of 
da designed to save wheat and 
wheat products during the war. Wherever 
we have been adv of Food Adminis- 
tration signs still being maintained that 
advocate economy in the use of wheat 
and wheat products, we have taken steps 
to have these removed, but your secre- 
tary is of the opinion that there are still 
many thousands of consumers in this 
country who feel they are performing a 
patriotic service in reducing to a mini- 
mum their consumption of bread and 
other wheat products. 

While this situation might be improved 
by the advertising of individual mills, 
your secretary is of the opinion that the 
present is an opportune time to launch a 
national campaign of advertising in favor 
of white flour. This statement is made 
with a full appreciation of the difficulties 
to be overcome, not the least of which 
would be a proper prorating of the ex- 
pense, which would be an important mat- 
ter, in view of the great expenditure 
necessary to conduct a national campaign 
of sufficient scope to bring results. 

With a view to getting expert advice 
on this subject from men accustomed to 
handling such campaigns, your secretary 
has taken the matter up with several ad- 
vertising agencies, and is prepared today 
to submit the proposition for serious con- 
sideration by this meeting. It is doubtful 
whether much progress can be made by 
a general discussion of the proposition 
which we have to present, and your sec- 
retary, therefore, suggests that a com- 
mittee of perhaps 15, representative of 
the several territories and of all sizes 
of mills, be appointed to go over this 
matter with your secretary and make a 
report to this meeting later in the ses- 
sion. The subject can then be taken up 
for general discussion. 


REPORTED IMPORTATION OF ARGENTINE 
FLOUR 


The recent publication in a St. Louis 
paper of a report of the purchase of a 
cargo of Argentine flour, which was to 
be unloaded at New Orleans, and that 
Argentine mills were seeking additional 
business in this country, prompted your 
secretary to take this matter up with the 
Secretary of Commerce, urging that the 
countervailing duty provided in the new 
wheat guaranty law be taken advantage 
of to keep such flour from being landed. 
A copy of this letter was sent to Mr. 
Barnes, and in his reply Mr. Barnes 
points out that under the embargo pro- 
visions of the War Trade Board such 
importation could not be accomplished. 
As we understand this item was given 
rather general publicity, it is called to 
the attention of the meeting as a matter 
of general information. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Your secretary desires to second the 
suggestion made by the Federation Com- 
mittee on Export Trade and Legislation 
that a separate standing committee be 
appointed for consideration of legisla- 
tive matters. It is probable that there 
will be considerable activity that will call 
for action by the Export committee, and 
it is almost certain there will be legis- 
lative matters brought forward during 
the next Congress which will require ac- 
tion by a legislative committee. 

Your secretary takes this opportunity 
to make grateful acknowledgment of co- 
operation on the parts of all the officers 
and directors of the Federation during 
the past year. The chairmen of all 
standing committees and the milling press 
have also given very hearty co-operation, 
all of which has been greatly appreciated. 


Report of F. H. Price, Export Agent 


There are a number of very important 
matters which have been discussed with 

our committee on export trade and leg- 
islation, and which are being examined 
into by a subcommittee. 

This report being written some time in 
advance of the next meeting of the ex- 
port trade committtee, it will probably 
not reflect the final views of that com- 
mittee, but in so far as I may anticipate 


or explain the situation, this report is 
intended to perform that function. 


THE BILL OF LADING 


During the war it has been the custom 
for all the exporters to use the domestic 
bill of lading “for export.” The bills 
of lading have been drawn to the order 
of the shipper, or Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, notify either a sea- 
board agency or the Wheat Export Co., 
Inc., ete., and these organizations have 
adjusted all matters of storage, demur- 
rage, and delivery to steamer, and have 
exchanged the rail bill of lading for the 
ocean bill of lading. 

In this way, it has necessarily hap- 
pened that shippers have been out of 
touch with seaboard conditions, and now 
that commercial business in certain kinds 
of cereals is being resumed, there is 
necessarily a very ) Bos interest in the 
conditions which now obtain at the sea- 
board with reference to the handling of 
export shipments. 

It is understood in railroad and ship- 
ping circles that a through export bill of 
lading will again be used, and that it may 
not entirely conform to the document 
which was used prior to the war. It is 
assured that it will contain a clause pro- 
viding for the payment by the shipper 
of storage charges and a cessation of 
liability as carrier when storage com- 
mences. 

It is apparently the policy of the Rail- 
road Administration and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that any warehousing 
in excess of that absolutely necessary and 
accruing from actual transportation must 
be paid for at rates which will not only 
compensate the carriers as warehouse- 
men, but will force the removal of freight 
from their warehouses in order to avoid 
congestion. / 

It is further reported, on sound 
authority, that an effort is being made 
to bring the ocean carriers, railroad car- 
riers and shippers into a joint arrange- 
ment whereby exports travelling under 
the “permit” system will be put on the 
rails by the shipper within a time agreed 
upon, will be carried by the railroad 
company to the seaboard within a fixed 
period and will be lifted by the ocean 
carrier within the free time. Any failure 
by any one of the three parties will be 
at said parties’ expense. 

This, of course, is a possible and prob- 
able arrangement under the “permit” 
system. 

It was always understood, as a matter 
of equity and good law, that when the 
shipper discloses to the carrier in writ- 
ing or other formal manner the special 
circumstances of any shipment requiring 
delivery within a certain time, or at a 
certain time, at destination, and the car- 
rier accepts the shipment, subject to the 
condition, then the carrier is bound to 
deliver in time for the specified delivery, 
or he may refuse to carry the shipment. 

I had such a case some three years ago, 
and recovered damages from the carrier 
for failure to deliver within the agreed 
specified time. 

Under the “permit” system the ship- 
per, the rail carrier, and the ocean car- 
rier all agreed upon the export condition, 
i. e., export within a fixed period or by a 
named steamer, and all three parties 
would, therefore, be bound to each other 
by agreement, each to bear or stand the 
loss for failure to comply with the terms 
of the contract, as each one’s failure 
may appear. 

It is further reported that under this 
plan the free time may be enlarged, but 
at the time of writing this report noth- 
ing definite has been agreed upon and 
the through export bill of lading is not 
in use, except for some special commodi- 
ties at a few ports, under conditions 
which require the shipper to guarantee 
to pay the rail carriers for any storage 
or demurrage charges that may accrue 
at the seaboard. 

It would therefore appear certain that, 
whether the through export bill of lading 
is resumed or the use of the domestic 
bill of lading “for export” is continued, 
the shipper in the interior will be under 
the necessity of having a representative 
at the seaboard to order his flour into 


the ship and adjust all necessary details 
of clearance. 

The force of this argument will be 
more clearly understood when it is con- 
sidered that under the arrangements just 
above referred to the steamship com- 
panies are now making contracts for 
specified sailings, and failure of the ship- 
per to comply with the contract makes 
him liable for any loss sustained by the 
steamship company thereby. 

Another consideration is that the Euro- 
pean importers have become accustomed 
to the use of the steamship or port bill 
of lading, showing the name of the steam- 
er. It will be readily understood that 
drafts attached to steamer bills of lad- 
ing will be more acceptable to the im- 
porters than the indefinite through ex- 
port bills of lading, and that they will be 
more readily financed at better rates of 
discount. 

This point brings us into contempla- 
tion of the competitive feature. The 
competitor of flour is wheat, now more so 
than before. 

Wheat terms of sale are 10 days’ draft 
against steamship bill of lading, and, 
moreover, wheat freight contracts are ar- 
ranged at the seaboard on the fluctua- 
tions of the freight market, whereas flour 
freight contracts have in the past been 
arranged in the West, at rates which bore 
no relation to wheat freight rates. 

It is clearly necessary that, if flour is 
to compete successfully with wheat, the 
circumstances of its sale and export must 
approximate those of wheat, and, there- 
fore, export flour trade requires that its 
freight rates be made at the ports of ex- 
port on the freight market. 

It has therefore been suggested by your 
committee that export flour freight con- 
tracts be arranged through specified 
channels, one for all Gulf ports, and one 
at New York.- 

A plan whereby this procedure can be 
carried out economically and satisfac- 
torily is now being considered, and it is 
possible that the provisions of the Webb 
act will provide a basis. 


SEABOARD STORAGE RATES 


The largest volume of flour is exported 
via the port of New York, and at that 
port the rates of storage on flour are 
approximately double the storage rates 
on wheat. At other ports the difference 
between wheat and flour storage rates is 
not so large. 

It is therefore the intention of your 
export trade committee to take such 
steps as are possible to secure the read- 
justment of seaboard storage rates in 
order that flour will not pay more than 
wheat. 

It has been noted, with very consider- 
able emphasis, particularly during the 
war period, that whereas at Atlantic and 
Gulf ports from which grain is exported, 
there have been erected storage elevators, 
equipped with mechanical appliances for 
the speedy reception and delivery of 
grain, there has not been a single item 
of mechanical equipment at any port on 
either the Atlantic or Gulf coast for the 
mechanical reception of flour into ter- 
minal warehouses and mechanical deliv- 
ery to steamers. 

The result is that at some ports a 
6,000-ton cargo of grain can be loaded 
within one day, whereas the same sized 
cargo of flour requires from five to seven 
days, or even longer, to load. The flour 
is taken from the car and piled in the 
warehouse by man power, is unpiled and 
trucked to the ship’s side by man power, 
and is raised to the deck by ship’s tackle, 
and stowed in the vessel by man power. 
The cost of such labor, handling and re- 
handling, is necessarily very much in ex- 
cess of the cost of handling a similar 
weight by mechanical contrivances. 

Not until a comparatively recent date 
have the steamship companies operating 
from American ports installed at their 
European ports of destination mechanical 
apparatus for the discharge of cargoes 
of flour and other package freight. The 
result is, as I understand it, the steam- 
ship companies are now able to discharge 
cargoes of sacked cereals with the same 
ww of time and expense as they 

ischarge car of » or, at an 
rate, the onal vis not oraely different. i 

The same type of machines now being 
used in Eu for this work are now be- 
ing used in United States, and I have 
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procured pamphlets which illustrate the 
machine and have given copies to C. E. 
Spens, export and import traffic man- 
ager of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., and 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, New 
York. : 

The operation of the machine is sim- 
ple; it is portable; requires no particular 
installation of apparatus in the ware- 
house; is lifted > the ship’s crane to 
the deck of the steamer, where it rests, 
one leg being dropped into the hold and 
one leg being dropped to the level of the 
warehouse floor. A 3 h-p or 4 h-p motor 
supplies the power. Gravity conveyors, 
ingeniously arranged, carry the flour to 
any part of the warehouse, where the 
freight can be piled by mechanical means. 

I am told that the cost of one of these 
machines is about $6,000. I have seen 
one in operation, and I have seen the 
moving picture show of machines in 
actual operation in European ports. The 
machine will operate from a lighter just 
as well as from a warehouse. The speed 
is about 2,000 packages an hour; in fact, 
it is limited by the speed with which it 
can be fed and discharged. 

It is the most practical, economical and 
feasible mechanical contrivance that I 
have ever seen for this work, and it is to 
be hoped that the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and perhaps also the Grain Cor- 
poration, will take advantage of such 
machines for the handling of cargo to 
transports, and thus bring them into 
practical and permanent operation. 


THE OCEAN BILL OF LADING 


It is my duty to point out that the 
steamship lines have recently been very 
active in constructing and adopting novel 
bill of lading clauses, many of which 
we contend are against American public 
policy and some of which we urge are 
contrary to the plain provisions of the 
Harter act. 

I quote herewith some of these clauses. 

Objections have been made to these 
clauses in a vigorous manner, with the 
result that the steamship companies have 
abandoned their use. 

One of the principal objections we have 
to these clauses, under the circumstances, 
is that they do, in a sense, deface the 
bills of lading, rendering them less ac- 
ceptable to bankers and, therefore, of less 
value to exporters and importers. 

With respect to prepaid freight 
clauses, my contention is that if the 
steamship companies are making a con- 
tract subject to freight being prepaid, 
they should state clearly so in their con- 
tract, and then a specific clause stamped 
on the face of the bill of lading is un- 
necessary, and if it is the intention of 
the carriers to make the contract subject 
to freight being paid on delivery, that 
fact should be clearly stated in the con- 
tract, making a special clause unneces- 
sary. 

We object to clauses which camouflage 
the intent. The shipper ought to know 
clearly the terms of his contract and his 
responsibilities thereunder. 

Herewith follow the clauses: 


1. Owing to conditions of war or hostili- 
ties existing or threatened this shipment it 
is accepted at the sole risk of the owners 
thereof, of arrest, restraint, capture, seizure, 
detention or interference of any sort by any 
power, and the carrier and its representa- 
tives are privileged in its or their absolute 
discretion if deemed advisable for the pro- 
tection of the vessel or any cargo or to avoid 
loss, damage, delay, expense or other dis- 
advantage or danger, either with or without 
proceeding to or toward the port of dis- 
charge or entering or attempting to enter or 
discharge the goods there, and whether such 
entry or discharge be permitted or not, to 
proceed to any other port or ports or return 
to the port of shipment once or oftener in 
any order or rotation, retaining goods on 
board or discharging the same at risk and 
expense of the owners at such port or ports 
at the first or any subsequent call, and full 
bill of lading freight, together with extra 
compensation for additional transportation 
and all other charges, shall be paid by ship- 
per, consignee or assigns, and shall be a 
lien on the goods. 

2. It is mutually agreed that the ship 
shall have the liberty to proceed with or 
without convoy and notwithstanding the 
naming of a port of discharge herein or any 
armistice or peace or proceed to and dis- 
charge the goods at any port in Great Brit- 
ain with the same effect as if such port were 
herein named as the port of discharge. y 

3. In consideration of this permit, and/or 
dock receipt and/or bill of lading, being 
issued freight collect, shipper hereby ac- 
knowledges that freight is deemed irrevo- 
cably earned and due on receipt of the goods 
for shipment, and hereby guarantees pay- 
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ment thereof under any circumstances, ship 
and/or cargo lost or not lost. 

4. Freight due on shipment and payable 
at destination, ship or cargo lost or not lost. 


Reports of Committees 
The following reports of standing com- 
mittees were presented, signed by their 
respective chairmen: 


Package Differentials, Ete. 

Your committee on package differen- 
tials, sales contracts and publicity sub- 
mits the following report covering the 
past 12 months’ activities: 

During the period of Food Adminis- 
tration control, your committee co-op- 
erated with the Food Administration in 
the preparation of changes in package 
differentials that were announced from 
time to time. With the cancellation of 
the milling regulations last December, 
the Food Administration sales contract 
and package differentials were also can- 
celed. A meeting of the package dif- 
ferentials committee was held at the sec- 
retary’s office in Chicago on Dec. 28, at 
which meeting there were prepared a 
sales contract form and package differ- 
entials that received the approval of the 
board of directors and became effective 
on Dec. 30. 

Owing to change in price of packages, 
your committee has prepared a corrected 
schedule of package differentials, which 
has been submitted to the board of di- 
rectors for their approval, to become ef- 
fective immediately. 


Arbitration 
No matters for arbitration have been 
referred to your committee during the 
past year. 


Export Trade and Legislation 

The activities of the committee on ex- 
port trade and legislation, in so far as 
legislation is concerned since the last an- 
nual meeting, have been confined to the 
final drafting of a bill requiring the deci- 
mal system of weights for mill products. 
On account of the tremendous rush of 
legislative work prior to the adjourn- 
ment of last session of Congress, it was 
impossible to secure the consideration of 
this bill, as finally drafted, by the re- 
tiring Congress, so that our proposed 
legislation in this regard has amounted 
to but little. 

However, the discussion and corre- 
spondence that came up in the prepara- 
tion of the proposed bill have been help- 
ful, and the committee now. feels that 
the present revised draft meets every re- 
quirement of the milling trade, and 
against which no criticism will be offered. 
Steps have been taken toward the intro- 
duction of this present bill soon after 
the convening of the next Congress, and 
it is hoped that early passage will be se- 
cured. The committee takes pleasure in 
submitting herewith the bill as now pro- 
posed in its final form, as follows: 


A BILL 


To establish the standard of weights and 
measures for flours, meals, corn products for 
human food, and commercial feeding stuffs, 
and for other purposes. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CON- 
GRESS ASSEMBLED, THAT the standard 
of weight for flours, meals, corn products for 
human food, and commercial feeding stuffs 
shall be one hundred pounds avoirdupois, 
and the standard measure for such com- 
modities shall be packages containing net 
avoirdupois weight one hundred pounds, or 
multiples of one hundred pounds or the fol- 
lowing fractions thereof: One pound, two, 
four, five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty pounds, 
and in addition, but for commercial feeding 
stuffs only, sixty, seventy, cighty, and ninety 
pounds, 

Sec. 2. That the standard packages for 
flours, meals, corn products for human food, 
and commercial feedings stuffs shall be those 
containing net avoirdupois weight one hun- 
dred pounds, or multiples of one hundred 
pounds or the following fractions thereof: 
One pound, two, four, five, ten, twenty-five, 
and fifty pounds, and in addition, but for 
commercial feeding stuffs only, sixty, sev- 
enty, eighty, and ninety pounds. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, corporation, or association to 
pack, or cause to be packed, to ship or offer 
for shipment, or to sell or offer for sale, 
flours, meals, corm products for human food, 
or commercial feeding stuffs, which, when 
in package form, shall not be of one of the 
standard sizes established in section two 
hereof and bear a plain, legible, and con- 
spicuous statement of the net weight con- 
tained therein; and any person, firm, corpo- 
ration, or association guilty of a violation 
of the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable to a 
fine not exceeding $500 in a court of the 
United States having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to packages of flours, meals, 
corn products for human food, or commercial 
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feeding stuffs when intended for export to 
any foreign country and prepared and 
packed according to the specifications or 
directions of the foreign purchaser, but if 
said flours, meals, corn products for human 
food, or commercial feeding stuffs shall, in 
fact, be sold or offered for sale for domestic 
use or consumption, then this exception shall 
not exempt said articles from the operation 
of any of the other provisions of this Act; 
PROVIDED, HOWEVER, That when pack- 
ages of flours, meals, corn products for hu- 
man food, and commercial feeding stuffs 
originally intended for export have been pre- 
pared and packed in the packages custom- 


, arily used in any foreign country, and for 


any reason which the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards shall deem to be valid, it is 
desired to offer these for sale or sell them 
for domestic use or consumption, such pack- 
ages may be sold or offered for sale for do- 
mestic use or consumption but only upon a 
special license which may be issued by the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards, in his 
discretion, after consideration of the circum- 
stances of the particular case; and provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall 
be held to apply to any cereal product 
packed and distributed, as a specialty, in 
identified original packages, the net contents 
of which weigh less than five pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

Sec. 5. That rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of this Act, not inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof, shall be made by 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards and 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 
and that such rules and regulations shall in- 
clude reasonable variations or tolerances 
which may be allowed. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of each 
district attorney to whom satisfactory evi- 
dence of any violation of this Act is pre- 
sented to cause proper proceedings to be 
commenced and prosecuted in a United 
States court having jurisdiction of such of- 
fense. 

Sec. 7. That this Act shall not be con- 
strued as repealing Act of July 28, 1866, 
Chapter 301, R. S. U. S., Sections 3569 and 
3570, authorizing the use of the metric sys- 
tem, but such sections shall not be construed 
as allowing the packing, shipment, or sale 
of packages of any sizes other than those 
established as standards herein. 

Sec. 8. That this Act, in so far as it af- 
fects corn meals and other corn products for 
human food, shall be in force and effect 
from and after its passage, and with respect 
to the other commodities affected shall be in 
force and effect from and after the first day 
of January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and twenty. 

Soon after the signing of the armistice, 
the various members of this committee 
were called upon to give close study to 
the matter of the export situation, and to 
be prepared to make recommendations 
and render such assistance as could be 
to a solution of the difficulties that were 
presented; and for the further consid- 
eration of this subject a meeting of the 
entire committee was held in the office 
of the Federation on Friday, Jan. 10. 
As a result of that meeting, Federation 
Bulletin No. 189, as of Jan. 13, was is- 
sued to the members. This bulletin made 
announcement of the resumption of di- 
rect export trade to the British West 
Indies, and recommendation was made 
regarding terms of payment on all sales 
to Central and South America, West In- 
dies, Porto Rico and Cuba. The com- 
mittee strongly recommended to mem- 
bers that, for their own protection, mill- 
ers should demand arrival draft terms on 
all such shipments, or time drafts, sub- 
ject to bankers’ acceptance. 

Also in this bulletin announcement was 
made of the action of this committee on 
export trade and legislation recommend- 
ing to the President and officers of the 
Federation a special legislative commit- 
tee be appointed for considering the 
question of legislation necessary to the 
handling of the 1919 wheat crop under 
the government guaranty. Recommenda- 
tion was further made that such commit- 
tee be composed of the former Milling 
Division chairmen, with James F. Bell 
as chairman of the committee. This 
recommendation was unanimously sup- 
ported by the members of this commit- 
tee and the substance of same was tele- 
graphed to President Kelly, with the re- 
sult that the latter appointed the former 
Milling Division chairmen as a special 
legislative committee to consider this im- 
portant question. 

This committee is now pleased to ap- 
prove the action of such special commit- 
tee in securing the interjection of fea- 
tures in the Lever bill strongly favor- 
able to the milling industry. The out- 
standing success in this direction was the 
insertion that in the distribution of the 
American wheat crop to European coun- 
tries during the reconstruction period 
and while under government control, flour 
should be given the preference - over 
wheat wherever possible, except when the 
public interest would, in the judgment of 
the President, be injuriously affected 
thereby. 

At the meeting of Jan. 10, considera- 


tion was given general export situa- 


tion and with particular reference to the 
storage and handling facilities of flour 
at Atlantic seaports, and also the im- 
portaht subject of securing a return to 
the through joint bill of lading. At this 
meeting a special committee on export 
was appointed, consisting of B. J. Roth- 
well, of the Bay State Milling Co., F. H. 
Price, export agent, and C. H. Cochran, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., as chair- 
man. 

This committee has made a close and 
searching investigation of the export sit- 
uation as it exists now, and has inter- 
ceded with authorities both of the gov- 
ernment and Railroad Administration, as 
also the steamship interests, to secure to 
the milling trade the best facilities pos- 
sible for the handling of flour ship- 
ments; the resumption of direct flour 
trade with European markets as early 
as compatible with the Grain Corpora- 
tion policy; and strong representations 
have been made as to the necessities for 
a return of the through bill of lading 
privileges. 

C. H. Cochran, chairman of this spe- 
cial committee, has given much valuable 
time and forceful energy to a study of 
the export situation, and it is hoped will 
be present at the April meeting of di- 
rectors and delegates to make a com- 
plete verbal report on what success he 
and his conferees have achieved. This 
present committee feels that his work in 
this direction has been of the greatest 
value to the Federation, and takes this 
opportunity of expressing to him and 
his fellow committeemen the thanks of 
the Federation for their untiring efforts. 

In connection with the terms of pay- 
ment, etc., to be recommended for use in 
trading with the United Kingdom and 
other European markets, much corre- 
spondence has been brought about. It is 
to be hoped that the Federation’s en- 
deavor to secure again the use of this 
through bill of lading will be accom- 
plished, since it appears that this is the 
one greatest factor having to do with the 
re-establishment of European export. On 
this subject, one of the largest import- 
ing houses in Glasgow writes to the chair- 
man of this committee as follows: 

We have heard that Mr. Price has been 
advocating seaport bills of lading and short- 
er terms of payment for the export flour 
trade, after control has been removed. We 
just wish to say that trade here are abso- 
lutely against any alteration from the pre- 
war terms and conditions. At a largely at- 
tended meeting of the Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association, held here yesterday, it was 
unanimously resolved that, when the import- 
ing tradé is resumed, the terms be exactly 
the same as in the past, viz., 60 days’ sight 
draft, etc. We may point out that it often 
takes two months for flour to come here. 
Hither three days or 30 days’ sight drafts 
would handicap the trade here, and in many 
cases would greatly tend to limit purchases. 
It would mean locking up perhaps thousands 
of pounds sterling before the flour arrived, 
and the difficulty, when selling flour ahead, 
of being able to calculate the cost of inter- 
est.. This is a vital matter, and we should 
be pleased to have your views. We do not 
expect any relaxation of the control for a 
considerable time yet, but we must look well 
ahead, and set our house in order for the 
time when we resume importing.” 

The substance of this letter was cabled 
to the Federation by the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers and should be 
given earnest consideration and prompt 
and courteous reply. Action on_ this 
matter should be taken by the directors’ 
and delegates’ meeting at this time. 

The chairman of this committee begs 
to recommend for the consideration of 
the officers of the Federation that hence- 
forth a committee on export trade should 
be created to give attention only to mat- 
ters concerning export trade, and not to 
associate same with legislation as here- 
tofore. Recommendation is made that a 
special committee on legislation should 
take over all legislative work of the Fed- 
eration, and that the two subjects should 
be entirely divorced in the committees. 


Transportation 

Users of transportation have had, dur- 
ing the past year, considerable to think 
about: ‘Transportation, one of the most 
vital factors at any time in the business 
world, assumed added importance during 
the troublesome period through which we 
have recently passed, but which we trust 
has now drawn to a happy conclusion. 
Your transportation committee has en- 
deavored to keep in touch with the situa- 
tion and, in so far as possible, safeguard 
the interests of the members of our or- 
ganization in every way. The govern- 
ment very properly took measures to con- 
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solidate the operation of all railroads 
under one working arrangement; this be- 
ing necessary and so reco for the 
proper and efficient car on of the 
war. Under federal control it was neces- 
sary to promulgate rules far reaching, at 
times drastic, but nevertheless essential. 

The millers of the country joined most 
heartily in the support of all measures, 
whether they a to transportation - 
or anything else, toward the winning of 
the war. Under federal control a num- 
ber of propositions were presented, both 
before and after the armistice was 
signed, which this organization felt it 
could not subscribe to; others met with 
the hearty approval of the millers; it be- 
ing recognized that during the period of 
national stress all things should be sub- 
servient to the general effort of doing 
our share in the great conflict. A brief 
résumé of some of the activities of the 
transportation committee is as follows: 

Opposed very strenuously the proposi- 
tion of canceling milling in transit as 
suggested to the United States Railroad 
Administration last May; at that time, 
C. H. Rodehaver, of St. Louis, claiming 
to represent several hundred small mills, 
made application to C. E. Spens, direc- 
tor of transportation, United States Food 
Administration, requesting the cancella- 
tion of all transit privileges. The Fed- 
eration, among others, objected to any 
action whatever changing existing transit 
arrangements, and in due time we re- 
ceived assurances from Mr. Spens that 
no consideration would be given Mr. 
Rodehaver’s request. 

General Order No. 25 of the director 
general of railroads, limiting credits, 
necessitated a readjustment of business 
to a certain extent; and General Order 
No. 28, providing for a 25 per cent ad- 
vance in all freight rates, was without 
doubt the most drastic order which has 
been issued since the railroads have been 
under federal control. The application 
of this order to prevent a pyramid of 
increases where through rates were made 
up on a combination of rates required 
careful thought and earnest effort. 

During the period of the war, the Food 
Administration established a minimum 
of 60,000 lbs and very properly encour- . 
aged intensive loading. After the’ ac- 
tivities of the Food Administration had 
ceased, so to speak, increased minimums 
were canceled, and minimums as_ pro- 
vided for by tariff again became effec- 
tive. Recently the Railroad Administra- 
tion suggested to the public that the 
minimums as in effect during Food Ad- 
ministration control period be again re- 
established and a hearing was ordered 
for Feb. 26 before the Western Freight 
Traffic Committee at Chicago. 

Preparations were made for a vigor- 
ous protest against any advances in the 
minimum as numerous protests had been 
filed with the secretary of the Federation 
by mills generally, and mills with a lim- 
ited capacity particularly protested 
against the suggested increase; it being 
explained that while every one was will- 
ing to co-operate in doing the things 
necessary during the war, business, nev- 
ertheless, had been restricted, due to the 
higher minimums, and it was now felt 
that nothing should be done to in any 
way handicap business again resuming 
normal conditions. ‘ 

Your chairman, together with Douglas 
W. Lackey, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, ap- 
— informally before the Western 

reight Traffic Committee a week prior 
to the date set for the hearing, and went 
into the matter quite thoroughly. On 
Feb. 24 advice was received to the effect 
that the hearing of the 26th had been 
ge og indefinitely, and nothing would 
be done until further notice in regard 
to changes in minimum weights. 

Another proposition that caused the 
millers considerable worry for a material 
period was that suggested by so-called 
“Universal Transit” and the provisions 
or stipulations that were embodied in 
the same general scheme for the chang- 
ing of the present transit arrangements. 
Last October the director, Division of 
Traffic, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, issued a circular to the chair- 
men of the several district freight traf- 
fic committees covering the following 
suggestions for their consideration: 

1. Universal Transit: Outbound ship- 
ments from a transit t to be allowed 


to move via any regardless of line 
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handling the inbound or raw material to 

the transit point, but confined to direct 

routes or so limited as to avoid circuit- 

re or unduly out-of-route transporta- 
on. 

2. Joint Rates: Necessity of estab- 
lishing additional joint rates or routes 
to permit of operation of “Universal 
Transit.” 

8. Existing Transit: To be canceled 
or restricted where now involving cir- 
cuitous routes and back hauls, or publi- 
cation of a proper charge for such addi- 
tional or extra service. 

4. Transit Charge: Provide a charge 
for transit service. 

The shipping public interested made 
very emphatic objections to any changes 
whatever in the present transit arrange- 
ments and, while no one objected par- 
ticularly to the broadening of transit, 
yet coupled with that thought, in the 
propositions as submitted for considera- 
tion, was also the question of limitation 
of transit by the restricting of move- 
ments over other than direct routes. The 
question of what should be considered 
as direct movement or out-of-line haul 
was one which was difficult to determine. 

The suggestion of assessing charges for 
out-of-line, or back hauls, was another 


- feature that was exceedingly disturbing; 


added charges for stopping in transit 
caused no little concern, and the trade 
as a whole much preferred that no 
changes be made in existing transit ar- 
rangements, rather than possibly sacrifice 
some of the necessary provisions as exist 
under transit today; a very vigorous pro- 
lest was made by the milling trade gen- 
erally.. The first hearing on the question 
was set for Feb. 18 at St. Louis, Mo., 
before C. E. Perkins, chairman St. Louis 
district freight traffic committee. The 
Federation was ready to make a vigor- 
ous protest against the suggested changes, 
when on Feb. 14, Max Thelen, director of 
public service, United States Railroad 
Administration, issued instructions to all 
committees under his jurisdiction to the 
effect that the question of “Universal 
Milling in Transit” would be pursued no 
further; that,.therefore, took care of the 
matter, and another of our troubles was 
a thing of the past. 

For a great many years one of the 
things that has caused no end of contro- 
versy has been the settlement of claims 
for loss of grain in transit; the shippers 
maintain that the carriers must deliver 
the quantity of grain represented by 
weight shown in bill of lading, and that 
they are only standing on their legal 
rights in taking this position. The car- 
riers have maintained that, briefly speak- 
ing, unless it can be shown that there has 
been a loss in transit, differences in 
weights are matters over which they have 
no control or interest, and the delivery 
of the grain in car constitutes their com- 
pliance with their legal liability. 

Matters reached a point where, in 
Docket 9009, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took the position that, for 
the best interests of all concerned, it 
would be advisable for representatives 
of the carriers and shippers to meet and 
endeavor to agree on a basis for the set- 
tlement of claims for loss in transit; such 
meeting was held in Chicago in April, 
1918, at which time H. C. Wilson, ex- 
aminer for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was present; but after con- 
siderable argument, nothing was accom- 
plished, and the Commission then sug- 
gested that a small working committee 
representing both the carriers and ship- 

rs be formed to consider the follow- 
ng propositions: 

1. The installation, operation and 
maintenance of scales. 

2. The inspection and supervision of 
elevator equipment and records. 

8. The condition, inspection, and coop- 
ering of cars at origin, specifications for 
grain doors and the installation thereof. 

4, The weights and weighing of grain 
at origin and destination. 

5. The inspection of cars and the re- 
cording of loss or other defects noted in 
transit and at destination. 

6. The allowances on account of scale 
variation, natural shrinkage and waste. 

7. The filing and investigation of 
claims, including the adoption of a 
standard form for the presentation of 
grain claims. 

8. The provision for an impartial 
audit or sp ak of claims, investiga- 
tions and adjustments 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The grain interests selected the follow- 
ing as their representatives on such joint 
committee: enry L. Goemann, repre- 
senting the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, chairman; J. S. Brown, repre- 


senting terminal markets; Clifford 
Thorne, representing the National Coun- 
cil of Farmers’ erative Associa- 


tions; Harry A. Feltus, representing 
grain interests of the Northwest; E. M. 
Wayne, representing state grain dealers’ 
associations; E. S. Wagart, representing 
Millers’ National Federation. 

This committee, meeting with an equal 
number of representatives from the car- 
riers, has had several conferences and an 
earnest effort has been made to agree on 
specifications for the adequate weighing 
of grain at both country points an 
terminal markets; also to agree, if pos- 
sible, on rules and practices for the 
weighing, handling and transportation of 
grain and the settlement of claims. Dur- 
ing the time this joint committee has 
been in session General Order No. 57 was 
issued, which practically nullified any 
possibility of shippers collecting claims 
for loss of grain in transit on either clear 
or defective record cars. 

The trade as a whole entered a most 
vigorous protest with the authorities at 
Washington against this order. The 
Railroad Administration officials were 
importuned to rescind the order, such re- 
quest coming from all quarters and being 
made both verbally and in writing. Fi- 
nally, on Feb. 26, 1919, the director gen- 
eral issued order No. 57-A, modifying to 
a certain extent the provisions of the 
original order. It is not satisfactory 
yet, however, principally by reason of the 
attempt to shift the burden of proof 
which, of course, is a legal proposition, 
and one over which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has no jurisdiction. 

The joint committee, formed at the 
instigation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, had several conferences in 
Chicago during thé summer of 1918; also 
met for a week’s session at Battle Creek, 
Mich., in October; again at Mobile, Ala., 
on Jan. 13 of this year, for a session of 
another week, and at Washington, D. C., 
the week of March 10. 

The joint committee tentatively agreed 
on a number of propositions which will, 
we feel, result in material progress in 
the settlement of claims for loss of grain 
in transit, with a minimum amount of 
argument and controversy. 

One of the propositions considered by 
the joint committee in a general way was 
whether it would not be possible to work 
out a scheme for the settlement of dis- 
puted claims by a board of arbitration, 
such board consisting of representatives 
of the shippers and carriers, the chair- 
man to be appointed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Expense of such 
board to be taken care of by a charge of 
10 per cent of all claims settled; the 
amount to be paid by the party against 
whom the decision was rendered. Any 
deficiency to be taken care of by the 
carriers and grain trade, and milling or- 
ganizations. 

The joint committee also gave some 
consideration to certain rules regarding 
coopering of cars for the carrying of 
bulk grain. 

These two propositions were submitted 
to the members of the Federation in the 
form of a questionnaire (Federation Bul- 
letin No. 195), and replies received in- 
dicated an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of the adoption of the two prope- 
sitions, and this will be transmitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
some form or another. 

Our work is not quite completed as yet, 
and it is impossible to state whether the 
joint committee will be able to agree to 
the extent of rendering a joint report to 
the Commission on all subjects which 
have been considered, but in any event 
the two committees, either singly or joint- 
ly, will render a report to the Commis- 
sion very shortly which will enable the 
Commission to issue an order which we 
believe will be of material benefit to 
shippers of grain in the settlement of 
claims. 

Your chairman wishes to take this op- 
portunity of expressing his ogame 
for the hearty support given by Messrs. 
Mark N. Mennel, J. B. McLemore, L. A. 
Valier, Frank Kell, James C. Andrews, 
Joseph E. Young, and ogg Sage 
members of this committee. recent 
death of Mr. Lassen is extremely un- 


fortunate; his good ju ent at all 
times was of ‘salbortal "nstlotance to the 
committee, in considering the various 
propositions which confronted it. Our 
secretary, Mr. Husband, has co-operated 
very heartily in the activities of the 
committee, and we are grateful for his 
helpful assistance. 

Very close associations have been 
established by the transportation com- 
mittee of the Federation with the trans- 
portation committees of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association and that of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation. We 
have worked very closely with Henry L. 
Goemann, chairman committee on trans- 
portation, Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, Douglas W. Lackey, secretary- 
treasurer, and W. N. Adams, chairman, 
committee on transportation, American 
Corn Millers’ Federation. We have also 
had the able assistance of J. S. Brown, 
manager transportation department Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in all matters 
where our interests have been in com- 
mon; and in closing this rather extended 
report, wish to suggest the encourage- 
ment of co-operating with the above or- 
ganizations whose interests are so closely 
allied with ours in the solution of prob- 
lems that affect us all. 





Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 


Since our last report there have been 
numerous meetings of state legislatures, 
and in several states the laws pertaining 
to feedingstuffs have been or will be 
changed. 

Alabama.—Act has been amended, but 
there is nothing objectionable in the 
changes. 

Delaware.—Up to this time there has 
been no special law, but only a general 
law against adulteration, misbranding, 
ete. A bill is under consideration and 
we are strongly urging the “Uniform 
Feed Law.” We are advised that the 
bill may not go into the matter in detail, 
but we are hoping for the adoption of 
the “Uniform Law,” although we have 
no definite assurance. At any rate, we 
feel that the bill will not be objection- 
able. 

Kansas.—There is being considered a 
tonnage tax for adulterated and other 
feeds which are registered, on the ton- 
nage basis. An effort is being made to 
repeal the tonnage tax and put all feeds 
on a full registration fee, or possibly a 
tonnage basis fee, eliminating the tax tag 
feature. 

Massachusetts.—There is a change pro- 
posed in the administration of the law, 
transferring the authority to the state 
commissioner of agriculture, at Boston. 

One of the requirements of House Bill 
No. 329 is that a certified copy. of the 
tag or label required shall be filed with 
the commissioner of agriculture prior to 
the first day of January. 

New York. — Several very vicious 
changes have been proposed, viz., if a 
compounded feed, the weight of each in- 
gredient therein (must be shown). 

Furthermore, the maximum of weight 
per package, if sold in packages, of any 
other feeds containing, among other sim- 
ilar materials, mill, elevator, boat or other 
po a or dust, screenings, chaff or in- 
ferior cleanings derived from the prepa- 
ration, cleaning or milling of any grain 
when separated from the standard prod- 
uct. 

Furthermore, metal fasteners shall not 
be used with which to attach a tag, and 
the law refers to tags instead of labels. 

Wheat feeds, when pure, are exempt, 
but when containing mill run of screen- 
ings are affected by the proposed changes, 

A hearing, however, was held in Al- 
bany this week, on the 18th, at which the 
New York State Millers’ Association ap- 
peared and at which the National Federa- 
tion was represented by various wires 
and letters from the undersigned. We 
have reason to believe that the authorities 
at Albany will exempt “Wheat Feeds 
with Mill Run of Screenings,” and we 
are sure that fair treatment will be ac- 
corded the millers. All these points have 
been brought to the attention of the legis- 
lators, as well as the authors of the b 
and we are now awaiting further develop- 
ments. 

Wisconsin.—Heretofore has been on a 
license basis, but now —— to a ton- 
nage tax, which will probably be five 
cents per ton; settled at the end of six 
months’ period, with a statement and 
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affidavit similar to the working of the 
New Jersey law. 

West Virginia.—Up to this year there 
has been no law covering “Commercial 
Feedingstuffs,” but a bill has been passed 
and we are now waiting for a copy. We 
understand that it will be peneticalty the 
“Uniform Feed Law,” including the ton- 
nage tax,feature. 

Minnesota.—House Bill 366. As pre- 
sented this was very objectionable and 
vicious, including screenings, etc., as 
adulterants of low feeding value, and 
also stating that “Any feed containing 
such material with a maximum fiber over 
10 per cent should bear a yellow tag 
printed in red ink with the per cent pres- 
ent of each material enumerated.” For- 
tunately, however, we were able to con- 
vince the authorities of the great value 
of screenings, and that objectionable fea- 
ture, therefore, was eliminated, and if 
the bill now goes through as proposed 
it will be entirely satisfactory to the mill- 
ers. It carries a tonnage tax of 20c per 
ton. 

So much for the states. 

Pardon us if we call your attention to 
a bill in Congress, H. R. 16224, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lever, but which, of course, 
died by default with the adjournment of 
Congress, but which will be resurrected in 
due season; this calls for: 

The adoption ‘of standards by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture showing the kind 
of each ingredient; 

Per cent by weight of each ingredient 
constituting 5 per cent by weight or less 
of the commercial feed; 

Per cent by weight of each ingredient 
of low feeding value; 

A statement on the invoice or other 
document giving certain information; 

Also the grade of such “Commercial 
Feedingstuff” in accordance with the of- 
ficial feed standards of the United States. 

But here is a feature that means a 
great deal of trouble and annoyance on 
interstate shipments: 

“Sec. 10.—That every person engaged 
in the business of shipping or selling for 
shipment in commerce any commercial 
feed shall keep such records and state- 
ments of account and make such reports 
or returns, verified under oath or other- 
wise, as will fully and correctly disclose 
all transactions involved in his business, 
in such form and at such times as may 
be required, under regulations made pur- 
suant to this act.” 

Therefore, it behooves all millers to 
watch this legislation, as it will surely 
reappear in the next Congress. 





Finance and Membership 

As shown in detail by Secretary Hus- 
band’s report, due to his diligence the 
Federation has enjoyed a very substan- 
tial growth the past year, having admit- 
ted a total of 142 new members, yield- 
ing about $3,000 annual dues. 

The value of Federation membership 
is becoming mang | recognized, and 
we may reasonably look for a still fur- 
ther accretion the coming year. 

It was found necessary to call upon 
guarantors to meet the deficit of about 
$7,000 created during the year, which 
was promptly paid, and the year closed 
with substantially the same balance in 
treasury as at the close of last year. 





Grain Standardization and Inspection 
No special matters pertaining to the 


standardization and inspection of grain. 


have been brought to the attention of 
your committee during the current year, 
except the request from the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, that the Millers’ National 
Federation be represented on a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
the several elements of the grain busi- 
ness to make a study of inspection meth- 
ods at the various terminal markets of 
the country. 

Your committee is pleased to advise 
that R. S. Hurd, vice-president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
has kindly consented to represent the 
Federation on this committee. The trav- 
elling expenses and a per diem allow- 
ance for hotel expenses will be paid b 
the government, and the Federation will, 
of course, defray any additional ex- 

enses that may be incurred by Mr. 
Hurd over the amount allowed for ex- 
penses by the government. 

The plans contemplate a trip of about 
six weeks, covering all markets of any 
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ence east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and purpose of the trip is to study 
conditions and make recommendations to 
the Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture, looking to 
a more uniform application of the rules 
for grading and inspection. 

Your committee conceives that the re- 
sults of this inspection may be of very 
great benefit to the milling industry, and 
we desire at this time to solicit from 
the millers throughout the country their 
hearty co-operation with the members of 
the committee that will be selected to 
make this trip. We also wish to acknowl- 
edge on behalf of the committee and the 
Federation appreciation of Mr. Hurd’s 
acceptance of this commission, which will 
no doubt result in considerable incon- 
venience to himself and his company. 


Crop Improvements 

The work of the committee on crop 
improvements during the past year has 
been minimized by government control. 

The war sentiment was for quantity, 
and every county was organized to in- 
crease acreage, the result of which was 
the largest acreage in history. We feel 
that the future has problems that will re- 
quire the united efforts of our member- 
ship to encourage the raising of wheat 
after the government prop (a guaranteed 
price) is removed. 

What the miller most desires is not only 
quantity but quality, and we will be 
called on to renew our efforts to have the 
farmer grow better quality. Every mill- 
er should, therefore, begin now to en- 
courage his local territory to use good 
quality seed, and to try to prevent too 
large a slump in acreage. 


Treasurer’s Report 


Balance in treasury April 1, 1918... $4,488.06 
Received from all sources.......--+ 22,682.82 
$27,170.88 
Vouchers paid, Nos. 244 to 406, inc.$21,194.31 
Bank collection charges ........+:+ 13.15 
$21,207.46 
$5,963.42 


Balance in treasury this date...... 


Secretary’s Financial Report 
Statement as of March 31, 1919 


‘RECEIPTS 


Balance in hands of treasurer, 
April 1, 1918 
Dues 
Special subscriptions as per pledges 
to committee on finance and 


membership 








Registration of brands ........+++. 50.00 
Interest on bank deposit ........+-+ 71.91 
Special printing for members ..... 107.09 
$27,170.88 
DISBURSEMENTS 
(Vouchers Nos. 244 to 406, inclusive) 
Salary account— 
DOES occas 6 6.066668 0 Stedewesss $7,500.00 
Official counsel .......-.seeeeeeees 1,200.00 
GEGMORTARRSTS 2 ode ccceccccsccccece 1,243.50 
Total salary account .......... $9,943.50 
Office account— 
Rent, 12 months to March 31, 1919. $1,059.96 
TOlCBTAMB .ccccccccccescesscccoes 1,187.01 
PRIOSWMOMS cbc ccrcésr vicccresessese 145.54 
Ice, towel supply, etc........5.5455 38.50 
POCA onde b be dncsv crn divecvarese 1,087.50 
BtAtlONETY: 2c ccscesesssescvsevvcsce 39.68 
Drawings for registration ......... 76.80 
Bank collection charges ........... 13.15 
Office expense of president........ 237.24 
Total office account .........-- $3,884.38 
Supplies and printing— 
Printing, General .....ccccccsscecs $2,412.77 
Printing, special and to order...... 32.25 
Addressing and mailing ..........+. 49.11 
Miscellaneous supplies, repairs, etc. 148.70 
Total supplies and printing.... $2,642.83 
Incidental and extraordinary 
expenses— 
Opposing repeal mixed-flour law... $75.00 
Hotel expenses, meeting directors 
and delegates, April, 1918........ 215.65 
Reporting meetings .........6s0005 384.94 
TAREE obs cow evecesete senses seevese 15.66 
Bond of secretary ..........+e0085 12.50 
Flowers for funerals of deceased 
WROMBDSTS 6 ies ccccccccdcccccccccs 41,25 
Membership, Chamber of Com- 
mered, UT. B. Mie icscccceccocceces 77.50 
Membership, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association ..........s00++5 30.00 
Membership, National. Industrial 
PrMMc BGOSUS. sec cvscicciccceccs 37.50 
Auditing books (Ernst & Ernst)... 15.00 
Total incidental and extraordi-. 
nary expenses ............-- $905.00 
Travelling expenses— 
SP rea ea ETE ee $50.96 
ht... eS ey eee Pere errs 70,02 
he kt SOIR EEE CORES ERT 1,656.66 
Committees .............04 Mivsseaes 2,054.11 
Total travelling expenses...... $3,831.75 
$21,207.46 
Balance in hands of Frank B. Rice, 
SOURMUEOE  o:0 b:0:00 0 8s 0s wees vps sees $5,963.42 
Cash in hands of secretary, $500, 
making total cash on hand...... $6,463.42 





DEBATE ON PRICE GUARANTY PLAN 


(Continued from page 225.) : 


To effect this, values must be estab- 
lished on the basis of supply and de- 
mand. Regardless of whether it takes all 
of the appropriation, or even more, we 
must conceive the establishment of values 
which are normal or which would nat- 
urally establish themselves under condi- 
tions free from all restriction and con- 
trol. 

THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRY 


Having established the interests of the 
public in these premises, it now remains 
for us to look upon the features of the 
situation which affect the industrial ele- 
ments involved. 

There are certain phases which at the 
moment can only be treated with the 
broadest possible view, subject to such 
constructive suggestions as seem proper 
under existing conditions, and with due 
regard to the fact that we are basing our 
opinion largely upon prospects, and can- 
not therefore demand specifically any 
features which would prevent proper op- 
eration under varying conditions. There 
are other details, however, which are not 
only necessary in the proper and safe 
conduct of the business under present 
conditions, but which can be arrived at 
definitely under the terms and provisions 
of the act. 

Your special legislative committee has 
felt it becoming to deal only with these 
definite Lge erage not deeming that it 
possessed either the right, the qualifica- 
tions or the representation to pass upon 
these larger policy features, and believ- 
ing that these should be considered by 
a full representation of the industry. It 
has dealt solely with those definite things 
which seem so self-evidently in favor of 
the industry, and so necessary at the mo- 
ment that they could not be overlooked. 

However, we are not unaware of these 
big issues, and had them in consideration 
when we undertook to frame the pro- 
posed plan of operation under the in- 
demnification and protective provisions. 


SUBSIDIZING FOOD 


These big issues are five in number. 
First, price basis. .'This is a matter of 
vital public interest. As you are aware, 
the allied nations during the war period 
recognized the psychological and _senti- 
mental effect of the price of breadstuffs 
upon their social situation, and despite 
the rapidly advancing price of wheat re- 
fused to reflect it in the price of their 
breadstuffs; in other words, they sub- 
sidized their basic food element. 

Unfortunately, the details of their pol- 
icy are not available, at least I did not 
have them when I went over this mat- 
ter, except a statement in regard to the 
action of the French government which 
is rather significant, I think. This indi- 
cates that up to and until Dec. 81, 1917, 
the average price paid on 149,250,000 bus 
of wheat was $2.8114, and the resale price 
averaged $1.951,. 

When you consider that 65 per cent in 
value of the total Italian food intake is 
wheat, 48 to 52 per cent in France, and 
45 to 48 per cent in England, whereas 
ours is only 24 per cent, the significance 
of these figures is well evidenced. It 
means that the consuming public of these 
foreign nations is enjoying a large per- 
centage of its total food costs far be- 
low the values prevailing in our own 
country. 

I do not think this country is favor- 
able to a policy of subsidizing our food. 
I do not think we want values other than 
those which will establish themselves 
normally under the law of supply and 
demand, but we do object to the inter- 
position of artificial conditions which 
may maintain values on a whole or a part 
of the crop at prices which are not war- 
ranted by those prevailing in other parts 
of the world. 

By far the most logical’ premise is the 
one in which values are based upon this 
law of supply and demand, and in this 
we must consider the price level free of 
all restrictions, a world-priceg in fact. 
This cannot be reflected from any one 
market, but must be considered as the 
price of the commodity to the consumer 
in the principal countries of the world. 

What we should have in mind in this 
regard is the elimination of artificial in- 
fluences. The price problem is not easy 
of solution, for if we conceive an immov- 





able surplus arising through the physical 
limitations of our transportation, grain 
machinery and port facilities, we have a 
ot factor which would undul 
influence values downward just as muc 
as a temporary or a permanent shortage 
of supplies might unduly enhance them. 
If, therefore, this assembly takes action 
to indicate to the controlling agency its 
views as to price, these should be framed 
with a proper consideration for all the 
influences involved. 


BASIS OF OPERATION 


The second problem is the basis of 
operation. If we conceive a price equal 
to or higher than those named in the 
presidential proclamation, the problem 
is easy of solution. The settlement then 
is made directly with the producer, who 
receives either the government price or 
a price higher. If, on the other hand, 
we conceive a price lower than the gov- 
ernment guaranty price, then we enter 
into a very complicated thing. So far 
as the terminal mill is concerned, the 
difficulties would seem removed, because 
we could conceive that settlement had 
been effected before the wheat came into 
the possession of the miller, but to the 
mills located at country points dealing 
largely, in whole or in part, with the pro- 
ducer, the question of settlement for the 
existing difference is not easy of solu- 
tion. 

The producer naturally will demand 
immediate payment to the full value of 
his guaranty. It would be impossible 
for the federal agency to maintain buy- 
ers at every point and to effect direct 
settlement with the producer.. Means 
therefore must be found whereby parties 
who are constituted as the agents of the 
federal agency shall have proper and 
prompt means of effecting settlement. 
To do otherwise would impose a burden 
upon the milling industry, or those ele- 
ments who are put in that position, which 
would be unfair and would put them at 
a distinct disadvantage as compared with 
points where those conditions did not 
prevail. 

Of course you realize that any plan 
submitted, dealing with this feature, is 
very much involved because of the enor- 
mous amount of machinery required and, 
furthermore, that it opens the path for 
evil practices, and increases the liabil- 
ity of the government. Despite the dif- 
ficulties it seems very proper, however, 
that the industry should express to the 
controlling agency its views as to the 
best methods of handling, basing these 
upon a fair consideration of all the ele- 
ments involved and with due regard to 
the public interest. 


CARRYING CHARGES 


The third problem which this commit- 
tee had under consideration was that of 
carrying charges. Three methods suggest 
themselves: a graduated monthly scale; 
a flat administration charge; or no carry- 
ing charge; the expense of administration 
and other charges to be implemented 
against the foreign buyer. 

In considering the first we must bear 
in mind that milling centers have been 
established in direct relation to the great 
sources of supply. As a secondary result 
there has come the grain-handling ma- 
chinery, whose function is to maintain 
and control the supply of wheat from 
the producer to the mills. This operates 
through the existence of a carrying 
charge, which furnishes the necessary in- 
centive to withhold grain from the mar- 
ket until such time as it will be required 
by the miller to meet the consumptive 
demand. 

During the present crop year the Grain 
Corporation eliminated, as you know, all 
carrying charges back and behind the ter- 
minals. It eliminated the incentive to 
withhold the grain; in fact it placed a 
penalty, exerted a penalty, for failure to 
ship. Country elevators ceased to func- 
tion except as a shipping convenience. 

Immediately the results were that at 
the beginning of the crop there was a 

reat rush of wheat to the terminals. 

he terminals absorbed all that their 
finances and facilities would permit. That 
was largely brought about by an an- 
nounced policy of the Grain Corporation 
refusing ‘to resell to millers any grain 
purchased by it. This threw a large bur- 





den on the miller which would otherwise 
have fallen onto the Grain Corporation. 

The requirements of the miller not be- 
ing sufficient to absorb the oncoming ar- 
rivals, the Grain Corporation purchased 
the — and then, when the terminals 
were blocked, it set up an embargo and 
established the permit system under 
which wheat from certain sections of the 
country might only be shipped to other 
definite sections. 

Naturally, the Grain Corporation in the 
handling of this surplus looked to the 
foreign outlets.. The result was that it 
reachec into those great sources of sup- 
ply, and took the grain in the natural 
channels of flow. Unfortunately these 
great channels of flow were same as 
those which are used in the domestic mar- 
kets, and as a result we find that many 
sections have been drained of their sup- 
plies, and that there now does not remain 
sufficient to meet the requirements in the 
section. | 

Furthermore, the miller was placed at 
a distinct disadvantage because the guar- 
anty price did not extend to others than 
the producer, and the millers, themselves 
unprotected, faced a potential loss of 
very serious character. 


THE QUESTION OF QUALITY 


The Grain Corporation, in bringing for- 
ward supplies to meet the daily require- 
ments ‘of the mills, overlooked entirely 
the question of quality. You will re- 
member that after the embargo was 
placed the Grain Corporation announced 
its policy that it would bring forward to 
the markets from time to time the re- 
quirements sufficient to meet the millers’ 
demand, but in this it overlooked this 
question of quality, and thereby created 
a condition within these different markets 
of supplies inadequate to the actual de- 
mand, 

In an effort to meet this condition, the 
Grain Corporation receded from its orig- 
inal policy of refusing to resell, and of- 
fered the millers considerable quantities 
of wheat, at a price, however, which rep- 
resented an accumulated carrying charge 
which had not been in effect until that 
time. It further provided additional car- 
rying charges to May 1. All this, more- 
over, comes at a time when carryin 
charges are normally no longer needed, 
and when, instead of an incentive to hold 
back, every encouragement should be . 
given to forwarding the grain to market. 

Since the carrying charge is a normal 
element in the grain marketing machin- 
ery, it seems only proper that provision 
should be made to effect its restoration. 
This, however, should be on an evenly 
graduated scale at a certain rate per 
month, and not imposed at one time in 
the year upon an accumulated amount. 

On the prospect of a large crop it 
seems highly desirable that there should 
be some definite incentive to withhold 
from the markets a supply of grain which 
might otherwise break down the existing 
machinery for handling it. This should 
provide for holding the grain as near the 
source as possible until such time as it 
may be needed to meet the manufactur- 
ing demand in the line of flow on which 
mills have been naturally established. 


FLAT ADMINISTRATION CHARGE 


You will recall that in the handling of 
the 1917 crop a fixed price was _main- 
tained throughout the entire year. The 
expenses of administration and carrying 
were met by a flat charge of 1 per cent 
levied by the Grain Corporation against 
the millers and forei “Papers. With a 


-short crop, with involved transportation 


and agitation regarding higher guaran- 
teed values, the wheat was more or less 
withheld from the market, and _ the 
amount of the 1 per cent fee was suffi- 
cient to meet all expenses, in fact, to 
return to the Grain Corporation a very 
substantial benefit and profit upon the 
investment. 

It is difficult to conceive its operation, 
however, in a condition of a large sur- 
plus unless, of course, the Grain Cor- 
poration established a graduated monthly 
scale and undertook entire expense, 
defraying this by the imposition of a 
fixed rate upon every bushel used by the 
miller. This hardly seems feasible, al- 
though it does possess some elements in 
its favor. 

NO CARRYING CHARGE 

Regarding the suggestion that no car- 
rying charge should be established, but 


that all expenses of administration and 








M affect us in our foreign rela- 
tions. It would further serve to direct 
from our market foreign buyers who 
feel that they were being discrim- 
inated against. These are, however, mat- 
ters of ral interest to this meeting. 
Every phase should be given proper con- 
sideration, and the views of the industry 
expressed in direct and exact terms. 


The failure of the Grain Corporation 
to establish a proper difference for grades 
based upon an actual milling value re- 
sulted in advancing values on the higher 
grades to reflect the proper relativity. 
While the differences as established may 
have been applicable to the basing grade 
of wheat at 75c per bu, they were not 
in the proper pene ge with wheat at 
$2.26. It is essential, therefore, that a 
definite understanding should be arrived 
at, at this meeting, and that some plan 
should be suggested to the Grain Corpo- 
ration tie an these definite values 
would be established on a proper rela- 
tivity during the coming year. 


HANDLING EXPORT FLOUR 


Two methods suggest themselves in the 
handling of this situation: either the 
whole or part of it shall be under the 
control of the Grain Corporation, or all 
restrictions shall be removed and com- 
petitive conditions permitted to assert 
themselves. 

The prices prevailing today in export 
show a marked contrast to those in do- 
mestic markets. For example, on March 
25 the price paid by the Grain Corpora- 
tion for its export purchases was ap- 
proximately $10.30 per bbl, delivered at 
New York, while the lowest domestic 
price quoted in New York City for large 
lots on the same date was $11.30 per bbl. 

You will recall that, in the original plan 
of milling operation, export supplies were 
secured from the mills on a cost-plus 
basis, awards being allocated to the dif- 
ferent mills in proportion to the average 
output which a certain period bore to 
the total award. A charge of 1 per cent 
was levied upon the foreign buyer for 
services performed in handling the s. 
The plan was considered unsound, un- 
scientific and uneconomic. The results 
were that the American consumer re- 
ceived a relatively lower price for his 
chief breadstuff than he ever had before. 
The foreigner had an equality of price, 
and the mills received a living return. 


BUYING FROM THE LOWEST BIDDER 


Under this plan, however, with fixed 
profits for the millers, many plants in- 
creased their capacity and new units were 
built, despite the fact that the milling 
capacity of the United States was over 
double that of the consumptive demand. 
At the beginning of the 1918 crop the 
Grain Corporation changed its policy, de- 
spite our efforts to prevent it, and placed 
it on a strictly competitive basis, awards 
being made to the lowest bidder. In the 
meantime, the effect of intensive conser- 
vation and substitution in the use of 
wheat products acted to reduce the do- 
mestic demand. With increased capacity, 
new plants and mills were presented with 
the all-important problem of operation. 

Export furnished this possibility of 
outlet. In their endeavor to secure a 
sufficient proportion of the awards to 
keep the plants running, millers were led 
to quote prices below cost, hoping to re- 
cover such losses by increasing prices in 
the domestic market, or at least by in- 
creasing operation, and by this effect a 
reduction in a loss which would otherwise 
have been considerably greater. Many 
mills were placed at a disadvantage 
by reason of local conditions due to the 
draining of their supplies, lack of surplus 
in their market, through embargoes or 
inequalities in their price structure. 

result of this plan was to increase 
the price to the domestic consumer, to 
effect a reduction to the foreign buyer, 
and to deprive the milling industry of 
a living return necessary to insure its 
continuation and the employment of its 
labor. It seems only proper that export 


values should be maintained at an equal 
or higher basis than the domestic price. 
Since the efforts of the controlling agency 
to _yrne at a fair price level, reflect- 
ing 


domestic value and allocating the 
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business to the mills on a proportionate 
basis, seem to have failed, it remains for 
the mills to work out some plan by which 
they can offset the depressing influence 
of concentrated buying. 
USE OF THE WEBB ACT 

You are no doubt familiar with the so- 
called Webb act, under which an asso- 
ciation or combination may be formed for 
persons dealing exclusively and solely in 
export. Your committee has conferred 
with the Federal Trade Commission and 
with the Grain Corporation as to the pos- 
sibility of operating under such an ar- 
rangement, and permission has been se- 
cured whereby such a combination may 
be formed. is may offer a possible 
means of meeting the situation and se- 
curing in export a proper value for our 
commodity. . 

FOREIGN CONTROL OF BUYING 


While there are many who favor the 
removal of all export restrictions, thus 
permitting free selling, we must not over- 
look the fact that so long as foreign pow- 
ers continue to employ a concentrated 
buying agency, and so long as neutral 
buyers command neutral tonnage, they 
can come into our markets with almost 
overwhelming power. It is desirable, if 
not imperative, therefore, that our gov- 
ernment should maintain strict control 
of the exportation of wheat and flour. 

A further argument is the extended 
credits made by our government to for- 
eign nations who will desire to make pur- 
chases, and it is also advisable in order to 
avoid adding to the difficulties in ex- 
change that the grain and flour purchased 
by foreign governments may be paid for 
through the proper system of foreign 
credits. We must not overlook the fact 
that, in the provisions of the present 
grain act, preference is to be given to 
flour, which cannot be secured unless 
there is some controlling agency through 
which these benefits may be obtained. 

In so far as business in the Western 
Hemisphere or the Orient is concerned, 
this is an entirely different phase, and 
should be given proper consideration in 
the recommendations which you make to 
the controlling agency. As to future op- 
erations in export, we must also not over- 
look the fact that the natural export de- 
mand for certain grades of flour should 
be provided for in order that our domes- 
tic markets may secure the usual benefits 
in price of the quality of the goods nor- 
mally in demand. 

DETAILS OF INDEMNIFICATION 


This I believe completes the broader 
problems involved in this present issue. 
We now come to certain features on 
which your committee feel definite action 
could be taken. These deal with the pro- 
tection and indemnification of millers due 
to the fluctuation in the price of wheat. 

You are all more or less familiar with 
the proposed agreement which has been 
presented by your special legislative com- 
mittee as a tentative plan to secure for 
the milling industry the provisions of the 
act pertaining to the protection and in- 
demnification of the trade elements. 

‘It has appeared in the trade journals, 
and you have copies, I believe, here on 
the chairs. There have been certain 
changes, certain refinements, which, un- 
fortunately, are not available to give you 
at this moment; but the principle is not 
changed. Many of these changes have 
been made since numerous conferences 
which we have had with Mr. Barnes; and 
I am glad to state to you that Mr. Barnes 
in principle—not in detail, because he has 
not gone into the detail of this matter 
thoroughly—in principle approves this 
plan. 

It has been framed in accord with the 
spirit under which these features were 
secured and incorporated in the bill. The 
operation is simple. It proposes to im- 
plement against the consumer any bene- 
fits or losses which may arise in carrying 
out the provisions of the wheat guar- 
anty. It furnishes to the trade elements 
the means of proceeding in the normal 
conduct of their business without abnor- 
mal risks, which would be ever-present 
under prospective conditions. of great un- 
certainty. 

The industrial elements must look for 
their profits to normal operating mar- 
gins, and while, to be sure, they are de- 
prived of the benefits arising from en- 
hancement, they are at the same time in- 
demnified against the speculative risk of 
declines, which may readily be of such 


a character as ey eee 
conduct of the business and interfere 
with the normal and continuous flow of 
breadstuffs into the markets. 

It permits free operation and conduct 
of business under competitive conditions. 
It takes the form of a contract rather 
than a license feature, and will by its 
very character and scope give assurances 
that will make the necessary financing 
possible. 

We have a financial situation to con- 
sider in all this matter, gentlemen. Un- 
less the banks have some assurance 
against these great potential risks, I 
doubt if they will be free in extending 
credits. 

PRESCRIBED FEDERAL CONTRACT 


The plan conceives that all contracts 
for the sale of flour shall be made under 
a prescribed federal contract. This con- 
tract, in effect, is merely an agreement 
to deliver a certain amount of the com- 
modity at a price to be determined at 
the time of delivery, which price, how- 
ever, Shall vary up and down in a certain 
ratio from the price indicated in the con- 
tract, and which shall be the subject of 
an individual arrangement between seller 
and buyer. 

The prices or values are established,— 
the guaranteed price as fixed by the presi- 
dential proclamation and the basic price, 
which is conceived as the price of resale 
of the grain purchased by the federal 
agency at the guaranteed price. Varia- 
tion in the price up or down from the 
price stated in the contract is to be de- 
termined by the difference between the 
basic price existing on the date of sale 
and the date of delivery as defined in the 
contract. A factor of 41%4c per bbl for 
each 1c change in the basic price of wheat 
is established. 

Under the provisions of the agreement, 
in the event of a decline in the basic 
price, the federal agency will pay to the 
miller the equivalent of such a decline on 
all unsold wheat the miller has on hand 
as defined, which definition covers all 
flour on hand or wheat on hand or under 
contract. 

In the event of an advance in the basic 
price, the miller is to pay to the federal 
agency an equivalent of the advance in 
the same manner and under the same 
conditions as the federal agency would 
pay to him in the face of a decline. In 
either event, the benefit or loss falls upon 
the buyer. 

In this connection, we must conceive 
that the buyer holds a contract of a 
similar character with the federal agency, 
protecting him in the same terms and 
provisions, 

Export sales and government contracts 
which are considered as firm obligations 
are exempted. They are not exempt in 
the text you have, but are in the new 
text which will be ready for you tomor- 
row morning. 

The plan is readily applicable to dis- 
tributors, wholesalers, jobbers and retail- 
ers, who in case of an advance would 
secure from their buyer the equivalent, 
and in case of a decline would be under 
obligation to reflect this to their pur- 
chaser. 

THE BAKER'S PROBLEM 

When we come to the baker, we en- 
counter a situation which calls for dif- 
ferent handling. As you are aware, it 
takes a considerable variation in price 
to effect a change of Ic in the cost of a 
loaf of bread. If we think in terms of 
a decline, the plan would naturally be ac- 
ceptable to that industry, but if we think 
in terms of an advance, it is evident that 
the additional price would involve an 
expense which could not readily be re- 
coverable. 

A possible solution suggests itself in 
the variation of the size of the loaf, but 
here again a difficulty is experienced, 
since the elements which go to make up 
the cost of a loaf would permit prob- 
ably only one-half as large an increase 
in the loaf size under a decline as the 
amount of reduction in loaf size it 
would require in the event of an advance. 
Moreover, many bakeries are equipped 
to handle* certain sizes only, and varia- 
tions would involve a change in the ma- 
chinery, equipment and system that 
would be difficult to effect. I do not say 
the problem is insurmountable, but in 
consideration of this matter it is only 
fair that we should understand the dif- 
ficulties which might present themselves 
to the correlated industries, and there- 
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fore take no steps which might embarrass 


their operations or cause them a loss. 

I am confident that the baking indus- 
try as a whole is inclined to look upon 
this in a broad way, and to appreciate 
the necessity of some action looking to 
the solution of this difficulty. Further, 
it seems evident, in the expenditure of 
such a large amount of public money 
to handle this’ wheat guaranty, that the 
government agency will naturally try to 
protect the public interest and to see 
that the people secure any benefits which 
may develop. 

The industry itself may not feel the 
need of this protection, relying upon the 
usual trade practices to protect it against 
a decline, but here we must conceive that 
if these practices stand in the way of 
public interest, they will be met by li- 
censing or other requirements which will 
eliminate the obstructing causes. Since 
the miller and the baker have a close 
working interest, it is essential that ef- 
forts should be made on the part of both 
to bring the matter in full accord. 


PRICE BASIS 

You will note the contract provides 
that the basic price established on the 
date of the signing of the agreement 
(which is to be the same in all cases) 
shall not be higher than the average price 
in resale by the federal agency for 30 
days preceding the signing of the con- 
tract, and that it shall not be lowered 
until after a lapse of 30 days. 

This is devised for the protection of 
contracts existing at the date of the exe- 
cution of the agreement, since such con-, 
tracts have not been executed on the 
federal contract form,. and _ therefore 
would not be subject to the variations 
indicated therein. All sales of flour are 
limited to 60 days, and provisions are 
made that flour stocks shall not exceed 
this period except that on May 31, 1920, 
mills shall not have on hand contracts 
calling for the delivery of flour beyond 
July 1. 

Furthermore, the measure of damages 
during the period of May 31 to July 1, 
1920, instead of being the difference be- 
tween the two basic prices, now becomes 
the difference between the last basic 
price prevailing on May 31 and the mar- 
ket price established, either on the date 
of the delivery or the date of sale. Dur- 
ing the period of operation up to May 
31, 1920, the damage is spread upon the 
unsold wheat the miller has on hand as 
defined. On May 31, however, a differ- 
ent condition presents itself in which 
there are three phases: 

First: excess wheat the miller has on 
hand in addition to that necessary to 
meet flour contracts. Provision has been 
made for the sale at the miller’s option 
of this at the basic price prevailing on 
May 31, 1920. Any excess wheat you 
have on hand may be sold at your op- 
tion at that time at the basic price. 

Second: flour contracts which the mill- 
er has on hand for delivery within 30 
days subsequent thereto, which contracts 
are executed on federal contract form 
and subject to the variations in price. 
Provision has been made to take care of 
this on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the basic price prevailing on May 
31 and the market price for cash wheat 
existing on the date of delivery of the 
flour as defined. 

Third: unsold flour the miller has on 
hand and needed for the requirements 
of his business during the 30 days end- 
ing July 1, 1920. Provision has been 
made to cover this by measuring the 
profit or loss as the difference between 
the basic price prevailing on May 31 
and the existing market price for cash 
wheat on the date of sale; not the date 
of delivery, as in the case of the contract 
flour. ; 

We conceive that this protection is 
necessary in order that it may remove 
any uncertainty as to the relation of the 
market price which will establish itself 


‘after May 31, 1920, and the basic price 


prevailing on that date. The federal 
agency might have an entirely wrong 
conception of values, and these might be 
established on a high basis, so that with- 
out this protection business would be 
halted, and there would be interruption 
in the flow of flour necessary to meet 


_the public demand. 


NEED OF BROAD-MINDEDNESS 


To those elements of the industry and 
associated trades who do not see the 
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necessity under the nine 2 psenete 
of ng payment to the fi agency 


against advances in the price of wheat, 
let me again — the conditions 
under which the inclusion of these fea- 
tures was secured in the bill. It is dif- 
ficult, in my opinion, to believe that any 
federal agency intrusted with the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of this act will 
conceive it other than on a basis of give 
and take, Congress having in turn in- 
tended -that the consumer should either 
receive the benefits or bear the burden 
of a loss. 

The federal agency, therefore, cannot 
become a party to an agreement which 
in its onesidedness would not be legal, 
nor can it lend itself to the creation of 
machinery whereby speculation is en- 
couraged to take profits on an advance 
and to be indemnified against a decline. 

I am confident that if any attempt is 
made by the industry to secure advan- 
tage for itself from the situation, it 
will meet with .instant opposition and 
the creation of instrumentalities which 
will react to the disadvantage of the in- 
dustry itself. It rests with this body now 
to approach this matter in the national 
spirit, since its successful handling will 
go far to allay the rising tide of popu- 
lar opinion which demands permanency 
of industrial control. 

Finally, consider the position of the 
federal agency: its unlimited power, 
authority and direction, the fact that it 
possesses the public confidence in no 
small degree, and demands support for 
its contentions. Remember that the fed- 
eral agency, in construing the provisions 
of the present act, will consider the pro- 
tective features, not as mandatory, but 
optional at its discretion. Think of the 
coming situation in terms of an advance 
or decline; of the possibility of an un- 
movable surplus; of the position of the 
industry in its operation and _ finance 
without protection; of the period that 
follows the termination of government 
control, and then decide if the benefits 
to be derived under such an arrangement 
do not outweigh any possible objection 
to this two-sided involvement. 


The St. Louis Plan 

The plan recently formulated by a 
group of millers at St. Louis was then 
presented. Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, spoke at length in explanation and 
defense of this plan, as the chairman of 
the committee which had recommended 
the “St. Louis plan” to the convention. 

He dwelt on the necessity of appoint- 
ing a committee to protect the millers’ 
interests, with the recommendation that 
it be composed of nine members, and 
that these be chosen primarily from the 
wheat-producing sections rather than 
from the great milling terminals. He 
then took up the’ specific recommenda- 
tions with regard to maintaining the 
price of wheat, urging that the price on 
wheat to the producer be made on a 
progressive basis of Ic per bu to be add- 
ed to the guaranteed price, as a storage 
charge, for each month from July 1, 
1919, to Jan. 31, 1920, in order to hold 
wheat back and prevent the cars and 
elevators from being jammed. 

He urged that all flour bought by the 
agency of control for distribution in all 
foreign countries, and for the army and 
navy in foreign countries, be pro-rated 
among the states according to the mill- 
ing capacity of each state, the price basis 
within each state to be left to competi- 
tion among the millers, and due consid- 
eration to be given to the export neces- 
sities of the Pacific Coast millers. 

Mr. Kell spoke in some detail regard- 
ing two other points of the “St. Louis 
plan,” as follows: 

We recommend that the word “ab- 
normal,” as used in section ‘No. 3 of 
the law, shall mean any decline in the 
price of wheat. On that point there was 
some measure of difference. Some indi- 
vidual ideas were that we should specify 
a certain amount as meaning an abnormal 
decline. I think I know whereof I speak 
when I say that the word “abnormal” in 
that law is loaded. We explained to the 
House committee and the Senate com- 
mittee that the word was too indefinite, 
that the agency of control could prob- 
ably set up or claim that 5c per bu re- 
duction in the price of wheat was not 
abnormal. 

Bear in mind that no decline can occur 
in American wheat except by an act of 
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the of control. Then if the agency 
of control saw fit to. reduce the price of 
wheat lc per bu and say this was not 
an abnormal reduction, we would 
be penalized at Ic. Tomorrow it could 
say again, “we have reduced the price 
of wheat Ic per bu. That is not an ab- 
normal decline.” The next day another 
cent, and so on until we would have a 
stock of wheat on our hands at a very 
much higher price than the government 
price. Therefore, in view of the fact that 
no decline can occur except by an act of 
the agency of control, it is only fair to 
have it defined that any reduction’ is an 
abnormal fluctuation in the market. 

We recommend that all facilities for 
the handling and storage of grain be em- 
ployed as near the point of production 
of supply as possible, in order that the 
grain may be conserved at the point of 
origin as long as possible for supplying 
the local demand first. 

That particular clause was brought out 
by reason of the unfortunate condition 
that was permitted to obtain in the 
Southwest last year. While Kansas pro- 
duced 100,000,000 bus of wheat, and 
Oklahoma 35,000,000 or 40,000,000, and 
Texas 8,000,000 or 10,000,000, that was 
the first wheat to come on the market. 
No restriction was put upon the move- 
ment of that wheat. The country was 
entirely bare. Everybody rushed in and 
got that early wheat, and moved it on a 
a haul. 

hen transportation facilities were 
needed for the prosecution ‘Of the war 
that wheat was moved on a long haul, 
and later that same wheat was brought 
back on another long haul. Some 13,- 
000,000 bus of that wheat were sold in 
Kansas City at one time, and the people 
of Texas are today paying $1 per bbl 
penalty for having permitted that wheat 
to move out unrestricted, and having it 
now brought back to feed Texas people. 

We do not want that to occur again. 
We want this wheat stored at the point 
of origin as far as possible, and we want 
the wheat held in check so that the sup- 
ply will come in a_ regular course 
throughout the year, and that is provided 
for, mentioned in the law itself. That 
is why we put that there. % 

Mr. Dittmer’s Proposal 

The discussion of the “St. Louis plan” 
was followed by a speech by Mr. Ditt- 
mer, as follows: 

In approaching this problem it is quite 
evident that we have two main features as 
the intent of the law. The first, I believe 
we will all agree, is positive; that is, the 
guaranty to the producer; and we need 
not discuss that any further. The sec- 
ond, which affects us the most, is the 
feature of indemnification; and I believe 
you will agree with me that that is not 
in any way positive, but probable only. 

I believe that if we carefully approach 
this subject, we will see that it was not 
the intent of Congress to make a law that 
will insure the miller against the possi- 
bility of a loss in the operation of his 
business. I do not believe that any such 
conception was had at the time that the 
law was enacted; and it is for this reason 
that the word “abnormal” was used; and 
I really believe that the true conception 
of the intent of the law is the protection 
of the industry against a calamity at the 
end of the control. 

It is also quite evident, and I believe 
proper, to assume that it was the intent 
of Congress that the American consumer 
of flour and bread should not have to pay 
a fictitious price on account of a guar- 
anty to the wheat producer made during 
the press of war conditions, and that the 
American laboring man, who proportion- 
ately consumes more bread than any other 
class of citizens, should not be forced to 
pay the penalty for the necessity of a 
guaranty to the wheat producer, to insure 
a supply adequate to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion. 

At the time that this original guaranty 
was made, it was very problematical as 
to the outcome of the war, and any 
measure that seemed necessary at the 
time, to safeguard the country, was 
taken. 

IS THERE A WORLD-PRICE? 

Now, in order to enable the American 
consumer of bread and flour to obtain 
his supplies upon a fair basis, we believe 
that we can agree on the point that he 
should have his bread and flour on_ the 
basis of a world-level of wheat values. It 


is true, it may be difficult to establish 
such a value; and, with your permission, 
I will read a very short letter from Mr. 
Barnes on this subject. He says: 

“We have your letter of the 2d, and 
note the suggestion, which I have read 
with care, and which will be carefully 
considered as plans develop and progress. 
I should say offhand that the weakness 
of this plan is assuming that there is an 
ascertainable and fair world’s price 
which, with the present disorganization in 
shipping and finance, and the concen- 
trated buying, is very much more difficult 
to ascertain than under pre-war condi- 
tions.” 

This may be all true, but I believe 
that in any plan that could be well 
worked up, be it a direct subsidy to the 
producer of wheat, or to the grain dealer 
or miller on wheat that he handles on the 
basis of resale price, we would have to 
find the future level in order to carry out 
the plan of control. 


NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 


In regard to taking action, it has been 
said here that there are yet two months 
remaining before there really is any ne- 
cessity. I beg to differ with that. I 
come from Oklahoma, where, under pres- 
ent conditions and prospects, the move- 
ment of wheat will probably be 10 to 15 
days earlier than usual; and I believe 
that a recurrence of conditions that ex- 
isted 15 or 16 years ago, when wheat 
first went into movement in the first 
week of June, will again prevail this year. 

Preceding that movement, we have a 
movement in Texas which by no means 
can be ignored in the consideration of 
this problem. Action should be taken 
with all speed and promptness, giving due 
regard to the immensity and importance 
of the problem. 

While on this point I wish to read 
another letter from Mr. Barnes, dated 
April 3. 

“The agency for the administration of 
the 1919 guaranty has not yet been for- 
mally selected, although press reports 
have carried the story that the President 
will ask me to administer the guaranty. 
At all events, the actual plan of working 
could not be decided until something 
more is known about the final reports of 
our crops in America, and abroad. 

“TI quite realize that members of your 
association, as all other millers, would 
like to know as soon as possible what 
definite plan of working may be adopted; 
but I see great difficulty in making any 
definite decisions until after these gov- 
erning factors are ascertained, and they 
can only be ascertained with the growth 
of the crop.” 

I believe that it is ‘necessary that we 
urge prompt action to be taken in respect 
of the wheat plan for control of the mills 
and grain dealers. 

There is need of hurry, because the 
plan cannot be deferred until after the 
movement has started, for reasons al- 
ready stated. If we are going to await 
the development of the entire crop of the 
United States, we will have no plan until 
September; and I believe that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to defer action until 
such time. 


MILLERS HAVE BEEN HANDICAPPED 


In trying to formulate some suggestion 
as to a plan, it occurred to me that. the 
millers, with hardly any exception, were 
still sore from the chafing of the chains 
we wore during the 10 months’ period. 
With all due regard to the action taken 
in those days, we must admit that many 
of the millers have not had the benefit of 
legal training; and our minds were be- 
wildered in trying to interpret the rules 
and regulations under which we operated. 

After trying our best to comply with 
those rules and regulations, and doing 
our duty to meet the then existing condi- 
tions confronting our country,—and they 
were very serious conditions,—we are now 
still being treated by a system that very 
nearly approaches the bureaucratic gov- 
ernments existing in the central empires, 
against which this war was fought. Al- 
though I willingly wore the chains during 
the 10 months’ period, I seriously object 
to now forging a new chain; a chain with 
more links, and stronger links. 

I believe the intent of Congress, when 
it enacted this law, was to return to us 
our business, to let us get our feet on 
the ground and to be able to use. business 
judgment and ability as developed during 
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long years of service in the work we are 
performing. 


EXPORT CONTROL 


I cannot conceive that we can operate 
and have any control of the milling and 
grain industry without the control of ex- 
ports, at least to European countries, by 
the governmental agency. It will be nec- 
essary for it to establish and keep con- 
trol of such exports, because, otherwise, 
the settling either with the purchaser on 
a world’s price level basis, or with the 
handlers of grain and the miller on a 
subsidy or resale basis, is out of the 
hands of the governmental control; and 
we have no uniform basis on which to 
make any such settlement. 


RETURN TO PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 


In order to enable the milling and grain 
industry to get back to a pre-war basis, 
it seems that the first consideration 
should be to see what is now lacking 
from that basis. I believe that the basis 
of a wheat price is the very thing that is 
at the root of the evil, or the difficulty. 

As the pre-war condition of the wheat 
market was largely governed by the 
world’s market reflected in our export 
trade in wheat, which has been subjected 
to the artificial control necessary on ac- 
count of the war being waged, I believe 
that this, and the facility for hedging your 
grain stocks, are the elements that are 
lacking and causing the disturbance; and 
if we can find some means of re-estab- 
lishing those, then we can approach an 
era where again our judgment will en- 
able us to continue our business as under 
conditions existing in the pre-war period. 

Therefore, in the first part of the plan 
submitted, it is made obligatory on the 
governmental agency control to establish 
the basic price of wheat through a bid, 
in order to enable the grain dealer or 
miller who is forced to purchase this 
wheat, to safeguard himself against a 
decline in the market—the governmental 
agency to be compelled to make binding 
any acceptance made by any licensed 
grain dealer. 

In this way we can again protect our 
wheat stocks, and, by making the delivery 
of such acceptances within a period of 30 
days, we can then have the privilege, 
which also is covered by a compulsory 
provision, of resale by this same agency 
of any wheat, by again purchasing our 
own wheat at a price level,—carrying a 
normal charge for the service performed 
of, say, le per bu. 

In this way we are protected abso- 
lutely against market declines, if we, in 
our judgment, think that the market. is 
too high at the time of getting the sup- 
ply. That is the privilege that we had in 
pre-war conditions. Beyond that, we had 
no protection; and I do not believe that 
we should ask such protection at this 
time. If we ask for paternal protection, 
it is like securing the services of a 
trained nurse, when you only want to 
hire a cook, and you get a trained nurse, 
and you are going to have to pay trained 
nurse’s prices, 


METHOD OF PAYMENT 


The burden of making a new guaran- 
teed price to the producer should not be 
placed arbitrarily upon the grain dealer 
or the miller. Yet we all-realize that it 
must be carried, and that the facilities 
of the grain dealer and miller should 
be made available to the government, 
without any great burden being placed 
upon them. 

This, I believe, can be done by paying 
to the producer the difference between 
such established basic price and the presi- 
dential proclamation price, through the 
taking of a proper certificate of pur- 
chase from the producer, and drawing a 
sight draft on the federal control agency 
through the Reserve banks; such pay- 
ment can be very easily audited and 
checked at the government’s convenience, 
at any time. 

I believe that the government should 
be protected against fraud or error on 
the part of grain dealers by bonding the 
licensed grain dealers, to secure such 
guaranty. Also, the government should 
be protected against fraud on the part of 
the perenese and we — this by bag 
ing it igatory upon the part o 
licensed seta f Bs to report to the 
government and take receipts for sales 
of wheat to the producer. Any wheat 
that enters the regular channels of trade, 
either to a miller or another grain dealer, 
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carries with it no danger of 
soldat Virgin whet bya proce, with 


revent such a sud- 

farm as occurred 
in 1918. The storage facilities of the 
millers and grain dealers should be made 
available to the government and used, 
preferably nearest to the point of pro- 
duction, and not to the extent of seri- 
ously handicapping the operation of ele- 
vators and mill elevators. 


MILLERS ON BOARD OF CONTROL 
The most vital point, I believe, that 
this meeting should take under considera- 
tion, is that the millers and grain dealers 
of the country should have representation 
on the wheat control agency; not in an 
advisory capacity, but in an executive ca- 
pacity, on the board composed of the 
representatives of the various industries 
that are so seriously affected by this 
wheat guaranty law. 


Speech by Mr. Moses 

Mr. Dittmer’s address was followed 
by speeches by Mr. Tennant, Mr. Sparks 
and Mr. Moses. Mr. Moses, in discuss- 
ing the various plans, spoke, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

I don’t think we were called upon to 
present to Mr. Barnes, or any agency 
of the government up to the present 
time, any plan. I was with Mr. Kell in 
Washington. Unfortunately we did not 
get there during the time of the Federa- 
tion committee, but I did interview with 
him senators and congressmen, and know 
something of the attitude of mind that 
prompted the writing of the law as we 
now have it. 

We naturally, all of us, supposed Mr. 
Barnes would probably be retained for 
the coming year. We talked very nicely 
about Mr. Barnes to some of the con- 
gressmen and senators, and one of them 
made this remark: “I see that you realize 
your head is in the lion’s mouth and you 
are talking smoothly to him.” 

They know what we have been up 
against. They know that Mr. Barnes 
and the Grain Corporation have handled 
the 1918 crop in the most unscientific 
manner that could possibly. be devised. 
I have had the pleasure of going to Mr. 
Barnes threetimes, on_ self-appointed 
committees and committees appointed by 
the Federation. We predicted the ex- 
act situation that we find ourselves in 
today, but you could not convince him. 
I believe that we have an idea of how to 
conduct our business very much better 
than those who are not engaged in it. 
I think we ought to have the courage of 
our convictions. 

We do not wish to exercise our power 
as millers or grain dealers, but, gentle- 
men, they can’t produce any flour with- 
out our machinery. The law provides 
that the agency of control must utilize 
the existing machinery, and pay a reason- 
able compensation for same. I am will- 
ing as a miller to assist the agency of 
control in carrying out the law which 
will govern the buying and the marketing 
of the 1919 crop. I am not willing, how- 
ever, without protest, to see that law ar- 
bitrarily written and a condition laid 
down to us, without a mighty fine argu- 
ment. 

I think we should go before the agency 
of control, and I presume it will be Mr. 
Barnes, although I have not heard that 
he has accepted the appointment, and 
ask him what he is going to do with us. 
Our committee, as expressed by Mr. 
Kell, should not be according to the 
milling sections of the country. It is 
not a milling problem. The milling prob- 
lem is an incident to this 1919 wheat 
crop. 

The movement of the crop is the prin- 
cipal item that we must consider. The 
terminal miller and the terminal eleva- 
tor have nothing to do with it excepting 
as an incident, an after effect. I think 
that this committee should have a mem- 
bership that does not take into considera- 


tion capacity of the milling centers. 
It is a grain problem only. When that 
is solved, tlemen, your ter- 


minal mill question is solved in competi- 
tion with the country mill. 

With the pros ve c maturing, 

to have no d ty about 

—- re is not one chance in a 

red but that the United States will 

the largest crop of wheat that has 
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to raise 1,500,000,000 bus. The 

the Southwest, Texas, 

sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Colorado, 
have an indicated crop today of 500,- 
000,000 bus of wheat. It is heading out 
down in Texas, it is almost ready to boot 
in Oklahoma, it will hide a jack rabbit 
in Kansas, and you gentlemen that have 
not seen this with your eyes can’t ap- 
preciate what we are going to be up 
against, 

I can say to you men who represent the 
terminal miller with large capacity, like 
Minneapolis, whose capacity is maybe 
100,000 bbls daily, your problems are 
nothing compared with the little country 
miller of only 200 or 300 or 500 bbls. 
You have got large storing capacity that 
this agency of control must fill. You 
can buy it as needed. You have it of- 
fered to you on a little platter every 
day. If you don’t like the looks of it, 
you pass it by; but when we open our 
elevator doors to receive wheat when a 
farmer drives up with his wagon, if we 
have any room for wheat we buy it or 
we go out of business. 

You can talk the wheat language to 
Mr. Barnes, if he is in control, instead 
of the flour language. We will talk 
the language of the mill, and he can’t 
turn us down, because he must move this 
wheat. He must provide the facilities 
for the farmer dumping his wheat and 
getting his money. That is the language 
you want to talk to Mr. Barnes in, if he 
is the man. It is not a flour question 
now, but a wheat problem. If we can 
get protection, which we will get as 
wheat movers, your protection as a mill- 
er in your stock is safeguarded. I think 
that any group of millers who may be 
chosen, although they may be country 
millers coming from the short-grass dis- 
tricts, will be able to talk the flour lan- 
guage when the time comes as well, pos- 
sibly, as if they were doing business at a 
terminal market. 


ever been produced. We are mie — 
0 
Kan- 


Debate on Proposed Plans 

Thursday afternoon was occupied with 
a protracted discussion of the various 
plans. 

Mr. Bell, speaking of the “St. Louis 
plan,” expressed the desire of the old 
Milling Division committee to be relieved, 
and urged that a new committee should 
be representative, but that the amount 
of wheat used in the territory should be 
considered as well as the production, and 
he referred to that part of the title of 
the wheat guaranty bill which provided 
for protection of the interests of the 
United States under its provisions. He 
reviewed the St. Louis recommendations 
by paragraphs. In regard to export, he 
quoted Mr. Barnes, stating that the way 
was now open for combinations of mill- 
ers under the Webb act, as Mr. Barnes 
stated he had no objections, and the 
suggestion had been favorably received 
by the Federal Trade Commission; he 
submitted that this was the best solution 
of the export situation. 

Regarding paragraph “C” of the St. 
Louis recommendations, he stated that it 
was a physical impossibility, but pointed 
out advantages of exportation of clear 
and low-grade flours, as an important 
factor in reducing the price of domestic 
flour. In regard to the interpretation 
of the word “abnormal,” he felt that the 
miller should trust to the good faith of 
the agency. Paragraph “I,” he stated, 
was in opposition to the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s policy, as he stated that that cor- 
poration feared the grain would not 
move under such provisions. 

Mr. Mennel spoke of the export fea- 
tures, expressing the opinion that as out- 
lined in the St. Louis recommendations 
the division of exports would not be 
equitable. Mr. Roos replied to this, and 
stated that neither quantity nor quality 
of export flour was considered at St. 
Louis, and that export business should be 
allocated to states on the basis of ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Fisher took occasion to explain the 
peculiar export situation existing on the 
Pacific Coast, and why the reference to 
Pacific Coast needs was incorporated in 
the St. Louis recommendations, this be- 
ing the result of an artificial wheat basis. 

Mr. Hoffman offered a resolution which 
was later revised, and passed as follows: 

That a committee of 11 be chosen by 
this mass meeting to consider the plans 
suggested, and suggest a plan to the 


Federation meeting tomorrow, and sug 
gested that this committee of 11 be e 
a permanent committee of the Federa- 
tion, to represent the miller in his ne- 
gotiations before the Grain Corporation 
or agency of control, and that this com- 
mittee be representative of milling ca- 
pacity, based on actual production of 
wheat; and to equitably cover this fea- 
ture, we suggest that these 11 represen- 
tatives be apportioned as follows: 

Southwest: three; including Kansas, Okla- 
Sag Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, Colorado, 

Pacific Coast: one; including 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 

Northwest: two; including North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Central: two; including Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, 

Southeast: one; all of Ohio 
River. 

East: one; 
Potomac River. 

Montana and Idaho: one. 

Mr. Hoffman stated that he regretted 
that any ideas had been submitted to 
the Grain Corporation, as they might not 
indicate the views of the millers. He 
reviewed the treatment that millers had 
been accorded in the buying of export 
flour, and advocated that millers be not 
represented on any new board of con- 
trol, so that they might go to Congress 
with their difficulties. 

Mr. Milnor asked how the committee 
was to be selected, and the chairman 
stated that it was to be selected by rep- 
resentatives of the territories present. 
In answer to an inquiry by Mr. Moses 
as to whetfer the committee to be ap- 
pointed was to be permanent, the chair 
replied, “Yes.” 

Mr. Breaux stated that Mr. Hoffman’s 
remarks regarding the Grain Corpora- 
tion should be considered as reflecting 
Mr. Hoffman’s own views only, to which 
Mr. Hoffman assented. Mr. Loring stat- 
ed that the committee should be sanc- 


California, 


southeast 


east of Ohio and north of 
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tioned by the Federation, and that the 
body considering it was a mass conven- 
tion, which should report its findings to 
the Federation meeting. He stated that 
in his judgment only two important fac- 
tors were to be considered, the guaran- 
teed price and exports; also that Mr. 
Barnes had made mistakes in the past, 
and that the millers might reasonably ex- 
pect him to profit by those errors, and 
advocated his continuance at the head of 
the federal agency. He spoke of the ob- 
ligation which millers owed to Mr. Bell, 
and stated that he (Mr. Loring) was in- 
strumental in starting the proposition for 
the form of proposed contract, as mill- 
ers had been too late on previous occa- 
sions. He congratulated Mr. Moses on 
the plan submitted by the latter, but 
stated that he did not believe it would 
be acceptable to the people. 

Mr. Kelly stated, as a member of the 
committee, that the proposed tentative 
agreement had been submitted to Mr. 
Barnes with the distinct understanding 
that it represented only the views of the 
committee, and had not been submitted 
to the Federation, and was therefore sub- 
ject to change. 

The chair then declared a recess to 
enable millers from various districts to 
consult regarding the personnel of their 
representation on the committee, after 
which the following were named: Frank 
Kell, E. V. Hoffman, L. E. Moses, 
O. D. Fisher, James F. Bell, A. C. Lor- 
ing, George S. Milnor, B. W. Marr, E. 
M. Kelly, Fred J. Lingham and J. W. 
Sherwood. 

The committee was authorized to for- 
mulate a recommendation to be formal- 
ly presented to the meeting of directors 
and delegates of the Federation at the 
regularly called meeting the following 
day. The committee later announced the 
election of Mr. Bell as its chairman. 


REGULAR FEDERATION MEETING 





Routine Matters Taken Up at Friday Session, But Most of the Time Again 
Devoted to Discussing the Wheat Price Guaranty Situation—Reports 
Received From Standing Committees and From Special 
Committees Appointed During Meetings 


On Friday morning, April 11, the Fed- 
eration meeting reverted to its normal 
schedule, with an open meeting of the 
board of directors, which President Kelly 
called to order at 10:30. His opening 
address was as follows: 


In the time that has intervened since 
July 9, 1918, many important questions 
have arisen that were of interest to the 
industry, and these have been handled by 
the several standing committees of the 
Federation, or by special committees ap- 
pointed for specific purposes. 

I have been in close touch with the ac- 
tivities of these committees, and feel that 
the work of the Federation during the 
year just closed has been of very great 
benefit to the milling industry of the 
United States. 

In view of the fact that the various 
committees will present reports review- 
ing their work, I do not feel that it is 
necessary to go into it further than a 
general statement that all the commit- 
tees of the Federation have been very 
active, have given close attention to the 
various problems referred to them, and 
that the directors and delegates at the 
several meetings have given earnest 
thought and consideration to the mat- 
ters presented. 

The secretary has probably been the 
hardest worked man in the country for 
the past season. We have frequently 
needed him in two or three places at the 
same time. The Federation owes Mr. 
Husband a special vote of thanks for the 
very effective work he has given us this 
year. He has been constantly at his 
post, day and night, and has accom- 
plished a great many things of value to 
the industry. No man could have given 
more conscientious work than he has. 

We have before us what will doubtless 
be another period of regulation under 
the provisions of the wheat guaranty law, 
which was signed by the President on 
March 4, 1919. The effect of work on 
the part of millers’ committees is re- 
flected in several of the provisions of 
this law, and I anticipate that for the 
next. 14 or 15 months the activities of 


the Federation will be largely directed 
toward securing for the miller that con- 
sideration which the importance of the 
milling industry warrants. 

It cannot be stated at this time how 
the export situation will be handled un- 
der the provisions of the wheat guaranty 
law, but the Federation committee on 
export trade has devoted considerable 
time to consideration of the various ques- 
tions in connection with the export flour 
trade, and if it should develop that mill- 
ers will be allowed to operate in export 
trade without regulation, the Federation 
committee on export trade will be pre- 
pared to make recommendations looking 
to a return to some of the advantageous 
features which formerly prevailed, such 
as the through export bill of lading, and 
will also be prepared to make recom- 
mendations for improvement in methods 
of handling flour for export at seaboard. 

You have been furnished with advance 
copies of the report of officers and com- 
mittees, and it is the earnest desire of 
your officers that the questions suggested 
by these reports be thoroughly discussed, 
and, wherever possible, a definite policy 
be adopted. 


Routine Business 

After an auditing committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Dittmer, Barnet and Everett, 
had been appointed, the meeting of the 
board of directors adjourned, and the 
meeting of directors, delegates and mem- 
bers was called to order. 

A nominating committee to present the 
names of candidates for vacancies in the 
board of directors was appointed, con- 
sisting of C. L. Roos, C. Be Jenkins, B. 
B. Sheffield, E. M. Stults, F. E. Pond, G. 
A. Amendt and C. Powell Smith. 

In connection with the reports of the 
various standing committees, Mr. Blish 
called attention to the resolution regard- 
ing export flour terms adopted by the 
London flour importers, and on motion of 
Mr. Kelly the secretary was directed to 
prepare a resolution replying thereto, to 
the effect that the Federation would do 
everything in its power to comply with 
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their wishes. Mr. Blish also called atten- 
tion to the decimal standards bill, which, 
he said, had been revised, and was now in 
such shape that he hoped it could be 
passed at the next session of Congress. 
He urged all the millers to do whatever 
they could to assist in its passage. 

In connection with the report of the 
committee on grain standardization and 
inspection, Mr. Andrews pointed out that 
only four organizations, of which the Fed- 
eration committee was one, had been in- 
vited to send representatives to make the 
trip with regard to grain standards in 
connection with the Bureau of Markets. 
On motion of Mr, Lingham, the secretary 
was directed to express the Federation’s 
thanks to the Department of Agriculture 
for its co-operation in this respect. 


Special Committee on Audit 

The next matter was the report of the 
special committee on audit, presented by 
its chairman, Mr. Moses, as follows: 

On Dec. 6, 1918, your committee held 
a conference with the members of the 
former Milling Division and _ received 
through Mr. Bell, their chairman, inter- 
pretations and rulings as to the regula- 
tions, rules, bulletins, circulars, and infor- 
mation issued by them during the period 
of control Sept. 1 (10), 1917, to June 
30, 1918. 

As published rules, regulations, circu- 
lars, ete., and the interpretations thereof 
as given in the report, did not cover sev- 
eral questions that had arisen through 
audits of individual mills, it was under- 
stood that certain members of the com- 
mittee would submit to Chairman Bell 
briefs on these unprovided-for questions, 
to-wit: 

Question of expense and loss in grind- 
ing substitutes, by L. E. Moses. 

Question of interest on capital and sur- 
plus used as working capital, by Frank 
Kell. 

Question of income and excess profits 
tax, by H. Dittmer. 

The briefs were prepared and forward- 
ed to Chairman Bell for his presentation 
to the Enforcement Division as supple- 
menting the report of the Milling Divi- 
sion interpretations. 

After conclusion of the conference, the 
committee as a whole took up the many 
questions in controversy between the mill- 
ers and the Enforcement Division, among 
which was elevator segregation-wheat 
overage, and on this subject the commit- 
tee passed the following resolution: 

We recommend and consider that wheat 
accounting be recognized as outlined in in- 
structions under date of June 25, 1918, to 
the Pacific Coast millers by Manager Hoff- 
man and Accountant Mortlock, of the Mill- 
ing Division, reading as follows: 

“First—If elevator accounting is separated 
from mill accounting, no regulations, and all 
shortage or overage in wheat belongs to 
elevator account and not to be reported in 
the milling reports. 

“Second—The system of giving wheat ac- 
count credit for sale value of receiving sepa- 
rator screenings and then figuring it on basis 
of amount of wheat used, is the proper way 
to handle same. The overage or shortage is 
for elevator account, if so segregated.” 

Reverting again to the inactive period 
allowance, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

An inactive period would be considered as 
any part of July or August, 1918, and the 
necessary expense entailed therein shall be 
a just charge against any reserve set up for 
that purpose, 

The above resolutions were transmitted 
to Chairman Bell. 

Your committee met on Jan. 7, 1919, 
to consider the adjusted interpretations 
and regulations as arrived at between 
Chairman Bell and the Enforcement Di- 
vision under date of Dec. 18, 1918. After 
full discussion and comparison of the ad- 
justed compromise as made by Chairman 
Bell and the Enforcement Division, the 
majority of your committee went on rec- 
ord as accepting only those items that 
conformed with the regulations of the 
Milling Division and the interpretation 
of same as presented to the committee on 
Dec. 6, passing proper resolutions regard- 
ing other items and insisting on the rights 
of the millers ay protected as to the 
ordinary meaning of words in the original 
rules, regulations, bulletins, etc., as issued 
by the Milling Division and the cleariy 
expressed interpretation of the Milling 
Division rules. 

To present the matter to the Enforce- 
ment Division a committee of five, in ad- 
dition to the chairman, was appointed to 
go to Mage which was composed 
of Messrs. Kell, Milnor, McLemore, Stott 
and Marr. This special committee ar- 
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ranged an interview with the Enforce- 
ment Division for Jan..15, 1919, at which 
time they presented the views of the com- 
mittee representing the millers of the 
United States, all of which has been fully 
covered by circulars of the Federation 
and in trade journals. 

We also presented an additional reso- 
lution as follows: 

Treatment of excess profits made by mill- 
ers who have paid federal taxes thereon, or 
made returns on same to Treasury depart- 
ment: 

If any mill sees fit to accept the Taussig 
committee requirements of any allowable in- 
come and excess profits tax to be accounted 
for as an expense item, and such mill has 
inadvertently made excess profits over the 
allowable 25c bbl on flour and 50c per ton 
on feed, any amount of such excess profits 
that is reflected in the tax returns rendered, 
or paid out of income to the Internal Reve- 
nue department, should be considered as a 
partial payment to the Food Administration, 
leaving adjustment of such deductions to be 
settled between the Food Administration and 
the Internal Revenue department. 

That a board of appeal of some character, 
to whom appeal could be made by millers 
who were not satisfied with the rulings of 
the Division of Enforcement, be appointed 
and the subcommittee instructed to take this 
matter up and see if such a board could not 
be created, 

As announced by the subcommittee, the 
Division of Enforcement received our 
contentions in a friendly spirit and made 
the statement that all millers were wel- 
come and invited to bring their prob- 
lems to them at Washington if the local 
hearings and conclusions rendered by 
their field auditors and representatives 
were not satisfactory. Messrs. Boyden 
and Brandeis stated they had no objec- 
tions to the Board of Appeals, but con- 
sidered it superfluous. 

Up to the present moment we have not 
been able to obtain a ruling addressed 
to. your committee from the Internal 
Revenue department as to its attitude in 
refund of taxes where payment is made 
to the Enforcement Division for excess 
profits, although we understand that cer- 
tain individuals have had ruling on their 
cases that such refund would be made, or 
that they would be permitted to charge 
such payments as expense items in subse- 
quent operations. 

We are pleased to announce that up 
to the present time your chairman has 
not yet been advised of any complaint in 
individual cases where it has not been 
possible to secure an audit satisfactory to 
the miller of their activities for the term 
ending June 30, 1918. 

Among the questions that have not yet 
been specifically ruled on by the En- 
forcement Division is that of jobbing, 
where a mill did give the service but did 
not take out a separate jobbing license. 

The Enforcement Division has ruled 
agairist allowing interest charges to be 
made on liquid operating capital as an 
expense item. 

The question of income and _ excess 
profits tax was left to the individual 
millers to act as in their judgment is 
deemed advisable. 

The question of segregation of eleva- 
tor operations, including overage or 
shortage where so segregated in the 
wheat account, has not yet to our knowl- 
edge become one of controversy between 
any individual miller and the Enforce- 
ment Division. 

Your committee understands that the 
Enforcement Division will grant a hear- 
ing in cases where the question of ex- 
pense and loss in grinding other grains 
than wheat seriously involves or impairs 
the individual working capital, and we 
expect that consideration will be given 
such cases. 

We are pleased to report that there is 
indicated an evident spirit of fairness by 
the Enforcement Division in auditing the 
activities of the millers, and we hope 
that the final audit will be on a basis 
satisfactory to each individual miller, 
but if not, your committee stands ready 
to take up the problems that may be 
submitted to them by any miller in the 
United States. 

Your committee suggests, however, 
that the local organizations, either 
through their secretary or through their 
attorney, become familiar with the rules 
and reguiations of the Miiiing Division, 
the interpretation thereof as issued by 
them to the committee on Dec. 6, the rec- 
ommendations of your committee to the 
Enforcement Division on Jan. 15, and see 
to it that the millers ed gages in 
their rights. We are ad that many 
districts are taking up these questions in 
the indicated manner. 


Your committee has had one principal 
pace in mind, and that is to avoid, if 
possible, having any phase of this con- 
troversy brought before a court for ad- 
judication of our rights; although at no 
time have we receded from the original 
position taken that the question involved, 
both financially and morally, was one on 
which the millers could not in justice to 
themselves recede from the position tak- 
en and as outlined in resolution passed 
by the Federation at its meeting on Dec. 
5, 1918. 

Your committee was compelled to take 
the position with the Enforcement Di- 
vision that, while appreciating the en- 
deavors of Chairman Bell in attempting 
to adjust the rules, regulations, bulle- 
tins, circulars and information given by 
the Milling Division, and the interpreta- 
tions thereof by the majority of the for- 
mer Milling Division, as rendered Dec. 
6 to the committee, to their satisfaction, 
we could not accept same as the basis of 
our audit; although the members of the 
committee representing Zones 4 and 5 
recorded their vote in favor of accepting 
them. 

Your committee, through a member 
from each zone, arranged with Marwick, 
Mitchell, Peet & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, for their services in assisting 
the millers to prepare their statements 
for presentation of their problems to the 
Enforcement Division. 


Report of Mr. Bell’s Committee 

The special legislative committee, of 
which James F. Bell was chairman, then 
presented its report, as follows: 

Your special legislative committee, ap- 
pointed in connection with the legislation 
necessary to carry out the governmental 
guaranty on the 1919 wheat crop, begs to 
report that the bill covering this matter 
became a law on March 4, and copies have 
been distributed to all members of the 
Federation. 

The committee felt that it was neces- 
sary, in order to protect the interests of 
millers under the provisions of the new 
wheat guaranty law, that a proposed ten- 
tative form of agreement, covering the 
protection and indemnification features 
of the law, should be drafted and sub- 
mitted to officers and directors of the 
Federation for their consideration, In 
pursuance of this, a meeting of the com- 
mittee was held at the Federation office 
on March 11 and 12, and a proposed 
tentative form of contract was drafted 
and has since been submitted through the 
Federation office to officers and directors 
of the Federation. 

At the meeting on March 11-12, the 
committee was unanimously agreed that 
the situation demanded presentation of 
the findings of the committee to Mr. 
Barnes, with a statement that the pro- 
posed tentative agreement represented the 
opinion of the special legislative commit- 
tee appointed by the Federation, which 
opinion has not yet been indorsed by the 
Federation or by the millers of the coun- 
try as a whole, and that it was therefore 
subject to confirmation by them, or to 
such further changes as they may in their 
judgment indicate. 

It was further felt that a copy of the 
proposed tentative agreement should also 
be given to the American Association of 
the Baking Industry and to the Associa- 
tion of Distributors, in order that they 
might be familiar with the views of the 
committee. 

Your chairman presented the proposed 
form to Mr. Barnes, with the statements 
as indicated above, and has also conferred 
with officials of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry and the As- 
sociation of Distributors. 

Some minor changes in form were sug- 
gested to the chairman of the committee 
following conferences with the above 
named, and these were incorporated in a 
slight revision of the contracts, which was 
later sent to all members of the Federa- 
tion, bearing date of March 22. 

The proposed tentative form ef con- 
tract is submitted for consideration at 
this meeting of directors and delegates, 
and we trust it will receive consideration 
with any other plans and suggestions that 
may be offered at that time. 





National Advertising Oampaign 
_ After all the reports had been offered 
and accepted, Secretary Husband called 
attention to that part of his report where- 


in a request was made that a committee 
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of 15 be chosen from those present with 
whom the secretary would like to discuss 
the practicability of a national advertis- 
ing campaign in favor of white flour. 

“I do not need to tell you,” he said, 
“that the domestic trade is still suffering 
from the effects of the Food Administra- 
tion propaganda to save wheat and wheat 
products. I doubt whether it would be 
advisable to open the subject on the floor 
of this meeting without knowing at least 
that some plans that I am ready to pre- 
sent will meet with the approval of a 
representative committee, and save that 
much time.” 

By motion a committee of 15 was pro- 
posed, and the president announced the 
committee as follows: Fred N. Rowe, 
Grand Rapids; George E. King, Wichita; 
A. E. Bernet, St: Louis; C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville; L. C. Chase, Mansfield; G. 
A. Aylsworth, St. Joseph; M. Thomsen, 
Seattle; George G. Davis, Rochester; J. 
W. Morrison, Lexington; Chauncy Ab- 
bott, Jr., Omaha; A. L. Goetzmann, La 
Crosse; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas City ; 
J. R. Forsythe, Denver; G. A. Breaux, 
Louisville; L, E. Moses, Kansas City. 


New Directors 

At this point the president asked for 
the report of the nominating committee, 
and Mr. Goetzmann, vice-president, there- 
upon assumed the chair. C. B. Jenkins 
then read the report, as follows: 

Mr. Roos, chairman of our committee, 
instructed me as secretary to make our 
report. If you will take the programme 
of the meeting this morning you will find 
on page two the directors whose terms 
expire at the present time. They are 
Henry M. Allen, William G. Crocker, G. 
W. Everett, W. L. Harvey, E. M. Kelly, 
A. C. Loring, B. W. Marr, Thomas L. 
Moore, and D, E. Stott. Now, gentlemen, 
down to that point we will make no 
changes. 

The next is George Urban, Jr., of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., in whose stead the mantle of office 
falls upon his son. I am sure that this 
official body of the Federation will regret 
that we are to lose in our councils such 
a man as George Urban, Jr., has proved 
to this organization. It is with great 
pride that this committee can present for 
your consideration his son. 

A request was made to the committee 
that the extreme Northwest, or rather 
the Pacific Coast, desired a representa- 
tive. We are limited by our by-laws to 
a certain number of directors, and we 
have nominated O. D. Fisher, president 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
and also president of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, to take the place vi 
the late Chauncy Abbott. 

The selection of a director to fill the 
office held by the late Charles T. Ballard 
was given over to S. Thruston Ballard, 
Louisville. 

The report of the committee was ap- 
proved, and shortly thereafter the morn- 
ing session closed. 


Report on Guaranty Plan 

President Kelly called the afternoon 
session to order at 2 p.m., with an at- 
tendance somewhat lighter than during 
the previous sessions. Owing to the fact 
that many of the members desired to 
leave on early trains, the programme was 
advanced one or two subjects. The first 
report was that offered by the special 
committee of 11, appointed at the open 
meeting of the previous day, to make rec- 
ommendations to the Federation. 

Mr. Bell, chairman, in speaking of the 
report, said that in view of the fact that 
matters of general policy relating to the 
conduct of the milling industry during 
the ensuing year were largely predicated 
upon prospective conditions which could 
not now be determined, the special com- 
mittee was unable to give indorsement to 
any of the plans submitted. 

On the other hand, the committee rec- 
ognized the immediate necessity. of secur- 
ing to the industry the benefits of in- 
demnification and protection as provided 
in the act of March 4, 1919, by indorsing 
in principle the proposals of the special 
legislative committee, with the reserva- 
tion that it will be subject to such refine- 
ment and changes as may be necessary 
after further conferences of the members 
of the committee to be appointed by the 
Federation with the Federation agency of 


control. . 
The committee expressed the belief that 





arrangement would be in itself suf- 
ficient to meet all rements of the 
a of control and e ate the possi- 
bilities of licensing and other mandatory 
restrictions. The pro ent 
submitted by the special legislative com- 
mittee was, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, an insurance against the effects of 
market fluctuation, and would not limit 


the initiative of the industry or interfere - 


with freedom of action in conduct of 
its business. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
a plan looking to the equitable handling 
of exports of mill products could be 
formulated, and suggested that the per- 
manent committee be instructed to take 


' , immediate steps to formulate such a plan 


for presentation to the industry. 


The Permanent Committee 

There followed a long and rather acri- 
monious debate as to the appointment of 
this permanent committee to represent 
the Federation in the matter of the wheat 
a guaranty. The names of the mem- 

rs of the special legislative committee 
appointed at the Thursday meeting were 
read, and a motion was made by Mr. 
Moore to make this committee permanent. 
Mr. Andrews, on the other hand, moved 
that the whole matter be left to the regu- 
lar committee on legislation. After con- 
siderable discussion, Mr. Loring said: 

“I feel it is very unfortunate that we 
should drift into this condition, as a vote 
here is one of lack of confidence in the 
old committee, and the old committee has 
not yet resigned, unless it may be con- 
strued that its work has ceased by the 
offering of its report. 

“I feel strongly that these men who 
have joined with us in doing the work 
that has been performed, in my judg- 
ment admirably and well, are entitled to 
the indorsement of this convention. If 
it is desired that a permanent committee 
be appointed to carry on the work, I have 
no objection to its being done, but the 
committee that has made this report 
should be indorsed.” 

Mr. Eckhart added: “This is really a 
remarkable protedure on the part of the 
Federation. The Federation through its 
president appointed a special committee 
on legislation. The committee has made 
a report of progress. That report has 
been considered by a special committee 
appointed by millers, not the Federation, 
which has recommended to the Federa- 
tion that the report made by the special 
legislative committee be acted upon and 
be accepted, perhaps with certain modi- 
fications. 

“Now there is a motion pending before 
the Federation, indirectly displacing the 
committee appointed by the president of 
this Federation, and substituting another 
committee. It is not a fair way to treat 
that committee. The committee is repre- 
sentative of the different sections. It 
pursued its work faithfully, intelligently 
and I think with fair results. In the 
midst of its work, you, through this mo- 
tion, say to this committee ‘You are in- 
competent, you are not representatives 
of the millers of this nation, and there- 
fore we set you aside.’” 

Mr. Bell, speaking for the committee, 
said: “I think you will realize that as 
chairman of the old Milling Division, as 
chairman of this legislative committee, 
and as chairman of this temporary com- 
mittee, the position I find myself in is 
very embarrassing. I assure you, for 
myself and for the members of the old 

illing Division who were members of 
the special legislative committee, that we 
very gladly lay down our duties. We 
have no desire to serve. There is no ob- 
jection on the part of all the members 
of that committee to the formation of a 
new and larger committee, which you 
conceive is more representative. 

“At the same time, this legislative com- 
mittee has taken up a certain line of 
work. It purposely divorced itself from 
all issues except those pertaining to the 
indemnification and protection of the 
millers under the provisions of the new 
act. Having started that work, having 
full knowledge of it, possibly a solution 
of this entire situation lies in this sug- 
gestion, that that committee be permit- 
ted or instructed or appointed to carry 
to consummation the details of this pro- 
tection and indemnification, doing so in 
consultation with this new committee 
which you have just mentioned. 

“TI am sure that in a way this confirms 
. the action of the special legislative com- 
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for the Federation, and especially dur- 


mittee, and permits it to carry on the 
work which it has already begun, and 
yet the committee has no desire to act in- 
dependently. We would be glad to come 
before this committee or the Federation, 
or before any committee that may be ap- 
pointed, a committee which in its scope 
will handle the broader policies which 
are now confronting the milling industry 
of the country. The committee, however, 
should, I believe, if continued, be given 
free scope in handling this matter, after 
having consulted with whatever body you 
may appoint.” 

A motion indorsing the legislative 
committee, introduced by Mr. Sheffield, 
was finally carried. 


Report on Advertising 
. Mr. Breaux, chairman of the special 
committee of 15 on national advertising, 
then presented his report, as follows: 

Your committee of 15 members called 
at the suggestion of Secretary Husband 
for the purpose of initiating and devel- 
oping a national campaign in the name 
of the entire milling industry of the 
United States, for promoting the in- 
creased consumption of wheat flour in 
our domestic markets, unanimously re- 
ports as follows: 

The 15 members are in unanimous ac- 
cord that the present moment is oppor- 
tune and that the necessity is impera- 
tive for launching this advertising cam- 
paign for wheat flour. This educational 
campaign is urged to secure an increased 
use of wheat flour by stimulating its fur- 
ther consumption by and through the fam- 
ily trade, and by its increased use in its 
many phases, not forgetting that the 
baker will also be benefited under the 
Federation’s slogan, “Eat More Bread.” 

As there are 1,450 mills constituting 
the membership of the Federation, with 
a total daily capacity of something over 
400,000 bbls, we agree and suggest that 
this educational campaign be made pos- 
sible and vital by a tax on the advertised 
daily capacity of each mill of $1 per bbl, 
which, with revenue derived from mills 
not now members of the Federation, but 
which would properly and logically be 
called upon to subscribe to this adver- 
tising campaign, in which all are vitally 
interested, would create a working fund 
of not less than $500,000 for a year’s 
campaign. 

For the intelligent and legal expendi- 
ture of this large sum of money we rec- 
ommend the selection of a ways and 
means committee of nine members, ter- 
ritorially representative, to work in co- 
operation with the board of directors of 
the Federation. This committee would 
logically become the trustee of the fund. 

We recommend, due to the magnitude 
and importance of the work, that a pub- 
licity expert or specialist be selected in 
due course by the ways and means com- 
mittee, and that the function of this ex- 
pert or specialist should be that of gen- 
eral manager of this advertising cam- 
paign, under the supervision of the sec- 
retary of the Federation. 


No Change in Terms of Sale 

Just prior to adjournment, Mr. Hus- 
band spoke of the fact that an impres- 
sion seemed to prevail in the East that 
there was going to be action taken in the 
change of the established terms of sale. 
“I have in my hand,” he said, “a number 
of telegrams that have come to me since 
yesterday morning, most of them from 
very large consumers of flour, in which 
they convey the impression that they got 
through the milling papers information 
that the Federation contract proposes 
to make the basis of sale f.o.b. mill. 

“I suppose it came about through the 
publication of the proposed changes in 
the Federation contract in connection 
with the report of the special legislative 
committee of the Federation. It would 
seem to me that something ought to be 
done by this meeting to offset the impres- 
sion that has e abroad.” 

Brief discussions. followed, and the sec- 
retary was given authority to reply to 
the wires and inform the buyers that 
they are mistaken, or have placed a 
wrong interpretation on anything that 
has been conveyed to them. 

* #* 


Secretary Husband was then asked to 
leave the convention hall for a short 
time, and during his absence some very 
complimentary things were said concern- 
ing the excellent work he has performed 


ing the t year. It was unanimously 
agreed that his salary be advanced from 
$7,500 to $10,000 a year. 

Adjournment was then taken. 

ee ap 

After the meeting the new board of 
directors elected the following officers: 
first vice-president, A. L. Goetzmann, 
La Crosse, Wis; second vice-president, 
Henry M. Allen, Troy, Ohio; treasurer, 
W. L. Phelps, Chicago; secretary, A. P. 
Husband, Chicago; export agent, F. H. 
Price, New York; official counsel, Frank 
F. Reed and Edward S. Rogers, Chicago, 

C. H. CHALLEN. 





BIG KANSAS CITY MEETING 


Southwestern Millers’ League Holds Very 
Successful Session—About 250 Millers 
Present—Kesolutions Adopted 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 12.—One of 
the largest, most harmonious and satis- 
factory meetings of the millers of the 
Southwest ever held took place here Wed- 
nesday on the occasion of the ninth an- 
nual convention of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. Millers from: a half 
dozen states were present to the number 
of about 250. 

The reports of the president and sec- 
retary covered a wide field of activity 
on the part of the officers of the league 
in the past year, and were deeply im- 
pressive of the value of the organization 
to the industry of this section. 

L. E. Moses, president of the league, 
presided. His annual address, read at 
the opening of the morning session, out- 
lined the work which the league had 
done during the past year, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the part it had played 
“in having the settlement with the mill- 
ers of the United States conducted along 
lines that appear just to all.” He spoke 
of the necessity for government control 
during the coming crop year, but urged 
that the activities of the millers should 
be “so regulated and governed that our 
property rights will be protected and 
our future trade relations may not be 
further disrupted.” 

In connection with the growth of the 
league’s membership, Mr. Moses spoke of 
the need of enlarged administrative ma- 
chinery, suggesting that the headquarters 
should be moved to Kansas City, that the 
league should have a traffic manager, a 
qualified accountant to assist the mem- 
bers, and an attorney for their legal 
guidance. He concluded with a refer- 
ence to the plan for handling the 1919 
wheat crop formulated at St. Louis, and 
with an expression of sorrow at the 
league’s loss in the death of two of its 
leading members, A. J. Hunt and Henry 
Lassen. ; 

SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Secretary Topping then read his an- 
nual report. He covered in detail many 
of the activities of the organization in 
the past year, including various railroad 
problems and the matter of relations with 
the Food Administration. The efforts of 
the league in various legal matters and 
other questions of particular interest to 
millers of this district were summarized. 
The report contained the announcement 
that the organization would shortly issue 
a pamphlet summarizing the feeding- 
stuffs laws of various states. 

Among the new activities suggested 
was the engaging of a traffic commission- 
er to represent the millers of the South- 
west, the possibility of organizing an ex- 
port selling agency, the removal] of the 
headquarters of the league from Wichita 
to Kansas City, and an active campaign 
for increasing the membership. 

The rest of the morning session was 
devoted largely to business of formal 
character. The report of the treasurer 
showed substantially $12,000 collected 
through dues and assessments for the 
year, and a balance of about $8,000 in 
the treasury. 

Discussion created by the reports of 
the officers took a wide range, leading to 
the appointment of committees to report 
in the afternoon. 

A happy incident at the close of the 
morning session was the presentation to 
Mr. Moses of a handsome and costly sil- 
ver set as a testimonial of appreciation 
of his earnest, sincere and effective work 
for the millers of the Southwest in the 
past year. The presentation was made 
on behalf of the millers by Frank Kell, 





April 16, 1919 


of Wichita Falls, Texas. Mr. Moses re- 
sponded briefly. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened with the 
reports of the committees appointed dur- 
ing the morning. These recommended 
the removal of the office of the league’s 
secretary from Wichita to Kansas City, 
and the employment of a traffic manager, 
an attorney and an auditor, either for the 
exclusive use of the league or in con- 
junction with other organizations. 

Two other recommendations made and 
approved urged that “the restrictions on 
the exportation of flour to all countries 
be removed prior to July 1, 1919, and 
that announcement of such removal be 
made not later than June 1, 1919”; and 
that, in view of the value of the work 
done by the Bureau of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, looking toward 
the prevention of fire and explosion haz- 
ards in mills and elevators, Congress 
should appropriate an amount sufficient 
to enable the bureau to carry on this 
work, 

HANDLING THE 1919 crop 


The problem of handling the 1919 
wheat crop was then taken up, as the 
most important topic to come before the 
meeting. Tentative plans were offered 
by Mr. Moses and Mr. Dittmer. It was 
soon realized that the details were too 
numerous to make any definite action on 
either possible. 

It was finally decided that the com- 
mittee appointed to represent the South- 
west at Chicago should be given the right 
to use its own judgment, with the in- 
struction that it work for as little gov- 
ernment supervision or regulation as pos- 
sible. Mr. Moses, Mr. Kell and Mr. 
Hoffman were selected as members of 
this committee. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, The Southwestern Millers’ 
League represents territory producing in 
excess of one-third of the total wheat 
crop of the United States and territory 
producing in excess of one-third of the 
flour manufactured in the United States; 
therefore, be it, 

“Resolved, That the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League request of the National Fed- 
eration that on the committee of nine to 
be chosen to represent the millers of the 
United States, they be allowed at least 
one-third of the representation on such 
committee and that such representation 
be selected by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League.” 

OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were then elect- 
ed for the coming year: L. E. Moses, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., president; 
Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
first vice-president; S. P. Kramer, To- 
peka Flour Mills Co., second vice-presi- 
dent; H. G. Randall, Midland Milling 
Co., treasurer; C. W. Topping, secretary. 
H. Dittmer, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., was made chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee, to succeed the late 
Henry Lassen. Mr. Moses will serve his 
third term as president of the league. 

R. E. Sverre. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
April 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SS A Sere 4,010 9 763 1 
BRO oc venice nce 1,243 137 125 45 
Consolidated .... 1,440 32 74 11 
Ogilvies ......... 1,233 56 243 vie 
Western ........ 1,739 41 37 65 
Grain Growers ... 1,256 443 441 as 
Fort William .... 1,039 302 132 38 
Eastern. ......... 1,051 55 113 es 
GG BF PB. sccccrses 4,882 426 301 68 
Northwestern .... 818 ad 


Can. Northern ... 5,468 712 1,093 me 
Thunder Bay .... 911 164 122 81 











Can. Gov’t ...... 2,262 463 212 114 
*Can. Gov't ..... es * a6 3 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,321 187 152 85 
Eastern ......... 1,273 127 88 87 
Dav. & Smith.... 647 230 249 0 
Totals .c.ccrees 31,584 4,175 4,145 498 
Year ago .......+. 3,867 7,488 2,058 1,107 
Receipts ........ 402 136 166 16 
Rail shipments .. 20 67 1 11 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 32 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern..8,957 No. 2 C. W...... 323 
No, 2 northern..4,680 No. 8 C. W...... 629 
No. 3 northern. .5,537 Ex. 1 feed ..... 428 
WO. 4 vive vedaces a eeerreries 461 
No. 56 Pere 1,425 
No. ao ETE 239 
s. SYETEES ELS Others .......5. 668 
Others —— 
RUMOR. 222 csave 4,176 
Total 





*For account of imperial government. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 12 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, less usual 

discounts for cash to retail 

Merchants .....-6.eeeeeeeeeees $12.65 @12.85 
Spring patent, jute ........ eee 11.60@12.25 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.85 @11.20 
Spring clears, jute ...........+. 9.75@10.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 8.40@ 8.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.60@11.85 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ...... «+ -$11.30@11.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.60@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.90@12.40 
Patent, 95 per cent..........++- 11.65 @12.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..... chneoee 9.25@ 9.65 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.75 @9.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.65 @8.10 


WHEAT—Scarce, but buyers showed a dis- 





position to hold off at the close. Range for 
the week: Last 

This week Last week year 
No. 245 @250 241@248 0 
No. +. 242@245 239@245 217 
No. - 255@265 250@260 220 
No. 255 @262 248 @258 217 
No 242@253 243 @250 220 
No : 240@247 240@247 217 
No, 1 dark hard.. 250@257 248 @258 224 


CORN—Demand fair, with prices advanced 
to the highest of the season, and closed as 
follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 m.154 |) are 156 130@140 
No. 5 m.156 @157 150 @i161 135@162% 
No. 4m.158 @160 151%@159 140@165 
No. 8 m.160 @162 155 @161% 170@175 
No. 6 y..154 @156%146 @161 125@152% 
No. 6 y..155 @158 150 @157 145@162 
No. 4 y..158% @160% 152 @160 155@170 
No. 8 y..160% @163 155 @164 165@177 
No. 3 w.160 @163 155 @162% 170@180 
OATS—Prices were irregular, with offer- 
ings not large. Prices follow: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 64% @69 61% @66% 86%@93 
No. 3 wh 66% @69% 61% @68% 90% @93% 
Standard 67% @70 63 @68% 91 @93% 
No. 2 wh 68% @70% 64 @69 91% @94 


RYE—Prices averaged higher on specula- 
tive buying. Milling demand not large, al- 
though it was reported that the government 
would take rye flour every Thursday. No. 2 
was $1.70% @1.71; No. 3, $1.69; No. 4, $1.67. 
May closed at $1.71%; July, $1.65%; August, 
$1.54 asked. 

BARLEY—Exporters were in the market 
all week, and at the close bought 35,000 bus 
at interior points at $1.18, track, Baltimore, 
for 48-lb. The close here was $1.06@1.12 for 


malting and $1.05@1.06 for feed. A good 
business was on in malt, but little was 
heard from millers. May closed at $1.05; 


July, $1.07%. 

CORN GOODS—Prices were unchanged, 
with a moderate trade. Corn flour, $3.50; 
yellow granulated meal, $4.07%; white gran- 
ulated, $4.05; bolted cream meal, $3.92% for 
white and $3.95 for yellow; granulated hom- 
iny or hominy grits, $4.10; pearl hominy, 
$4.15,—per 100 lbs from warehouse; car lots 
2%c less. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 218 177 99 137 
Wheat, bus..... 199 85 1,325 117 
Corn, bus....... 1,003 1,689 387 690 
Oats, bus....... 1,049 8,105 1,284 2,553 
Rye, bus....... 347 50 151 24 
Barley, bus..... 1,054 304 252 154 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 12 


FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
95 per cent $11.25@11.50, 100 per cent $10.75 
@11, clear $7.50@9.50, low-grade $6@6.50; 
soft wheat patent $11.25@11.50, 100 per cent 
$10.560@10.90, clear $8.50@9.50, low-grade $6 
@6.50; spring wheat 95 per cent $11.50@ 
11.75, 100 per cent $11@11.25, first clear $9@ 
9.40, second clear $6@6.75, jute. City mills 
quote hard wheat patent at $11.55, 100 per 
cent at $11.10, soft wheat patent at $11.50, 
and 100 per cent at $11.25, bulk. Rye flour, 
white patent $9.75@10, straight $9@9.40, 
dark $7.25 @7.75. 

MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $41@42; mixed feed, $45; middlings, 
$48.50; oat feed, $25; No. 1 alfalfa meal $42, 
No. 2 $38.50; barley feed, $50 for fine ground 
and $48 for regular grade. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 174 cars, against 164 
last week. Good demand. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.72; No. 3 hard, $2.45. 

CORN—Receipts, 399 cars, against 383. 
Prices unchanged to 8c lower. Demand fair. 
Closing prices: No. 8 corn, $1.57@1.58; No. 
3 yellow, $1.569@1.59%; No. 4 yellow, $1.55; 
eo 3 white, $1.60@1.62; No. 6 white, $1.50 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 


OATS—Receipts, 316 cars, against 312. 
Prices unchanged. Demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 69% @70c; No. 4 white, 
69@69%c; No. 2 mixed, 69@69\c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

72,430 63,640 85,560 98,250 

373,283 106,340 134,590 70,120 

575,900 598,920 312,190 683,650 

860,000 1,066,120 687,270 715,160 
4,400 15,980 25,380 
8,000 17,600 9,150 22,930 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus,.... 
Barley, bus.. 





DULUTH, APRIL 12 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 





tons: 

Standard patent .......seseeees $11.75 @11.90 
First clear, jutes .. - 9.25@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute .......ee-e05 5.25@ 6.75 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 


per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 

WEG, B OORAOIMD 6 escccacvocsesec $11.560@11.75 

Durum, patent ....cececccccccce 11.25@11.50 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 

Wo. 8 straight rye@: .ccccccscccccccseces $4.50 

PUre WIGS TIS wcccscccccvcccvscscccces 4.85 

No. 3 dark rye ...cccscccccvccceevvecs 3.50 

MO. B TVS cocecccccsevesnvcsccsscceses 4.00 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
Apr. 12..21,325 Apr. 18..16,925 Apr. 14..13,460 
Apr. 6...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 Apr. 7...13,270 
Mar. 29.16,680 Mar. 30.13,325 Mar. 31.20,915 
Mar. 22.12,585 Mar. 23.14,175 Mar. 24. 7,030 

WHEAT—Country receipts negligible. No 
apparent effort to stimulate shipments, Gov- 
ernment has practically disposed of its 
spring wheat holdings here. Demand for 
durum laggéng. Shipping active, with 944,- 
000 bus out by rail this week. Railroads 
are expected to be kept busy for some time, 
Three boats have loaded wheat this week, 
and further loadings are expected on arrival 
of steamers from lower lake ports. Wheat 
stocks decreased 944,000 bus for the week. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
April 5 -» 62% @65% 171 0 @... 
April 7 -» 68% @66% 171 oo Gace 
April 8 .... 64% @67% 171 2 Cece 
April 9 .... 68% @66% 165% inna. 
April 10 +» 68 @66 163% oe @ isa 
April 11 .... 638 @66 167% 88@106 
April 12 64 @67 169% 88@106 
Apr. 13, 1918 87 O39 260 150@187 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


April 12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

COFR cscses hee 1 one . 

Oats ...2:% 199 11 1,248 3 3, 560 

MPO. sccceus 3,574 1 441 See o 8 3 

Barley 804 516 1,013 80 8 311 

Flaxseed 102 101 1,784 4 7 180 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1917 








Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 
Spring .... 5 19 670 161 235 
Durum .... os 10 44 ae 91 
Winter .... ee 4 4 ° . 2 

Totals .. 5 33 6718 252 237 
COFM ..cese . ‘ ae ° 1 
Oats ...02. 7 6 2 5 

Bonded 353 1 
RYO ccsccee 456 7 14 
Barley ... 62 190 74 19 

Bonded... 1 2 20 4 
Flaxseed .. 65 23 59 2 7 

Bonded... 12 1 os 3 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 12, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7--Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor }7,206 11 1,482 5 5 
2 dk nor } 
8 dk nor 
8 nor § 426 -. 468 1 1 
All other 
spring ..2,960 48 8,277 1 4 727 
1 am dur } 
1, 2 dur }3,956 12 on 2 2 
2 am dur 
3 am dur? 
3 dur j 372 3 
All other 
durum 5,134 145 973 2 42 
1 dkhd w) 
1, 2 hd w}1,040 
2 dkhd w) 
All other 
winter 880 839 1 
White ..... a9 me 4 es os ‘se 
Mixed ..... we $3 8 2 5 18 
Totals ..21,972 219 12,043 17 789 
Afloat .... 486 «e 
Totals ..22,458 219 12,043 12 17 +=789 
FLAXSEED—tLittle interest in new-crop 


delivery. May and July 9@10c up on Tues- 
day, when top prices were registered. Fol- 
lowi moderate decline and midweek inac- 
pete Ho buying resulted in firmness. May 
closed 6%c, and July 9%c, higher than on 


April 5; October unchanged. Spot No. 1 
flaxseed is holding unchanged at May price 
to 1c over to arrive, the inside figure. With 
light shipments, stocks increased 53,000 bus 
on the week, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c——Close——. 
Opening April 13 
April? High Low Aprili2 1918 
May ..$3.81 $3.89 $3.80 $3.86% $4. oo 
July .. 3.72% 3.82% 3.72% 3.82 4.0 
Oct. .. 3.46 3.46 3.45 3.45 3. HH 


MARCH GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the month of March, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 














Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Domestic .. 61 179 280 1,703 314 207 
Bonded ... 15 _ 8 2,521 . ee 87 

Totals .. 76 “491 2,801 1,703 3814 294 
COPM coscce »e 89 10 ee 83 1 
Oats ...... 11 25 19 2 .8 36 

Bonded... as 1,356 ee 3 25 
RYO ceccess 164 4 21 oe 30 3 
Barley . 19 147 140 44 33° 5 

Bonded 3 86 és ws 14 
Flaxseed 111 45 222 50 48 13 

Bonded... 84 13 «105 oe 1 

Totals 384 614 4,760 1,799 519 392 

MILWAUKEE, APRIL 12 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.75 @12.40 


10.50@11.25 
10.25@10.50 


Spring straight, cotton 
First clear, cotton 


Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.70@ 9.80 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 8.80@ 8.90 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.40@ 7.60 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton....... oeeee@ 4,00 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton...... oreee@ 3.80 
irits, 100 Ibs, cottom .......... 3.80 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... ii. 75@12. 10 

MILLFEED—FEasier. Bran, $40@40.50; 
standard fine middlings, $43.50@44; rye 
feed, $38@40; flour middlings, $46@48; red 


dog, $54; hominy feed, $60; oil meal, 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices_ easier. Demand good 
from millers and shippers, and offerings were 
well taken of. Receipts, 48 cars. No 
northern, $2.42@2.46; No. 2, $2.40@2.41; 
3, $2.33@2.38%. 

BARLEY—Declined 3c, under receipts of 
372 cars. Shippers and maltsters were in 
the market, and little was carried over. No. 
3, $1.11@1.17; No. 4, $1.04@1.14; feed and 
rejected, $1@1.10. 

RYE—Declined 8@9c, but recovered 4%c, 
closing firm. Receipts, 125 cars, Demand 
was good from millers and shippers. No, 1, 
$1.65% @1.74; No. 2, $1.65@1.74; No. 3, $1.60 
@1.72. 

CORN—Prices steady. Receipts, 193 cars. 
Shippers were moderate buyers, and indus- 
tries bought yellow and white. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.61@1.62; No. 4 yellow, $1.58@1.60; No. 3 
mixed, $1.59@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.61@1.62. 

OATS—Advanced 1%c. Receipts, 124 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers, and all 
offerings were taken, Standard, 68% @71c; 


$67,— 


SS 
No. 


No. 3 white, 67% @69%c; No. 4 white, 67 
@69c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 15,335 6,650 92,205 12,600 
Wheat, bus... 64,320 6,200 657,718 61,100 
Corn, bus..... 143,170 196,980 35,950 190,280 
Oats, bus..... 278,290 494,900 326,950 619,750 
Barley, bus... 568,340 125,460 191,291 41,230 
Rye, bus...... 168,750 16,575 485,000 15,300 
Feed, tons.... 870 510 4,668 2,736 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 12 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


DUR. 6 ev pesOath era ebeeteaheen $11.30@11.70 
PRPS oo cvccrcaeccseccess ° - 10.70@11.20 
WOUWe CIEE isseticcadccccécceve 9.30@10.30 


For central states and established brand 
trade, mills quote best patent $11.70, basis 
quarter sacks, Missouri River. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations: bran, in 
100-1b sacks, $37@40 ton; fancy middlings, 
$52@55; shorts, $43@47. 

WHEAT—Nominal quotations: Hard: No. 
1 dark $2.50@2.53, medium $2.46@2.49, yel- 
low $2.45@2.48; No. 2 dark $2.46@2.49, me- 
dium $2.42@2.45, yellow $2.40@2.42; No. 3 
dark $2.39@2.42, medium $2.38@2.40, yellow 
$2.35@2.37; No. 4 dark $2.33@2.36, medium 
$2.30@2.34, yellow $2.26@2.29. Soft: No. 1 
$2.59, No, 2 $2.57@2.58, No. 3 $2.54@2.56. 

CORN—The market was erratic, but closed 
at firm prices. Nominal quotations: 
No. 2 $1.67@1.69, No. 3 $1.64@1.65, 
$1.60@1.61, No. 5 $1.57@1.59. 
$1.65@1.66, No. 3 $1.62@1.65, No. 4 + we 60@ 
1.62. Mixed: No. 2 $1.63@1.65, No. 3 $1.60 
@1.62, No. 4 $1.58@1.59. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Wheat, bus... 291,600 86,950 954,450 174,150 
Corn, bus..... 238,750 578,750 283,750 812,700 
Oats, bus..... 375,700 272,000 267,000 235,500 
Rye, bus...... 15,400 18,700 9,900 17,600 
Barley, bus... 12,000 18,200 27,300 14,000 
Bran, tons.... 840 340 «=63,080 = 11, 680 
Hay, tons..... 8,028 6,440 2,988 6,566 
Flour, bbis.... 16,800 6,250 65,325 18,750 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 12 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,710 bbis, and 15,1065,- 
837 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 14,868,062 Ibs. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-1b jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....+..$11.25@11.50 


Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.10@11.25 
Kansas straight ......... ateees 12.10@12.30 
Kansas short patent ........... 12.50@12.75 
Spring short patent .......... » 12.00@12.65 
Spring patent .......eesevesees 11.75 @12.10 
Spring firat clear ....ccccceeces 10.00@10.65 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 961,046 


bus; exports, 610,512; stock, 1,466,680. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, 
$2.82; No. 3 hard winter, $2.82; No. 8 red 
oi garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
2.29. 


RYE FLOUR—Demand light and market 
irregular. Firm at close. Quotations: $9@ 
9.35, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—Advanced ic early in week, but 
subsequently declined 1@2c and closed quiet. 
Supplies small, Receipts, 47,940 bus; stock, 


60,290. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality and location, $1.70@ 
1.75. 


CORN GOODS—Demand only moderate, 
but prices steadily held. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $3.25 @4.00 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... oe »- @3.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... @3.15 
White table meal, fancy...... @3.20 

Ordinary ground meal..... obves -@3.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ 3. 50@3. 75 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50@3.62% 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.00@3,.92% 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 
MILLFEED—Market showed some _ im- 


provement during week. Offerings light, and 
demand better. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Winter bran— 


Spot, in 100-lb sacks ........ $47.50@48.50 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 45.00@46.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BPG cccccncnconcerccsovnccce 46.50 @ 47.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 44.50 @45.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 

10ST GREED 2 cc ccccccccncsone 51.00 @52.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

ROGID GREMD ccccvoccesveccese 47.00 @48.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 56.00@57.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 47.00@48.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47.50@48.50 
Linseed of] meal ....seeeeevees - @70.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but offerings light, 
and market advanced 1%c. Receipts, 111,473 
bus; stock, 511,513. Quotations: 





DO. TING wenctvccvovcesovetes 77% @78 
Standard white 77 @77% 
Ble, 3 WRG .rcccccvcvcvcceccce 76 @76% 
TER, SO WEND ke ccc ee vc decors 74% @75% 
OATMEAL—Market firm, in sympathy 


Offerings light, but trade 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.96%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $7.93@9.13; pearl bar- 
ley, In 100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, 
$2.75 @5.75. 


with raw material. 
quiet. Quotations: 





NEW YORK, APRIL 12 
FLOUR—Quiet, with buyers growing more 
cautious. Stocks, though light, seem suf- 
ficient for immediate needs, and resales at 
25@30c below mill limits are still a factor. 
Mills firm, and inclined to advance prices. 


Quotations: spring fancy patents, $12.50@ 
12.80; standard patents, $11.50@12.25; first 
clear, $9.50@10.50; Kansas straights, $11.60@ 
12.25; winter straights, $11.25@11.50; rye, 
$8.50@9.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 188,324 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement somewhat heavier. 


Receipts, 1,034,600 bus. 

CORN—Those long of the market were in- 
clined to be nervous, because of unsettled 
weather conditions. Quotations: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.78%; No. 3, $1.75%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.77%. Receipts, 8,400 bus, 

OATS—Dull and heavy. Request of Grain 
Corporation that stocks be reduced to make 
room for handling other foodstuffs for export 
had a great influence on situation. Quota- 
tions were 76% @77%c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 550,000 bus. 





BOSTON, APRIL 12 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$12.75@13.55 


Spring patents, standard ...... 12,00 @12.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.00 @12.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25 @11.80 
Spring first clears ..........+65 9.75 @10.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
easy for prompt shipment. Spring bran, 
$45.50; winter bran, $47.50; middlings, $48.50 
@52; mixed feed, $48@51; red dog, $58; sec- 
ond clears, $58; gluten feed, $60.42; stock 


feed, $56: hominy feed, $60.90; cottonseed 
meal, $65.25; oat hulls, reground, $32,—all 
in 100’s. 


CORN PRODUCTS—A good demand at the 
higher prices quoted. 
@4.05; white corn meal, @ ; granu- 
lated yellow meal, $3.90; bolted, $3. 85; feed- 





prices were 2c 


246 


$3.80@3.35; cracked corn, sR stes.00: 


and samp, $3.80@3.85; white 
corn and cream of maize, $4.25,—all 
in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—A good demand for rolled 
oatmeal, with the market firmly held at $4 
r 100-Ilb sack. Cut and ground oatmeal, 


4.60, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis...*36,180 77,850 ...... «+++ 


Wheat, bus...143,230 ..... 1,630,039 4,497 
Corn, bus..... 650 24,350 1,485 102,034 


Oats, bus.....238,700 . $95,345 656,148 
Rye, bus..... 715 «66,800 one ee 6,075 
Barley, bus...*..... 26,600 ...... 1,330 
Millfeed, ton 292 ee: wewaes oewes 


Corn meal, bbis 405 4,965 
Oatmeal, cases 2,300 7,258 
Oatmeal, sacks .... 598 

*Includes 11,530 bbls for export. 

Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during the week ending April 12: to Liver- 
pool, 112,000 bus wheat; to Falmouth, f.o., 
110,000 bus wheat, 200,000 bus oats; to Co- 
penhagen, 61,504 140-Ib sacks flour; to Glas- 
gow, 74,825 sacks flour. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 12 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $11.90 @12.15 
Spring long patent ............ 11.35 @11.75 
Spring first clear ............+.- 9.75 @10.25 
Winter patent ................. 11.45 @11.75 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.75 @11.00° 
Hard winter short patent...... 11.90@12.15 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.35 @11.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.75@ 9.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) --@12.50 
City mills’ spring patent ....... «eee + @12.50 
City mills’ winter patent ....... eee + @12.15 
City mills’ winter straight ..... @11.90 


MILLFEED—Firmer on spring and un- 
changed on winter; trading light. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$43.75 @ 44.75; spring middlings, $47@48; soft 
winter bran and middlings, $49. 

WHEAT—Strong and scarce; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 304,442 bus; ex- 
ports, 591,178; stock, 1,399,869. Closing gov- 
ernment prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.51%; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.49%. Sample 
offerings were limited, and sold at prices 
ranging $2.30@2.50. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 96,096 bus; stock, 280,601. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.69@1.70, as to position; range of south- 
ern for the week, $1.65@1.73; near-by spot 
yellow cob, bbl, $7.75@8; white, $7.75 bid. 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 49,224 bus; stock, 706,110. 
Closing prices: standard white, domestic, 
75c; No. 3 white, domestic, T4c. 

RYE—Nominal; movement large, demand 
quiet. Receipts, 576,790 bus; exports, 221,- 
214; stock, 1,529,040. Closing prices: south- 
ern bag lots, $1.55. 


TOLEDO, APRIL 12 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $11.20@11.45; spring, $11@ 
11.35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 190’'s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $43.00@ 45.50 
Spring wheat bran ............ «ee» @ 43.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 44.50@ 46.75 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... wees © @45.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 46.00 @ 48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «s+» @68.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag... . .. @10.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 25 cars, 4 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 18 cars, 4 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 52 cars, 40 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -~Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 32,900 12,600 126,960 47,300 
Corn, bus..... 21,300 50,400 6,600 24,200 
Oats, bus..... 105,550 133,400 103,550 149,600 





BUFFALO, APRIL 12 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
8 


loads: pring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@12.10 
Bakers patent .........e-sees0s @12.10 
WENNe GUOEP .cicccccweccccccess @10.00 
Graham flour ......--.eeeceeee8 @12.10 
Rye, pure white ..............+- @ 9.00 
PPP CTT e @ 8.85 
Sacked 

8 ee $.....@43.60 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 46.50 
CE ME Wee apeSadeccaseeccs @ 47.50 
Flour middlings ............... @ 49.50 
Red dog, per ton ..........+-5- «+s.» @55.50 
Barley ground feed, pure ...... 50.00 @50.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@63.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@62.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 72.00 @75.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 65.00 @67.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 66.00 @68.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... « «ee» @58.24 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

DE: hb cbnhne de esas bbseesesd - «ss» @66.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@67.50 
Rolled oats, bbi, 180 Ibs, net, 

wood ..... ced ev epa bens s sree 7,50@ 7.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@29.00 


WHBEAT—The Grain Corporation is having 
considerable difficulty in getting buyers in- 
terested in durum wheat held here. A little 
seems to go a long way. No. 1 amber 
durum is offered at $2.49, lc higher than 
last week, and other grades at the proper 
discount. Some inquiry for red wheat, and 
no offerings. No. 1 northern, rail shipment, 
was offered at $2.61% and No. 2 at $2.58%, 
Philadelphia. 

CORN—Good demand from millers, and 

at one This 
advance was lost, and the 


weak, with buyers holding off. No. 2 
ellow, $1.72; No, 3 yellow, $1.71;.No, 4 yel- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Shipments from Minneapolis by 7“ ai: 


iow, $1.69; No. 5 yellow, $1.64; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.57 @1.61,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Fairly steady, and the closing was 
firm, with light offerings and a good inquiry 
at %e under asking prices. No. 2 white, 
74%c; standard, 74c; No. 3 white, 73%c; 
No. 4 white, 72%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Light offerings and but little 
demand from maltsters, who appear to be 
well supplied with purchases made to arrive. 
Prompt shipment is quoted at $1.18@1.24 for 
malting. Spot sales were at $1.20@1.22 for 
good malting, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Some inquiry for choice milling. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.75@1.76, on track, 
through billed, 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 15 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

April 15 


Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$11.75@12.00 
Bakers patent, 98-lb cottons.... 11.50@11.60 
First clear, jute .......eeeeeeee y ‘ 

Second clear, jute ........+.4+. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


April 19... ...... 160,595 437,535 375,355 
April 12... 392,045 162,555 372,775 388,155 
April 5... 376,445 152,975 395,830 391,390 


March 29.. 365,050 166,590 222,685 383,865 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
April 19... ...... 2,200 31,455 21,765 
April 12... 29,670 8,880 24,615 98,125 
April 6... 7,290 8,200 24,605 151,115 
March 29.. 16,592 ...... 23,275 34,880 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Mar. 1.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar. 8.. 64 58,125 251,860 120,050 10,630 
Mar. 15. 64 68,125 273,355 125,515 4,900 5, 
Mar. 22. 63 69,035 271,540 96,645 1,200 
Mar, 29. 61 63,035 243,690 86,355 ee 
Apr. 5. 61 67,760 268,795 121,990 eve 1,795 
Apr. 12. 54 60,470 246,535 89,095 ove 1,64 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot ‘prices of milifeed today 
(April 15) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

April 15 Year ago 
) | WOVE eeeLeT Tre $38.00@39.00 $33.00@35.50 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@41.00 34.30@36.00 
Flour middlings... 45.00@46.00 42.55@43.50 
R. dog, 140-ib jute 51.00@52.00 48.00@48.35 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


45 
75 


9 
6 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $61.00 @61.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.50@57.00 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.50@55.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 37.00@38.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.00@ 4.25 


Corn meal, yellowTt .......-+«++ 3.60@ 3.75 
Rye flour, white* ...........++. 9.95 @10.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 9.90@ 9.95 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.70@ 9.80 

«s++@ 3.40 


Rolled Oate®® .....cccccessccees 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 10.00@15.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

DOP COM ccccccccccvccscccccsee 15.00 @ 25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00@35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOP ROM “everett sccsrsdadctcese 25.00 @ 40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 11.00@16.00 
Linseed oil meal*’..........+++ 64.00 @64.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring - 2.21% 2.18% 
BROG SRTIE cccccccccssce 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
WHGEUEE cc cicccccccccccns 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ...........5. 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .........+5.- 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
8. 158@15967 @68 168% @168% 97@108 
9. 158@15966 @67_..... @164% 96@106 
10. 158@159 65% @66% ..... @162% 95@104 
11. 158@159 65% @66% ..... @167 95@104 
12. 159@160 66% @67% 168% @169 95@104 
14. 160@16168 @69 169% @170 97@107 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 13 
April12 April6 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 1,287,780 1,258,900 832,700 
Flour, bbig ...... 22,406 17,620 11,928 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,984 2,462 1,154 
Coram, bus......%.. 67,410 64,410 472,440 
Oats, bus ........ 332,200 342,500 828,920 
Barley, bus ...... 1,002,900 1,065,600 287,550 
Rye, bus ........ 379,220 569,340 156,000 

bus 112,850 140,970 64,000 


ing Saturday were: 3 
April 5 1918 





April 12 

Wheat, bus ......1,346,400 1,471,800 198,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 449,464 845,978 327,38 

Millstuff, tons ... 18,744 15,364 11,303 
Corn, bus ........ 44,640 56,870 197,810 
Oats, bus ........ 263,980 260,400 1,368,950 
Barley, bus...... 926,640 709,050 619,930 
EeyG, BOS. oascoccs 162,630 124,960 236,800 
Flaxseed, bus .... 42,350 29,670 22,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Apr. 13 Apr. 14 
Apr.12 Apr.5 1918 1917 
No, 1 dark .... 1,228 1,088 eee 437 
No. 1 northern. 6,963 8,084 eee 1,453 
No. 2 northern. 308 a 1,730 
Other grades .. 8,463 9,179 Ty 5,930 
yy MCE 16,962 18,663 278 9,550 
eo errr 10,800 11,628 es nae 
Im 2915 ..cccee 7,884 8,769 See 
BM IFRS 6 cccses 19,198 19,900 ees 


COARSE GRAIN STOCK 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 13 Apr. 14 Apr. 15 
Apr. 12 Apr. 5 1918 1917 1916 
13 26 


Corn ,... 842 271 113 
Oats ....1,590 1,427 1,150 6,499 2,673 
Barley ..1,846 735 1,319 852 186 
Rye ....6,636 6,184 149 287 328 
Flaxseed. 88 76 53 374 123 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
oa April 12————_—____, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 





Baltimore... 1,312 281 710 «61,582 760 
Boston..... 1,674 ° 355 aide Sine 
Buffalo..... 4,849 53 6,291 6 36 
Chicago ...12,086 403 3,208 2,674 3,065 
Detroit..... 40 63 147 36 oes 
Duluth ..... 21,972 eae 199 3,573 804 

Afloat .... 486 ees ose 254 ees 
Galveston .. 685 8 1 142 


Indianapolis 290 333 208 4 
Kansas City 4,049 294 1,177 156 tse 
Milwaukee... 2,954 119 663 672 3,430 
Minneap’lis 16,962 126 1,789 6,636 1,647 


New Orleans 2,182 28 372 210 
Newp. News .... sae 82 a 702 
New York... 3,346 40 3,715 875 1,474 
Omaha..... 2,094 425 543 193 14 

POOF... =. » chao 128 156 eos sae 
Philadelphia at | 64 513 530 700 
St. Louis... 20 380 377 48 42 
Toledo...... 538 49 348 146 16 











Totals ...77,015 2,794 20,989 17,386 13,173 
Last year... 3,465 17,359 20,270 1,124 6,898 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
8,066,000 bus; oats, 498,000. 

Increases—Corn, 216,000 bus; rye, 893,000; 
barley, 933,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, April 14.—(Special Telegram)— 

Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 

rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Apr. 13 Apr. 14 

Destination— Apr. 12 Apr. 5 1918 1917 
91 49 








London ........ 28 15 
Liverpool 38 ss 72 24 
Glasgow ....... 133 76 oe 19 
Leith ....... oe. as oa ee 30 
po errs 15 14 o% ee 
Falmouth ..... 110 130 oe 
Manchester .... .. ° 5 
EP Shc betvc 9 6 ay 
Marseilles ..... 5 6 se rT 
PPRORCS ..cccece ae == 66 ~ 30 
DOME odie ob ad0 065 ais a3 11 
ere 6 21 _ 
Gibraltar ...... 116 173 
Copenhagen .... 37 52 
EOORGRE occcccce oe 2 
BEOBICO. 2 .cccess 13 ee 
CI eheovscases 9 30 
oo Seer . 12 
San Domingo... .. 4 
Other W. I.’s... 1 24 
Cen. America .. 10 17 
Po reer as 2 
Other S. A, .... 1 21 
GOROA «ce iwiass 22 ee 
ASIIOR occicvcss 4 5 
eT eee oe 3 

Totals ....... 614 626 198 123 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-——Mpls—  ——Duluth——_., 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 8...$3.85% 3.85% 3.87% 3.87 3.80 
April 9... 3.85% 3.85% 3.88 3.87% 3.81 
April 10... 3.83% 3.83% 3.86 3.85% 3.79% 
April 11... 3.83% 3.83% 3.86 3.85% 3.79% 
April 12... 3.85 3.85 3.87 3.86% 3.82 


April 14... 3.87% 3.87% 3.89% 3.89 3.85% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——-In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 112 64 86 88 53 374 
Duluth..... 65 24 59 102 108 1,964 


Totals.... 177 88 145 190 161 2,338 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to April 
12, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ... 4,984 4,621 1,768 808 
er 3,212 2,134 2,921 2,198 


Totals ....... 8,196 6,755 4,689 3,006 


Alfred Brandeis, of the Division of 
Enforcement, at hibegemy rs DD. Oy. is 
spending a few days in ahoma. 




















April 16, 1919 


Flour and Feed Items 
S. M. Gleason, former r of 
the Washin D. C, j Bs of the 
General B Co., is now connected 


with the Charles Herndeen Milling Co. 
Chicago, and will act as manager of the 
firm’s plant, with headquarters at Chi- 


cago. 

The Sun Grain & Feed Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000 by F. S. Grosham, 
W. W. Beck and T. P. Lowe. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Elevator Co. 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 cap- 
ital stock, by Walter Lasar, M. F. 
Scheele and G. A. Smiley. 

The Stillwater Grain Co., Union, Ohio, 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 cap- 
ital stock, by B. F. Studebaker, N. W. 
Rinehart, F. C. Puterbaugh, W. H. Kerr 
and N. W. Sollenberger. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Feed Co., St. 
Paris, Ohio, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by J. G. Heaston, 
G. G. Jones, W. A. Nixon and F. C, Bat- 
dorf. 

Plans for the construction of a modern 
elevator by the Hancock County Co-op- 
erative Elevator & Supply Co., at Find- 
lay, Ohio, to cost about $25,000, have 
been completed, and work will start at 
once. It will have a capacity of 30,000 
bus, and be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery for the handling of grain and 
feeds. After a 10 per cent dividend had 
been declared the treasurer’s report 
showed a substantial surplus on hand, 
and the company free from indebted- 
ness. 

The loss on the mill of the Kingston 
(Ohio) Milling Co. has been estimated 
at $75,000, with insurance of $35,000. 
The plant is owned by Herbert and Mar- 
cus Snyder. The former is with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, During the fire an approaching 
Norfolk & Western troop train stopped, 
uncoupled its engine, and drew five cars 
of grain from the mill’s siding to a point 
of safety. The elevator of Jesse Brun- 
dige, close by the mill, was saved after 
hard work. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co., of 
Avery, Ohio, has bought the B. F. Turner 
elevator at that place. This is the sec- 
ond elevator Mr. Turner has sold to the 
Farmers’ company, which now controls 
practically all of his elevator holdings. 
The co-operative company has bought 
the elevator of Charles Hoffman, at 
Shinrock, Ohio. In addition to buying 
and selling grain a specialty is made of 
flour and feeds. 

The Bowersville (Ohio) Elevator Co. 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 cap- 
ital stock, by D. L. Early, D. B. Lewis, 
Clyde Huffman, A. B. Jones and F. E. 
Beard. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
large buckwheat mill and elevator of the 
Horton-Simmonds Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, 
entailing a loss of about $40,000. - 

U. G. Barnitz, who entered the flour 
mill business at Barnitz Station, Pa., 
after he graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege in June, 1888, has sold out to his 
son, William B. Barnitz, who has been 
associated with his father in business 
since he graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege in June, 1917. 

The flour and feed mill of the Acme 
Milling Co., at Corry, Pa., bought by a 
number of farmers connected with the 
Dairymen’s League of that territory, is 
being put in first-class condition. In ad- 
dition to manufacturing millfeeds, they 
will buy commercial feeds in car lots. 

A. O. Stevens, Olga, W. Va., has in- 
stalled a modern gas engine to furnish 
power for his flour mill. 

The Columbiana (Ohio) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, with $40,000 cap- 
ital stock, by E. L. and R. G. Diffen- 
bacher, P. J. and J. S. Miller and E. P. 
Frenkhouser. 

The flour mill of Mortimer & Luhn, at 
Hyattstown, Md., recently burned, has 
been replaced with an ironclad structure, 
30x36. All new milling machinery has 
been installed. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 


Lake Storage Rates Increased 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved proposed increases in stor- 
age rates on grain at western lake ports. 
The Great Northern road, which asked 
for the increase, stated that it was nec- 
essary because of the higher cost of labor 

and insurance. : 
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Eastern Feed Notes 
The Seaboard Trading Co. has been 
incorporated at Bridgeport, Conn., with 
$20,000 capital stock, to deal in flour and 
feeds . 


The Boone Grain & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated at Lebanon, Ind., with 
$50,000 capital stock, to handle grain and 
feed products. 

The Indiana Flour & Feed Co. has 
moved from Jacksonville to Marion, Ind. 

The large feed warehouse of Adams 
Bros., at Manchester, N. H., was dam- 
aged $25,000 by fire. 

The Esser Grain & Feed Co., of Bloom- 
field, N. J., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital, to do a general jobbing 
business in flour and feeds. 

The Gallup (Ohio) Co-operative Grain 
Co., with $20,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated to do a general grain and 
feed business. 

The Kimbolton (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital 
stock. 





Exports for Week Ending April 5, 1919 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 698,000 6,000 215,000 78,000 
Portland, 

Maine ...1,406,000 ..... 15,000 ...... 
Boston ..... 96,000 ..... 2,000 55,000 
Philadelp’a 1,152,000 117,000 44,000 ...... 
Baltimore... 853,000 4,000 65,000 ...... 
Norfollke 122 coosee ceece 38,000 cree 
Newp. News ....++ «sees: SR Bee 
N. Orleans.. 428,000 6,000 88,000 63,000 
Galveston .. 467,000 1262 seers cevvee 
St. John, 

N. B. .... 678,000 .....- B8,000  cccece 

Tots., wk.5,673,000 133,000 626,000 196,000 
Prev. wk...5,306,000 116,000 470,000 706,000 
U. K’gdom..2,479,000  ..... 255,000 ...... 
Continent ..3,194,000 117,000 252,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

AMOPFICR.. 3 scccss coves 41,000 = ccccse 
Wceens  “ shacee. . sects TECOO  - ncsces 
Other 

countries... ...... 16,000 SOOG «ss escc 

Totals ...5,673,000 133,000 626,000 196,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 


April 5, 1919 last year 
i On eee 146,137,000 49,514,000 
PIOUS, BOIS. .cccisvone 20,693,000 4,987,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 239,256,000 71,954,000 
COR, DUD cscecvpececs 5,274,000 11,291,000 
Oats, DUB occ cicscsecs 83,253,000 66,500,000 


*Incomplete. 








Special Notices 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SPRING WHEAT MILL DESIRES TO EN- 
gage an A No. 1 salesman to act as its 
Illinois state representative; here is an 
opportunity for a salesman with the prop- 
er qualifications; all answers treated con- 
fidentially. Address 2132, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR 160-BBL MILL; 


we want a miller to take the day shift as 
head miller for May and June, then take 
the management July 1, 1919, when the 
present manager will retire; must have ex- 
perience as manager, bookkeeper and mill- 
er, Farmers Co-operative Milling Co., 
Bowdle, 8S. D. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Two high-class salesmen 
for Nebraska; good salary 
and bonus proposition; pre- 
fer men who have had flour 
selling experience to the 
local and single carload buy- 
ers west of the Mississippi 
River; state age, whether 
married or not; outline ful- 
ly your experience, giving 
volume of business _pro- 
duced; state salary expected. 
Address 529, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 


experienced flour salesman, acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to sell well established 
brands of flour; give age, experience, ref- 
erences and salary required in first letter. 
Address 2117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND 


MILL- 
er, experienced in mills 1,000 bbls or 
greater; 12-hour day, 56%c per hour; 
shifts alternated every two weeks; new 
mill, easy to handle; state age; outline 
your experience and how quick you could 
come. Address 2134, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY LARGE NEW YORK FLOUR 


distributing concern, young and active 
man conversant with milling and export 
of flour, who is a good correspondent; 
only those who are willing to work and 
grow with the business need apply. Ad- 
dress “A,” care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver Street, New York City. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY, TWO FLOUR 
packers; good wages, steady employment. 
Address 2104, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHT; GENERAL RE- 
pairing in 600-bbl country mill; give age, 
nationality and wages expected. Address 
rn care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WE HAVE A TERRITORY OPEN, TO 
cover which we desire to engage an ex- 
perienced, capable salesman with a follow- 
ing. Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 175-BBL 
mill, water power; city light plant in con- 
nection seven days a week; nothing but 
steady man wanted; prefer married man. 
Write to Mathew Belan, superintendent, 
Callaway, Neb. 








A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 


an opening for a salesman in Ohio to 
work from a central states office; liberal 
salary.and bonus arrangements so that 
the proposition will be both permanent and 
attractive to a real business-getter. Ad- 
dress S. W., care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





CORN SPECIALTY SALESMAN—SPLEN- 


did opportunity for young man of good 
education and good address, who has had 
experience in the sale or manufacture of 
corn meal and corn products generally, to 
travel southeastern territory; give full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself with references 
ae letter, Box 468, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind, 


SECOND MILLER WANTED—IN 1,000-BBL 


mill; steady position and good working 
conditions; name references, giving age 
and stating whether or not married, other- 
wise application will receive no attention; 
give details in first letter, stating where 
employed the last five or six years. Ad- 
dress 834, care Northwestern Miller, St, 
Louis, Mo. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN 


WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS RANGING 


from 100 bbls upward; have had 15 years’ 
experience as head miller in mills of 100 to 
500 bbls capacity; excellent references, Ad- 
dress 2085, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED AT ONCE—TWO SECOND MILL- 
ers capable of running tricks in 250-bb! 
mill; tricks are 10 hours each; also four 
packers capable of handling same output; 
answer at once, Tidewater Milling & 
Trading Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


WANTED, BY LIVE SALESMAN, TERRI- 


tory northern Illinois, to represent small 
country mill, spring wheat flour and mill- 
feeds; will furnish own car to travel. Ad- 
dress A. BE. A., Lock Box 2, Carpenters- 
ville, Ill. 





STENOGRAPHER WANTED—WE HAVE 
vacancy for first-class young man or lady 
stenographer; references required; position 
permanent; state experience, references 
and salary expected in first letter, Law- 
ee Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
n 


connect with good mill requi 
of competent sales-manager, or would con- 
— R raregee 
wi 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN QUALIFIED BY 


both sales and executive ability desires to 
ring services 


of assistant sales-manager 
mill. Address 530, care North- 


western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY MARRIED MAN, 30 YEARS OF AGE, 
capable handling sales correspondence and 
taking charge of office; qualified for rate 
and traffic duties; 10 years’ railroad ex- 
perience. Address 627, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN 100 TO 600-BBL 
mill; 12 years’ experience; can dress 
stones; prefer the East; Danish, not citi- 
zen; state salary and if steady position; 
can come June 1. Address 2116, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
500 bbls up; can give first-class references 
as to character and ability; have held 
present position for past eight years; only 
reason for changing is for better position; 
am capable of milling wheat, corn or rye. 
Address 2115, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MAN OF EXECUTIVE ABILITY, GOOD 
correspondent, energetic and reliable, thor- 
oughly experienced and competent, with 
large personal acquaintance in all terri- 
tories east of the Rockies, wishes position 
as manager, sales-manager or head sales- 
man. Address 528, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD 


MILLER OR MILLER- 
manager, in any size mill up to 600 bbls; 
wide experience in winter and spring 
wheat; will come on trial to responsible 
party if desired; can come at once; good 
recommendations; state what salary you 
pay in first letter. Address 2127, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER 


Am open for a position as head 
miller in mill of 500 to 1,000 bbis 
capacity; am 44 years of age, mar- 
ried, with small family; have been a 
successful miller for the past 20 
years, with both hard and soft 
wheat; can accept position on short 


notice. Address F. O. M. A., care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER, OR 


sales-manager, by a man of whom the 
president of a large northwestern milling 
company recently wrote, “I have never 
known a man who knew every angle of 
the business as you did, and who could 
handle any question pertaining to the busi- 
ness as you could.” Address 2110, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 


vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N.D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE—A THREE-BREAK FIVE RE- 


duction flour mill with steam power; feed 
mill in connection; will take part cash, 
balance in land. Address 8S. P. W., care 
Northwestern Miller, -Minneapolis. 





125-BBL MILL, STORAGE FOR 30,000 BUS 


wheat and 10,000 sacks flour; water power 
of 800 inches from a spring that never 
varies or freezes; water power alone worth 
the price asked; situated Sheridan, Madi- 
son County, Mont. Address BH. 8S. Travis, 
411 Seneca Street, Seattle, Wash. 


247 






FOR SALE—MODERN 240-BBL INDIANA 
mill; wheat requirements supplied by 
wagon; power, four gas wells part of the 
property; advantageous freight rates east 
and south; price less than half of depre- 
ciated appraisal. Address 2125, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 
Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in reg- 
ular operation; wheat prospects 
best ever known; price reason- 
able. Address 622, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—ERECTED 1914; 
capacity 85, but buildings easily increased 
to 400 bbis; 50 miles from Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; excellent location; big local 
trade in flour and feed excess of farmer’s 
wheat; steam power; electrically lighted; 
good railway facilities with spur line; 
thoroughly equipped up-to-date machin- 
ery; full running order; ample cordwood 
relatively cheap, easy terms to responsible 
buyer. Further particulars from J. 8. 
Carmichael, Saskatoon, Sask, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—GREAT WESTERN CONTROL- 


lable sifter, size No. 1, in fairly good con- 
dition; will sell at attractive price, Ad- 
dress K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas, 





ONE 24-IN FOOS ATTRITION MILL, $175; 


several 9x24 Style “A” double stand Allis 
rolls, new feeders, shaker or roller, caliper 
8% in to 9 in, $325 each; two large Allis 


centrifugals with cloth, $115; 100 h-p 
steam plant, complete, $1,600; 100 h-p 
boiler, pump and heater, $650; one Iron 
Prinz scourer, like new, $90; one No, 4 


Cyclone, with stand, $25. We have a large 
assortment and charge about one-third of 
new price, and guarantee machinery. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE MONITOR SEPARATOR, 


No. 1D, 1 Barnard & Leas receiving sepa- 
rator, 1 Barnard & Leas plansifter No. 13, 
2 Wolf magnetic separators, 2 Columbian 
feed governors, Wolf scourer No. 641, Wolf 
gyrator, 20-bu Victor wheat heater, Kirk 
water temperer No. 0, Richardson %-bu 
automatic dump scale, 40 h-p Wm. Bros 
boiler with all fittings and water heater, 
15 h-p Clark vertical steam engine, 1 
Smith middlings purifier No. 1, all in first- 
class condition; we are enlarging our ca- 
pacity and will sell this machinery very 
reasonably, as we need the floor space. 
Waseca Milling Co., Waseca, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—WISHING TO RETIRE FROM 


milling, offer for sale on easy terms the 
Oak (Neb.) Mills, capacity 150 bbis wheat 
flour, 50 bbls rye flour and meal; elevator 
storage 40,000 bus; large warehouse on C. 
& N. W. R.R; large warehouse on C., B. 
& Q. R.R. at Edgar; power is furnished 
from central power station at very low 
rate; if desired central station near the 
mill can be purchased, including 45 miles 
transmission lines furnishing light and 
power to six cities, 25-year franchises, 5 
and 10 year contract; following machinery 
has been in use only three years: Allis- 
Chalmers water-wheel, direct connected to 
vertical generator, Allis-Chalmers Diesel 
engine, direct connected to generator. For 
further information address Ernst Meyer, 
Oak, Neb. 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW HOWE SONANDER 


automatic grain scale, 500 bus per hour 
capacity; this scale has never been used 
and we will sell at 60 per cent factory 
price. Address Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas, 








FOR SALE 
1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-inch; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C, S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn. ¢ 








NOTE 





A salesman of exceptional ability and 
a Metropolitan District trade that uses 
large quantities of spring wheat flour 
wants permanent connection with a 
mill that can furnish it. 


Reply to B, care Northwestern Miller - 
16 Beaver Street, New York 


You may not be interested in this but know 
some one who is—if so, please pass it on. 
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FOR SALE 
‘Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 
equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 
daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete elevator 
of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in Toledo, 
Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed. Plant could, if desired, be easily 


changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 


which there is a specially good market. 


Owners wish to retire after 32 years’ continuous serv- 


ice and will make advantageous terms to the right parties. 


Address: 


W. H. HASKELL & CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Modern Milling 
Plants 


Mill Supplies and Furnish- 


ings, Special 


Machines, 


Simplex Grinders, Boynton 
Distributors 


Morris Grain Driers 


‘* Rverything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


GREAT FALLS 


SPOKANE 


WINNIPEG, CAN. 








CAR S Tanks 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 


Get Bulletin 250, (250,000 circ.) 88 pases 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 


Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 








Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS Ss 
Syracuse, N. Y. U.S.A 








BUILD UP YOUR 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 
account in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MrxxEaPouts, Mriynesora 


Resources - $57,000,000 











CLARK— 
“CHICAGO” 
DUST 

COLLECTORS 


Highest Efficiency 
Solving all Dust Problems 
azard 

















Reduces Fire H 
STORAGE CLARK 
IN . 
Dust Collecting Co. 
All sizes and TRANS IT Fisher Bldg. CHICAGO 
all Fisk Quality THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dust Collecting Engineers 
Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet We are e buyers of Estabrook 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. Purified Middli Laboratory eats ith th nthe 
STEEL GRAIN STORAGE Rineee pee ee Service =’ "orit 


Steam Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 





CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








A 100% Substitute 


for Saving and Protection when 


No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


parcz AKRON &acs 





Weighing Package Goods 
Detroit Automatic Scales For FLOUR, ©, MEALA&FEED 
on THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 











Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER. Props- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 





Mc Inrosit & SEYMOUR 
CORPORATION 
AUBURK, NEW YORE 





Sle pon THE NEW SANITARY | 
VY OTINU PUNCTURE>W 


ATERPROOF 


MANUFACTERED ONLY BY 


The Jaite Co. 


daite, Ohio 


Northwestern RTE 
F.T. WO 517 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
n 


Minneapolis, 


} 
i 
; 
| 


' 
i 
; 
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tb seat 


ne FEED GOVERNOR 


Wheat Steamer 


orizontal 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 

















